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Aden 


SEPTEMBER, 


1917 No. DCCCVITII 


of Araby 


BY WILLIAM ASHLEY ANDERSON 
TH eve pag EANING over the rail \ mist of coal dust rose about the 
aan 4 of a Nord Deutscher miail-steamer. Ports were closed; fans 





Lloyd steamer, safe in 
harbor after having 
i been battered 
the Indian Ocean by 
the young and lusty 
I listened to the German doc- 
tor who stood beside me pointing out the 
flat, narrow isthmus, across which cara- 

vans came bearing the fruits and spices 
of Araby. Aden bulked ruggedly at the 
end of the isthmus like rock in the 
loop of a sling poised for some unseen 


across 





monsoon, 


toe. 

‘It’s ugly,” said the young doctor, 
reflectively, ‘‘and it’s hot and dirty, 
but there are great possibilities. .. .” 

After a couple of years, when I again 
entered the shimmering harbor and 
looked across the scorching white reaches 
of the Arabian shore, the old Deutscher 
was lying on a coral bed lapped by the 
waves of the China Sea. I do not know 


where the doctor breathed; but this I 
know, there was nothing on the wide 
seas that sailed from Bremen, and the 


Yemen gave forth nothing but bullets 
from Austrian Mausers and dust dyjinns 
that came snorting and shrieking from 
the Hadremaut. The world of men had 
changed; but the barren rocks remained 
the same—a vast St. Michael anchored 
in a tepid sea, its crusted slopes rotting 
and quivering with humid heat, while 


around its verge a multitude of men of 


many races toiled in defiance of sun and 
sand, some as sentinels of an empire, but 
the most in the whimsical hope of insur- 
ing a happy old age. 
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droned hopelessly in the stifling cabins; 
distraught passengers wandered help- 
about the deck, mopping their 
stood at the port rail with 
glasses screwed to their eyes, gazing at 
Sheikh Othman where they hoped for a 
sight of the venturesome Turks who had 
intruded to the very threshold of Aden. 
A few tossed idle coins among the coal- 
coolies, not realizing that these were 
Bedouins and Fuzzy-wuzzies, men of 
unconquered tribes. But none made a 
move 

The Scotch skipper, bound for Singa- 
pore to take command of a tanker, was 
standing beside me, poking his pipe 
gently in my ribs to emphasize a message 
for one of the pilots. Behind me the 
deck steward, a merry fellow, unseemly 
ona P. & O., was dancing to amuse some 
children. 

“Ho,” he wheezed, stopping suddenly 
and following my gaze shoreward, 
“there ain’t many what goes ashore 
here, sir.” 

“Ave,” said the skipper, eying him 
commiseratingly under half-closed lids, 
that. But can ye tell 
me,” he added, as the idea occurred to 
him, “‘what’s become of the wee lads 
that dive for pennies?” 

The steward’s face lighted with joy. 
**Ain’t you heard abaht that, sir? W’y, 
last trip ort, whilst the passengers was 
throwin’ them money, along comes a 
shark and bites a little shaver raight in 
two.” 

The skipper glared at him. 
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lessly 
faces, or 


to go ashore. 


““we re aware o 
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Swelp me Gawd, sir,” protested the 
teward, shrilly. ‘‘] seen it wiv me own 
pean 

[hat put the cap of gloom on all my 
anticipations, because, for me, the one 
redeeming feature of Aden’s rocks was 
the living water that danced on the 
sandy shores. So 
| d« hay ed no 
longet | sought 
out my poetic 
companion,who 
was character- 
istically engaged 
in one of those 
earnest and_ lin- 
gering farewells 
that make sea- 
voyages so very 
ple asant, and 
escorted him firm- 
ly to the head of 
the gangway 
Dh n | went back 
for a few words 
with the girl from 
Ke ppel Harbor. 
We were quite 
sure we should 
meet again 

in Penang, per- 
haps. 

‘*Insh’allah,”’ 
she said; and we 
both laughed. 

Lhe little So- 
mali boys rose, 
grinning, to their 
feet, flung their 
weight on the long 
sweeps, and away 
we went, foaming 
across the blue 
Water. We 
swirled past a 
gray British cruis- 
er, a Russian 
transport, in and 
out among high-pooped dhows with red 
Mohammedan flags sees astern and 
white sails swelling out like the breasts 
of sw ans, and straight across the bow of 
the fussy Tadjoura headed out of harbor 
on its weekly trip to D’jibouti, the port 
of the Abyssinian traders, across the 
gulf. We bumped the wet stone steps 
of the Abkari landing, and the _ bak- 


THE CALL 





TO PRAYER 


ing pitted rocks of Aden rose before 
us 

{nstantly the soft memories of over- 
night slipped from our minds. We were 
in a world of work once more. We regis- 
tere d ourse lves in the little thatche d cot- 
tage of the harbor police, and were met 
by the Englishman 
whom I was reliev- 
ing. The sun had 
treated him well 
Except that he 
was somewhat 
anemic and prone 
to tey er. Oover- 
silent, and with 
muscles that were 
slow to respond to 
his thoughts, he 
was little the 
worse for his two 
and a half vears. 
\s a matter of 
fact, he said Aden 
was a relief from 
the ( sold Coast. 

**But you've 
been here be- 
fore?” he asked as 
the car thre aded 
among the mixed 
mob back of thé 
landing-stage. 

I admitted it 
“But that was a 
different matter,’ 
[ protested. “| 
was homeward 
bound. Ail | saw 
was Cowasjee’s 
Parsi clerk feeding 
his lions, and the 
j stuffed mermaid 
in Mouna’s.” 

The gloom \ 
dejection that had 
fallen on my com- 
panion vanished 
in an instant. He sat up with a jerk. 

“What did you say ?” he demanded. 

“Mermaid,” explained the English- 
man, turning his head. ‘‘ The fishermen 
catch them along the coast. Nothing’s 
changed,” he added, placidly. “The 
lions have grown up, and had to be 
shipped to a zoo; and they’re building a 
railroad to Sheikh.” 
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He Saw | Was surprised. 

“Well, not exactly a pukka railroad 
The military birds are doing it, of course 

armored locomotives, and all that. 
hey don’t intend to pay dividends. 
But it’s quite all right, just for the sake 
of hearing the whistle at night. Sounds 
like Euston—Euston—Euston. .. .” 


GRIZZLED ABYSSINIANS—HUNTERS AND IVORY BROKERS 


The last words trailed off in a hoarse 
whisper. I looked at him in astonish- 
ment. His eves were bulging, and his 
lips were fluttering. A camel-cart had 
swung into the road in front of us, and 
the Englishman was trying to concen- 
trate in time to avoid it. But his muscles 
were too late in responding. We bent a 
mud-guard. The Englshman mur- 
mured plaintively to himself, and began 
to speak bitterly to the camel wallah in 





Arabic and Swahill. | he coolie res¢ nted 
it, and a spindly Somali policeman came 
Sauntering up, red tarbush cocked over 
his black brow, splay feet gently slapping 
the roadway, swinging a teakwood club 
with the insouciant air of a boulevardier. 

But we worked the car free, and re- 
sumed our way around the Crescent, 
where Queen Victoria 
squats in leaden efhgy 
upon a square block of 
stone and = marshals 
behind her a drab ar- 
ray of hotels and pal- 
lid, flat-faced build- 
ings hiding beneath 
their porticos the ac- 
tivities of merchants, 
shipping-agents, con- 
suls, curlo-venders, 
and military and 
naval outhtters. We 


coal, and great sheds 
where the rattle of the 
riveters hammer rose 


the waves, and 
through Hedjuff Gate 
on to the dust-swept 
plain of Maala. 

Here we ran past 
the little station where 
a tiny train was hud- 
dled behind a square, 
block-like locomotive 
covered with sheet 
metal. As we ap- 
proached, a_ whistle 
tooted, and the little 
colored train moved 
away among other 
larger blocks that were 
blue and white tinted 
godowns, and across a 
flat, brown stretch 
splotched with yellows and reds and big 
patches of blue sea; and suddenly there 
Hashed into my startled memory a pict- 
ure of myself as a very little boy crawl- 
ing over an old Persian carpet, pushing 
a line of colored blocks around the bor- 
der, and tooting to myself with imagi- 
native delight. 

Beyond the station were the native 
shipyards where graceful dhows were 
being fashioned out of seasoned teak 





ran past mountains of 


above the lapping of 











MEN OF MANY RACES, TOILING IN DEFIANCE OF THE SUN 
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tf Maala 


piled high with congested cargo 


~ 


from Burma, and the docks 
village, 

for Aden, though grim, ts great. The 
hips that come rolling into her port go 


When the 


[yvrian dyes, 


Phoenicians 
\den was 
spices northward for the em- 
balming of 
now that the Phoenicians are no more, 
Aden crams Welsh coal into great ships, 


Staggering out. 
were trading in 
sending 


kgyptian mummies; and 


so that her spices may still be carried 


northward. 
lhe ships come laden with every vari- 
ety of merchandise—cotton goods, yarn, 
agricultural implements, dynamos, mo- 
1 
COdal. 


tors, provisions, carriages, and 
[he Aden gharry ts sister to the rig in 





THE GENIAI OLD 
PLAYED A SWIFT, DESOLATING GAME 


GRAND VIZIER 
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which the old New England farmer rides 
to town—sister, born of the same moth- 
mill town on green 
and the 
Roman 
toga, is spun from cotton plucked by 
Carolina darkies. And the ships go 
out to the west, sunk well below the 
water-line, choked with hides, skins, 
spices, incense, and coffee, brought hith- 
er in dhows from the Benadir coast and 
all the Red Se a ports. 


er tactory in some 
slope S beside the Housatonic ; 
Somali’s robe, copied from a 


Ascending the steep, tortuous slope of 
the Main Pass, we rolled through the deep, 
arched cleft in the volcanic ridge where 
the bones of Cain lie scorching in thei 
tomb, and coasted down into the crater. 

Here was my future hom« 

The eastern side cot the 
extinct volcano had fallen 
into the sea, and the sun 
blazed in through the breach 
with all the fury of smothered 
Hames. he encircling moun- 
tains, rough, pitted, barren 
as a crusted grate, seemed ti 
shut out any possibility of a 
wind from the north, and 
hlled the air with the dust 
odor of cinders. 

So long as our car was in 
motion, dodging the 
lumbering 
and the graceful 
of Arabia, sleepy 


great 
India 
creatures 
donkeys 
laden with panniers of water, 
rattling automobiles, military 
motors—armored or embla- 
zoned with the red cross 

flocks of fawn-colored goats, 


camels of 


and all the flowing mass of 
foot-trafhe, the rush of att 
kept us reasonably comfort- 
able; but when we had passed 
the first line of shops that 
front on the maidan, and 
came to a stop in the shadow 
of the great, rectangular, 
barrack-like building that 
was at once our. ofhce, go- 
down, and bungalow, the heat 
seemed suddenly to fall upon 
us like thick, hairy blankets 
We climbed languidly up the 
long flight of stone-arched 
stairs to our mess quarters on 
the top floor, where a vast, 

















See 


THE ADEN GHARRY IS LIKE THI 


tiled dining-room opened through spa- 
cious porticosupona broad veranda over- 
looking the blue gulf. We sank into 
long chairs, and called for first-aid. 

Over the dilapidated housetops of 
Banian neighbors the abandoned 
citadel of Cirrir rose on our right, stand- 
ing up against the white sky like a stage 
setting of Bakst txed for a drama, 
awaiting the reluctant actors. 

I took a cautious glance at my wilting 
comrade. There was a wild, unsettled 
light in his eye as he reached for a cool 
drink. 

**Where,” he demanded, feverishly 

“where can I see one of those mer- 
maids you were talking about?” 

The hot days that followed were a 
blur of business, broken only by the de- 
parture of my companion for Mombasa, 
whence he was bound for Uganda, where 
cool hills rear their misty heights and 
green, juicy grass grows underfoot. 

There was little opportunity to look 
about me. 
work, for the mills of New England and 
the New South spin swiftly, and the 
Somalis and Abyssinians must be clad. 
Gradually, however, as I found oppor- 
tunity to peer over the edge of my desk, 


oul 


OLD 


I fell into a downy nest of 





NEW ENGLAND FARMERS RIG 


| observed with delight that the cook 
was a Goanese Catholic—Diego Felice 
Fernandez—the house-boys were Indian 
Mohammedans, the punkah-wallah was 
an Arab follower of the Prophet and 
read his Koran with diligence the while 
he fanned the stagnant air, the dhobies 
were Somali maids, and from the go- 
down below came the giggles and chatter 
of twoscore Hindu women with rings 
on their fingers and bells on their toes, 
sifting and sorting choicest shortberry 
coffee from Mocha and Harrar, destined 
for the percolators of Manhattan and 
the Bronx. 

After a while I stretched my arms and 
looked about. 

For almost a year I lived upon the 
rock, hating it as heartily as any one 
may. In all that time I| did not see a 
blade of grass, nor taste of fresh fruit, 
nor smell the scent of a flower; nor did I 
travel more than six miles in any direc- 
tion; for | was alien, and the British 
lines were particular, as their Turkish 
foes were ever on the gui vive. Even the 
clubs offered scant attraction: the Gym- 
khana, where sunburnt colonels danced 
about bare-armed and bare-legged, vig- 
orously intent on making small boys 
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tennis-balls; the International, 


chase 
torpidly blinking across its empty courts, 
contrasting with the sprightliness that 


vanished when the German merchants 
were sent to waste their festive talents 
on the internment camp at Ahmednagar; 
and the famous Union Club at Steamer 
Point, which sits with its feet in the bay, 
wet outside, wet inside, the only oasis 
in Aden, where, nevertheless, you pay 
extra for water with your meals, and 
make or break a reputation according to 
your skill as a mixer of cool and titil- 
lating potions. 

Here late guests not long ago, seated 
upon the gravel terrace, watched the 
flash of cannon and the bursting shells 
that flared over the salt-heaps of Khor 
Marksar. Here one evening I noticed 
several generals, the secretary of an 
empire, and a bevy of colonels mingling 
unmarked by the wilting crowd, whose 
interest was entirely absorbed by the 
few ladies available for dancing who 
still remained within the fortress. Here 
I have messed at table with fourteen 
officers of the army and navy, the only 
civilian among them, listening to a con- 
versation that was entirely of bombs and 
ships and hydroplanes, of motor-cars 
and guns. There was life here, but it 
was strangely one-sided, and, for all its 
turmoil and change of characters, it ran 
in ruts. There is little individuality in 
a British officer, and little enthusiasm. 

A stranger from a passing transport 
walks slowly on to the cement terrace, 
looking slowly about for familiar faces. 
Suddenly his expression alters. “I’m 
damned,” he says, approaching a seated 
group. ‘‘Fancy meeting you here! 

The seated friend does not even rise, 


but he shakes hands and indicates a 
chair. “Pull up,” he says, placidly. 
“Boy! What’ll you have to drink? 


Where you going? 
introduces the others, 
conversation drifts drearily 


Chota peg, boy. 
Mesopot?” He 
and the 
along. 
At a table where a number of us have 
been messing for many days together, 
the youngest officer, apropos of some- 
thing or other, says to the man on his 
right, ““I was on your eleven, wasn’t I?” 
“Why, yes,” says the other. “I 
think so.” 
‘Fancy that! I thought I recognized 
Vou. CXXXV.—No 


809.—5S 


you. But I know your younger brother 
better.” 
“Yes. James. He was killed about 


six months ago. What are you going to 
have?” 

“A gin - and - bitters, if 
mind.” 

There has been a booming all morning. 
This is not nice if it happens on mail- 
day, because you can’t keep your mind 
on market prices when you know there 
is action somewhere. At the club in the 
evening there are some officers, unusu- 
ally dusty, hot, and surly. Some are 
playing bridge; others are at the bar. 

“What was the show to-day?” says 
some one. The answer is grunts. “‘ What 
happened?” 

“Oh, strafe the beggars.” 

“What happened?” 

“Usual thing: march out; shoot some 
guns; march back. Beastly hot, too. 
They got Blakeley. Bit of shrapnel.” 

And then you notice for the first time 
that Blakeley is not at his bridge-table 
querulously interrogating his partner. 

One night I met a m: ijor who is well 
known among the Lambs in New York. 
He had just come out of Somaliland 
where he had been trotting after the 
Mad Mullah on camelback. He 
laughed when I pointed out the absence 
of choleric colonels. 

“You ought to meet Ashton,” he said. 
“It was pretty generally understood 
that he didn’t want any one shooting 
around his compound. Well, a young 
sub who didn’t know anything about 
the rule shot a bird near the colonel’s 
gate. The colonel saw him at the mess 
later, and gave him a most awful call. 

***But where was the harm?’ said the 
sub. ‘Why—?’ 

“Why? shouted the colonel. ‘Why? 
Because I, Colonel Bernadotte Fitz- 
William Ashton, Commanding His Maj- 
esty’s Ninety-Eleventh Camel Straw- 
crumpers, damn well say you shouldn’t! 
That’s 


you don’t 


why, you impertinent young 
scoundrel, you!” 

But the drab curtain falls. There 

are no choleric colonels in Aden. They 


are too busy with Turks to bother about 
birds. And I was generally too busy 
with cotton to bother about colonels. 
Let me tell you there’s not much that’s 
drab about business here. 
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Squatted on the floor of dingy shops 
with a press of natives about, pufling 
sweet-scented Banian cigarettes, I dis- 
cussed weave and weight with naked 
yellow men from Cutch, and brought 
into being contracts as lusty as war 
babies. Climbing over heaps of hides 
and plunging down dark alleyways, I 
came to low-ceilinged godowns where, 
seated on piles of tusks, I argued with 
grizzled Abyssinian hunters and brokers 
on the relative prices of ivory in New 
York and Canton. In stifling godowns I 
watched the assembling of bales of skins 
of goat, sheep, gazelle, and leopard, and 
hides of lion, zebra, and bullock, des- 
tined for the tanneries of Boston and 
Philadelphia. I visited pearl-merchants 
who poured forth on velvet mats to 
tempt my hungry eye quivering globules 
that were like the tears of laughter of a 
joyous mermaid. .This reminds me that 
the last wail of my old comrade, bound 
for the black districts of Central Afriea, 
had been for a sight of a mermaid sport- 
ing in the living waters of the gulf. 

“You're kidding me,” he wailed as 
the bumboat leaped toward his steamer. 
“It’s impossible. There’s no such 
thing. i 

“Oh, but sir, there is,” protested an 
obsequious Parsi passenger in the bum- 
boat. “I have myself seen one, sir, 
stuffed, in the shop of Mouna.” 

My comrade shuddered. 

“The natives eat them,” I added. 

“You always have to contribute your 
little bit of disgusting comment,” he 
said, savagely. 

“Oh, well,” I remarked, serenely, “‘it 
won't be the last time you'll come in 
contact with flesh-eaters.” 

He answered this with a glare of stern 
compassion. Anyway, he had not seen 
a mermaid. And I had. 

In the evening when most’ Europeans 
forgathered in the clubs for tea and 
tennis or bridge and billiards, adding 
bit by bit to the crust of the conven- 
tions of their race, | sometimes found 
myself alone in the bazaars, amazed at 
the variety of human life, overwhelmed 
at the thought of the quantity and di- 
versity of unheard-of ideas that must 
seep through these str: angely stirring 
minds, and thanking God in my heart 
that | have ears to hear and eyes to see, 
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though much that I observed was like 
phantoms passing through the fog that 
surrounds us all. Vassanjee takes a flea 
gravely from his wrist and with gentle- 
ness deposits it upon the ground, for 
who knows what soul is chained within? 

Sammbu walks wide of the village well 
with glassy eyes, for he has seen a devil 
sitting on the stone. Who knows? 
Perhaps he has; I see germs in every 
puddle. And poor Yusuf Sangoi cannot 
sleep; he still grieves for the lost days of 
his mad, merry youth when he was lord 
high executioner. for his holiness the 
Mad Mullah. Is he any worse than the 
two prim ladies four -hundred yards 
away who put their heads together over 
an unconscious snub administered by 
the general’s wife, and damn the repu- 
tation of poor, giddy little Mrs. Gaylor? 

I cannot say. My eye is only for 
color—the futurist daubs of the bazaar, 
a pattern of races that cannot be copied: 
Banians of Cutch, Parsis of Bombay, 
Hindus of Bengal, Somalis in togas 
whose patterns were looted from the 
last camp of Augustus, proud Abyssini- 
ans with stubble beards, Nubian slaves 
degenerated into free sweepers, Jews 
with dangling curls and watery eyes, 
Arabs with the grace and pride of 
Spaniards, Persians from the Gulf, flat- 
nosed Swahilis from Mombasa, Ar- 
menians, Greeks, and their brother 
Levantines. Dirty and clean, beggar 
and sultan, they shoulder their way 
through life together, glad to be alive 
and unashamed of their emotions—wail- 
ing their grief in public, or laughing 
aloud so that all the world may see their 
hz ippiness. 

‘It is fated,” says the merchant to 
the ple ading beggar. “‘God will provide 
for you. 

“Verily,” says the man in rags, “we 
belong to God, and unto Him we shall 
all return. May He make no loneliness 
in thy case.” And the merchant pays 
the dole. 

“Bismillah!” 
finger-tips. 

Down the dark alleys I made my way, 
snifhng the spicy odors as a hillman 
sniffs the perfume of the deodars, and 
even the stenches were not unpleasant 
to my nostrils. Vague arches reared 


says he, and dusts his 


their mystic curves above me; _ there 
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were whispers in the dark and the allur- 
ing tinkle of bracelets; uncertain chords 
of music drifted over the housetops; 
flames flickered in the cavernous gloom 
of the eating-houses; I stumbled over 
milch goats, and blundered among char- 
poys. In the broader thoroughfares | 
climbed around recumbent camels 
munching their fodder from the hands of 
tender guardians who, beyond the fetters 
of the law, would have delighted to bury 
their knives in a Kafir. 

The road is a current of varied life, 
moving forward and backward, eddying 
around the gaming-tables and the stalls 
of venders of dates and melons, or down 
past the choki and gharry stand, where 
a few dilapidated American motor-cars 
have taken their place as inconspicu- 
ously as the old clipper ships that used 
to ride in the lee of Cirrir in the good 
days when the Marblehead skippers 
came swaggering up Aidroos Road, and 
the consul flew his flag in Crater. 

[ ran into an old friend. 

“Hello,” said Mohammed. “Come. 
Let us not talk here. We will have 
coffee.” 

So I went with him to drink coffee at 
his divan; and I was glad, for there I 
found two sultans, a grand vizier, and 
five merchants who had come from 
Muscat in dhows with cargo of dates 
and rugs and honey. 

Squatting on Shirazi rugs with our 
backs to the walls, or bolstered up with 
fine cushions, we sipped Arabian coffee, 
flavored with cardamom and cinnamon, 
and gravely passed the hookah-tubes 
from hand to hand as we gossiped on 
many topics. The merchants said little. 
Their skin was still dry and wrinkled 
from the exposure of their long voyage, 
and they wore their fine brocades and 
hair-plaited turbans with ill comfort. 
The sultans were ingeniously absorbed 
in a game of parchesi; so the grand 
vizier, beaming at me over a pair of 
steel-rimmed spectacles, suggested chess. 

He was a genial old fellow with a 
stubby, red beard and smooth-shaven 
upper lip. He had the head of a Barce- 
lona boatman, save for his_ tightly 
wound turban and the silk scarf about 
his neck; but he played a swift, devas- 
tating game, and in less than fifteen 
minutes, shifting a rook, he cried out: 
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“Sheik el mat!” 
was gone. 

As I moved away from the bright 
glare of the piazza into the darkness 
once more, | heard a lattice rattle lightly 
above me, a murmur of voices, and the 
sound of suppressed laughter; and in my 
heart there suddenly leaped a joyous 
and indefinable emotion, for I was 
young, and the stars twinkled merrily 
in the dark canopy of the sky, the night 
was soft about me, and a woman’s 
laughter was music in my heart. 

I arrived at the Mess late for dinner. 

An Irish captain had dropped in for 
pot luck with my messmate. He had 
come with news, for Kut had fallen and 
Townshend was taken. The captain’s 
brother was with Townshend, and my 
messmate had been up the gulf for 
five years, so thev fell naturally into 
argument. 

“Here,” said the captain, planting a 
musty mango for a marker, “‘is Kut 
and the river to Basra runs here—and 
the pipe-line comes down from the oil- 
fields somewhere about there—” 

He marked the lines across my table- 
cloth with a knife, and took up his posi- 
tions with crusts of bread. My mess- 
mate accepted battle; and the argument 
continued until the little Arab boy fell 
asleep over the punkah rope and the 
butler came to make his nocturnal 
salaams, while a tom-tom throbbed near 
some distant mosque. Afar off I could 
hear the dull hammer of cannon. 

In the morning a grinning, bare-legged 
Arab boy comes staggering pigeon-toed 
into the office, bearing a huge tray of 
dates, candied fruits, and bottles of rose 
cordial. This is duly handed over to 
Diego Felice Fernandez, and I am pre- 
sented with a complimentary note from 
Menahem and an invitation to call. It 
is a business call, but there is a matter of 
friendliness, for the old Jew and myself 
understand each other. He is the great- 
est merchant between Cairo and Bom- 
bay, the landlord of much in Port Said 
and more in Aden. His head is sound, 
his manner is gentle, and he judges peo- 
ple shrewdly. With his red tarbush 
pushed back from his forehead, his 
round face beaming pinkly above his 
white whiskers, his eyes twinkling, he 
has the air of a benevolent patriarch. 


And my king 
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He likes Americans for their fraternal 
spirit, and he told me a little story that 
makes me happy. 

One Sabbath he embarked on a boat 
at Jaffa, having purchased and paid for 
a first-class ticket. For some inexplica- 
ble reason the captain objected to him 
and his companion traveling first class, 
and insisted that he pay a bonus or leave 
the ship. The Jew could not pass money 
on the holy day. In the midst of the 
altercation an American came by. He 
stopped, listened. 

“Young man,” he said, “don’t worry 
for a moment. I'll pay the difference, 
and you can fix it up witn me at Port 
Said.” 

Menahem has forgotten his name! 
But who was President of the United 
States thirty-odd years ago? He was the 
man. 

It’s curious that the kindly 
President, done before [ was _ born, 
should be of material assistance in the 
sale of goods turned out by the most 
modern of American mills. ‘The ripple 
started at Jaffa still beats heavily on the 
Arabian shores. 

Down the street is 
Mohammed Bazara. 
rich man; he is also a sheikh. In his 
divan you would think him a poor 
merchant, were it not for his proud 
bearing and languid grace. He is thin, 
wears a long, thin linen robe; his face is 
long and saturnine and topped with a 
little, white skull-cap, or sometimes a 
simple yellow turban, while upon his 
feet are well-trod sandals. Upon his 
chin is a meager tuft. He is continually 
reciting his beads, while his mind swiftly 
turns over the bullish tendencies of the 
American market, and the inroads of 
Indian and omg. se cotton. We have 
done each other favors, so we are at 
ease. As a special treat he has brewed 
for me a cup of China tea. 

“It is genuine China tea, the finest,” 
he assures me, who has drunk it forty 
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another friend, 
Not only is he a 


times a day in the dusty yamens of 
northern Shansi, in the moist, slimy 
alleyways of Sheng-feng. He offers it 


to me in a tumbler, like a miniature mug 
of beer. It is thick and syrupy, and he 
stirs in more sugar, using an indelible- 
ink pencil in lieu of a spoon, so that the 
amber fluid becomes tinged with an ex- 
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quisite purple that looks like a Persian 
cordial and tastes like the devil. 

I leave him to call on Bhagwandass 
Dewjee, whom I find squatting on a ta- 
ble in a murky shop, picking his teeth 
with an air of abstraction. He is con- 
siderably more than half naked, and 
gives me the irreverent impression of a 
Buddha who has been on a bat. He 
bestows on me a toothless grin, a moist 
hand, and a sickeningly sweet Banian 
cigarette which I smoke with satisfac- 
tion. Then we talk of Manchester mills, 
and the shortage of dyes; for Bhagwan- 
dass, despite the caste mark on his fore- 
head, is a heavy buyer, and knows his 
business. 

Thus the film rolls before me. When 
[ tire of the bazaar, I switch to the clubs. 
When I weary of the clubs, I turn and 
make my apologies for social delinquen- 
cies over fragrant tea poured by fair 
hands. When feel the desire for a men- 
tal stimulant, I lounge into one of the 
hotels at Steamer Point or the outer 
ofhce of Dinshaw Cowasjee’s, where 
skippers from the shivering and simmer- 
ing seas curse with delight at meeting, 
and grunt with disgust when the Parsi 
clerk hands them their papers and they 
know the bumboat is thumping at the 
landing-stage impatient to be off. Here 
I listen to true tales that would make 
me a liar to repeat—tales of sea-ser- 
pents, of submarines, of skies that fall 
and seas that writhe, of fights with fists 
and marlinspikes and flames. 

Again, I step through a portiére, fol- 
lowing the majestic figure of Mohammed 
Omer, his heavy, black-and-white silk 
turban with its tassels of pearls marking 
the way through a gloomy passage. 
Then suddenly all thought of Aden falls 
away; the rasping roar of dusty winds is 
hushed; my own dull spirit seems to 
take on a consciousness of other days, 
and in my mind runs the poetry of 
Omar, in my ears sound the songs of 
Hafiz. A blaze of light, a jumble of 
vivid color against an opulent back- 
ground of rugs and cushions from Sanaa, 
Serabend, and Mousal, the pulsing 
music of high - pitched voices accom- 
panied on lute and flute and drum, a 
soft haze of smoke, and the throaty 


purring of two hundred narghiles! Far 
at the end of the pavilion a youth in 
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gorgeous raiment sits cross-legged on a 
dais with a scimitar before him. He is 
half stupefied by the kart leaves which 
he chews. Below him there are figures 
swaying in the rhythm of an Egyptian 
dance. We advance in a haze; a ser- 
vant bawls out the announcement of our 
coming, and our forehead and hands are 
smeared with attar of roses. The guests 


begin to file forward, flinging handfuls of 


into a great brazen tray which 
rings with the clash of the silver; and the 
young man descends from his dais and 


coins 


dances before them. To me it is a 
dream. To Mohammed it is a grim 
reality. The boy is embarking upon his 


first matrimonial adventure; and Mo- 
hammed joins with him to celebrate his 
sixth wedding. 

“Why not?” says Mohammed, a smile 
fl: ashing across his dark, hi indsome face. 

“May we not be happy? 

My youthful French companion, crip- 
pled in the wars, leans heavily on my 
shoulder, but rolls his large eyes fer- 
vently toward the ceiling, and murmurs: 

** Alla ul Allah!” 

Mohammed smiles deprecatingly. 

“‘Have you seen her?” pleads Max. 

“Nay,” says Mohammed. “‘It is not 
our custom. I do not see her until the 
night of the nuptials.” 

‘“Trustful man,” says Max, 
gins to hum, “ Je sais qu jolie.” 

[his is all very well. There is life and 
action and color in all this, but it is very 
deceiving. Expose it to three hundred 
and sixty-five days of sunlight, under 
whose glare all colors fade. Drown the 
music in the roar of hot, dust-laden 
winds that sweep over the lips of Crater 
and smother the town in dust and dirt. 
Cripple all action with the flame of fever, 


and be- 


é€ vous eles 


the twinge of rheumatism, the ache of 


neuralgia, starve it with the vain desire 
for fresh vegetables and an empty crav- 
ing for the taste of fresh fruit. Drop 
yourself in the middle of it for a year or 
two! 

Medical men agree that the effect is 
not nice. The mind actually deterio- 
rates, the body becomes torpid. A 
period of long indifference is suddenly 
followed by bursts of inane fury. Trifles 
are the beginning of tempests. A sneeze 
starts a whirlwind. The memory be- 
comes erratic; important matters are 
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overlooked and not worried about, while 
little things cause endless irritation. 
One becomes oppressed with the monot- 
ony of life, like a caged animal, indiffer- 
ent to the passing throng, snarling over 
bones, and sleeping. 

At night I sleep on the roof, and grow 
on intimate terms with the constella- 
tions hanging above my head. The 
moon and the stars seem to set the still 
atmosphere aquiver with their silver 
radiance. 

There are 
rooftons. 


other watchers from the 
From the shadows about me 
come the murmur of voices, whispers, 
laughter, the fitful cry of a baby, the 
grumble of a disgruntled man. But 
after midnight the town slumbers. Ong 
night an extraordinary thing occurred. 
For over a week we had suffered a con- 
stant temperature higher than blood 
heat. The air was saturated with salt 
moisture, and we sweltered, and writhed 
with the tortures of prickly heat. 

There was little sleeping on the roof- 
tops —just a vague, restle ss stirring and 
the subdued whimpering of unhappy 
children. A cyclone was raging in the 
Arabian sea, which only added to the 
weight of our atmosphere. After three 
sleepless nights | managed to doze off 
sitting in an upright chair. At three in 
the morning [ was awakened by an un- 
believable sound—thunder rumbling in 
the hills. At first I thought the Turks 
were attempting a nocturnal surprise. 
Then I felt a cold thrill run up my spine. 
Cool rain was beating in through the 
porticos!. A babel of astonished and 
happy voices broke over the town. 
There was laughter; there were shouts; 
and in the white glare of the lightning 
you could see people running about 
dragging their charpeys under shelter, 
or with their faces turned up mutely to 
the drenching darkness above. 

Rain is by no means unknown. The 
distant sky is often sad, though it sheds 
no tears. But when the rain does begin 
to beat on the burning ridge, it usually 
comes in a cloudburst. Cataracts leap 
two or three hundred feet from the crests 
of the denuded mountains and come 
rushing down the gorges in torrents. 
The eight - million - gallon tanks,— the 
work of Romans or Persians (no one 
seems to know, though their work en- 
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dures!)—fill up in half an hour, and the 





the town, down a broad. nullah and into 
the sea. The streets run like rivers, and 
the thick, white adobe roofs collapse like 
snow beneath the downpour. Half an 
hour after the rain has ceased, the main 
roads are dry. 

In the “winter” months, when the 
temperature drops to eighty, the eve- 
nings seem cool and the hills become 
inviting places to climb. They rise al- 
most two thousand feet in the air. 
Upon the crests a perfect gale may be 
blowing, or a breathless stillness hangs. 
After the sun sinks its head upon a bed 
of purple and gold, slipping under the 
horizon as though beneath a coverlet, 
darkness pours like a fluid into the cup 
of Crater. The humming of the human 
hive mounts upward through the stilling 
air; it is a distinct hum, only occasion- 
ally punctuated by the soft low of cattle, 
the throaty roar of a camel, the distant 
bleat of a motor-horn. 

The mountains are 
Few care to climb in them, 


lonely, deserted. 
for they are 


dangerous. They are not the granite 
slopes of home. The rocks are rotten 
and crumbly; they slip from under- 


foot; if you reach out to seize a hand- 
hold, it crumbles beneath your grasp. 
Pebbles go skittering away, and the roar 
of an avalanche follows. Deep chasms 
gape suddeniy at your feet. You find 
yourself without warning on the down- 
ward slope of a crest that overhangs the 
broiling sea. The very ugliness and 
danger are the chief attractions. There 
is a bit in particular that fascinates me. 
Looking from this bleak pinnacle—the 
ugliest bit of mountain in the world, I 
think, with its masses of rotting rock, 
its iron crust curling in ragged edges, 
gypsum oozing from the crevices, vast 
stains of stinking guano, chalky bones 
bleaching on the ledges, and the unclean 
hawks wheeling in clouds over all, ut- 
tering their desolate cries—it seems to 
me to symbolize the end of all things. 
Southward, I know, lie Socotra and 
Guardafui, the verge of the ancient uni- 
verse when the stars were watch- lights 
and the earth stood on pins. Over to the 
westward, below the melting horizon, 
stretches the Benadir coast whence came 
the African wizard to seize Aladdin’s 


water goes rushing through the heart of 
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lamp, and where even to-day a black veil 
of mystery hangs over the strange land 
and the herce activities of the Mad 
Mullah. But eastward, where the broad 
beach sweeps away in an immeasurable 
arc vanishing in the misty distance in 
the direction of Oman, and northward 
behind the dim purple mountains where 
Nasrani never dares to tread, an ancient 
world, yet new to me, and overflowing 
with romance and adventure, lies tan- 
talizingly near, but closed tighter than 
the passes beyond Darjeeling. 

If you are caught on the mountains 
after dark you snuggle close in some 
cranny, thank God for a pipe, and stick 
there until the sun leaps out of the 
Indian Ocean. But when the moon is 
high and clear the mountains are safe. 

At two o'clock one morning I found 
myself with a Swiss companion on the 
highest peak. A wisp of cloud hung 
about us. We curled up in the rocks and 
slept. An hour later my companion 
awoke with a cry, clutching me by the 
arm. From a placid dream he had 
awakened to stare down a slope tum- 
bling two thousand feet into the sea, 
while behind him black cliffs fell sheer 
away into unplumbed darkness. 

The air was cool. We descended 
slowly. We came through the hollow- 
echoing tanks that may have once given 
back the sound of Roman picks or Per- 
sian sledges, and on into the bazaar. 

Silence hangs heavy about us. The 
waning moon seems to touch the crest 
of the mountainous ridge with a silver 
streak. A fisherman passes with his nets 
flung over a withered, brown shoulder. 

Suddenly over the sleeping town 
aloud call echoes from minaret to min- 
aret. The bazaar sighs and stirs about 
me; my heart leaps in my throat, for the 
muezzin is c alling the world to prayer. 

The sun climbs swiftly out of the 
east; the bazaar begins to murmur and 
clatter; the little world of men resumes 
its fretful uproar. Against the bleak 
mountains the call to prayer still echoes: 


There is no god but God! 


But Meghjee Permanund, the Hindu, 
fingering his bolt of cloth, murmurs to 
himself: 

“The risk is in the mouth, 
proht is beyond the head.” 


but the 





























The Diffident Mr. 


BY LAWRENCE 






=| came blithely rent the 
| broad veranda of the 
Pondicherry Inn, lead- 
Ying a Welsh terrier. 
x Wa | Somehow I was glad it 
we LAS 8) was nor a toy dog she 
had in tow—it would have been so un- 
characteristic of the girl’s wonderfully 
wholesome personality. 

I was seated in a wicker chair in a 
breezy corner, talking finance with Tom 
O’ Day, and as she approached us O’ Day 
regarded her with that jovially impudent 
grin of his. 

“Hello, Lady Wainwright!” he drawl- 
ed. ‘‘Where’d you pick up that Siberian 
waffle-hound ?” 

Waffle-hound! I would cheerfully 
have given my left hand if I could have 
invented that silly name and copied 
O’Day’s manner of address. 

She laughed, of course; she was highly 
amused, and paused for a moment to ex- 
change some light badinage which pat- 
tered upon my ear-drums like lines from 
a Shaw comedy, while I, with face avert- 
ed, tried to develop some real interest 
in a cruising schooner tacking across the 








a, 


offing. O” D: 1y must have noticed—and 
interpreted my spurious preoccup: ation. 
“Mr. Kyle,” said he, ‘you've met 


Miss W ainwright, of course. 

Blast his impudence. I turned slow- 
ly, and raised my eyes through sheer 
physical effort to the radiant creature 
who stood at my side. Then I muttered 
incoherently until my throat clicked and 
my lips grew dumb. 

Yes, | had met her; every detail of the 
encounter was still a vivid, harrowing 
reality. It was early in the week and | 
had just arrived. At a corner of the 
Pondicherry veranda, I had come full 
upon the girl. That haze which always 
clouded my senses when in proximity to 
the unknown sex failed to conceal the 
fact that she was strikingly beautiful and 
that the smile which she bestowed 


Kyle 
PERRY 


was evidently a prelude to speech. It 
was. 

“Mr. Kyle,” she began. “I hope I 
am not presuming too much upon your 
good nature.” That much I caught. 
The rest was more or less of a me aning- 
less blur; but out of it all 1 did gain the 
impression that she was organizing some 
sort of an entertainment among the 
guests of the inn and that Mrs. Gurney 
had told her I might be induced to con- 
tribute one way or another. It was one 

’ Bertha Gurney’s little wheezes, of 
course. But that didn’t help matters, 
made them worse, in truth—worse be- 
cause the girl stood with her dazzling 
brown eyes, her rich, dark complexion, 
her utterly stupefying smile, rattling 
away in the happy assurance that | was 
the one man who could fill a chink in the 
program she had arranged. I! 

But she remained not long in decep- 
tion. As I stood like an ass flushing, 
shifting from foot to foot, words at 
length came. 

““My dear—” should it be dear lady, 
or madam, or what the devil? ‘“‘My 
dear—” Then suddenly speech depart- 
ed, leaving me in the dreadful position of 
having addressed an utter stranger in a 
term of endearment. Flight, of course, 
was the one alternative; upon it I acted 
with alacrity so prompt and agility so 
pronounced that she was in the midst 
of speech as my coat- tails disappeared 
around a convenient corner. 

Since then I have evaded her as | 
would the plague. She was a Miss 
Helen Wainwright, as I learned; a recent 
Vassar graduate who had been employed 
by the Pondicherry people to devise 
games, amusements, and the like for the 
ennuied guests. She wonderfully 
clever at it and had made life at the inn 
a veritable whirl, so that the Pondi- 
cherry’s reputation for vivacity and 
good cheer had spread throughout the 
coast region—much to the material dis- 
comfiture of rival hotel managers. 


was 
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Bertha Gurney and the rest of the crowd 
had taken her up and only the girl’s good 
sense had prevented them from making 
an idiot of her. But Miss Wainwright, 
evidently, had her perspectives down 
fine, had poise and sweetness and tact—in 
fact, she was a thoroughly charming girl. 

All this had not helped me any—not 
a bit of it; rather the contrary, I imagine. 
And now there she nodding and 
remarking with an inscrutable smile that 
she believed she had met Mr. Kyle 
rather informally, she feared. 

“And | hope, Mr. Kyle’—her eyes 
were sparkling merrily—*‘that you have 
forgiven my abruptness. It pure 
business,. you know.” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” I stammered. 
“Quite so—most certainly.” 

She nodded brightly and 
away, while I, 
the figure I had cut, hurried off in the 
opposite direction without so much as a 
word to O’Day, and blundered across 
the vision of Bertha Gurney, one of the 
last persons in the world I cared either 
to see or to have see me. She was 
snuggled in a corner of a great wicker 
chair, a ane in her lap. 

She beckoned to me 
imperious summons very much in - 
mood—no doubt with the mien—of 
Sp< iniel expecting to be whippe -d. Con- 
found it, | had been practising a dégagé 
manner for Bertha’s benefit all winter. 
However, | wrestled with my bluff. 

“Hello, Bertha!’ said I, grimacing at 
the hideous little Yorkshire which lay 
sleeping in her lap. ‘“‘How’s the—the 
waffle-hound this morning?” 

No use at all. I mouthed the words; 
my voice was throaty, my face tortured 
into a painty smile. The jeu 
fell to earth like bean-bag. 
merely looked surprised. 

“Sit down, Godfrey,” she said. 

Bertha is small, sharp, _ brilliant. 
Somehow she always reminds me of a 
saucy squirrel with her snapping blue 
eyes and quick gestures. 

“Do you know, Godfrey,” she began, 
“that you were downright rude to Elise 
Jessop last night * 

“Was Il?” I chuckled defiantly. 


“Yes, you were—a perfect boor. 


stor od, 


was 


walked 


and | obe yed the 


d’esprit 


Bertha 


The next time | go to the trouble of 


placing you {#éte-d-téte with one of the 


not at all unconscious of 


most charming and eligible girls in the 
world you'll know it. Why, the moment 
[ turned my back you were floundering 
away across the dance floor, like a great 
calf, bowling couples right and left.’ 

“Oh, come, Bertha,” I protested, 
wasn’t 1S bad as all that.” 

“Bad as all that 
flashed. ‘“‘And it isn’t as though you 
hadn’t told me how you admired Elise 
and how you wished you could get on 
with her. Y ou even said she was a girl 
you'd marry in a minute. And then 
when I arrange everything you run 
away. And there sat that poor creature 
among the palms, completely deserted, 
not knowing whether to laugh or cry.” 

“She laughed!” I shouted. ‘‘Don’t 
you be trying to make out a pathetic case 
for Miss Jessop. She laughed—and she’s 
been laughing ever since, hang her.” 

Bertha turned her pretty little squirrel 
face upon me and asked if I could blame 
her. As I refused to commit myself she 
went on: 

‘Do you know what’s the trouble 
with you, Godfrey Kyle? Well, I’ll tell 
you; this difidence of yours is all a pose. 
In your heart you loathe women. Don’t 
tell me,” she hurried on, as I made to 
speak. “I know how easy you are 
with men, how popular you are with 
them. Jack has told me all about it” 
Jack was my cousin and Bertha’s hus- 
band—“*‘and so has Tom O’Day and all 
the rest of your best friends.” 

A woman-hater! The Lord knows I’d 
have married long ago had I known how 
to go about it. Thirty-two years of 
bachelor existence had shown me how 
lonely, how abnormal, how utterly dam- 
nable itis. Did Bertha Gurney suppose 
for a moment that I would not have sat 
there with Elise Jessop and talked to her, 
and in fact got down on my knees to her, 
had I but knowmhow? Miss Jessop was 
charming; Bertha was right there. But 
she had an inscrutable little smile that 
went through me like an X-ray. 

There was something about Bertha’s 
charge, though, that appealed to my 
masculine instincts. I had much rather 
stand as a boor than as a silly ass. 

‘Loathe women,” I said, musingly. 
“T wouldn’t put it quite that way. At 
the same time,” [ added, “I can see your 


It was worse,” she 


human failings.” 


























O DAY REGARDED HER WITH 


**Mine!” Her eyes were sparkling. 

“[ mean all women’s,” I hastened. 
‘LT have lived, observed. I fancy I know 
about everything they possess in their 
little | ye ~weled boxes of tricks.” 

“Oh, you fancy you do—really!” she 
snapped. 

“Yes,” I bore on, “I know I do. 
They are so confoundedly ingenuous, 
while all the time they believe they are so 
subtle. I can, for instance, appraise 
their flattery to the last paltry farthing; 
I know, too, that in order to get the cor- 
rect meaning of anything they say, you 
have to hunt for the mental reservation 

just as | am aware that it would be 
folly to accept anything they do as a 
tangible fact until you have rooted out 
the underlying significance of their act.” 
All this rot I had dug out of a book by 
some fool German philosopher. But | 
didn’t tell Bertha so. 

“And where did you get all this won- 
derful knowledge?” she asked, calmly. 

Vout. CXXXV.—No. 808,—59 


A JOVIALLY IMPUDENT GRIN 


“Oh, I got it, all right,” I growled. 
**And there’s another thing,” I went on, 
inspired by my success, ‘‘woman’s in- 
tuition of which you hear so much.” 

“Yes, what about it?’ She was smil- 
ing now, one of those inscrutable inter- 
pretive Elise Jessop smiles. 

“It’s a—a—yjoke,” I floundered. 

“Ts it?” She arose. ‘Well, Mr. 
Kyle, shall I tell you what my intuition 
tells me? It tells me,” she proceeded as 
I nodded, “that you’re the joke. Wom- 
an-hater—!” She laughed, scornfully. 
“You know, perhaps you might be if you 
were not too much of a coward to de- 
velop any emotion as positive as hatred. 
If you wish to know the truth, Godfrey 
Kyle, you are so awfully afraid that 
some girl will marry your money that 
you cannot sleep nights.” ‘ 

“Bertha!” | bawled. ‘‘I—” 

But she interrupted, laughing. 

“Really, Godfrey, you are merely 
amusing. Amusing She flung the 
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repetition over her shoulder as_ she 
walked away. 

As I stood staring at her I don’t sup- 
pose I was ever so desperately angry in 
my life. The impulse was strong to fol- 
low her and tell her thereafter to mind 
her own business. And I would have 
done it, too, had not the Wainwright girl, 
her dog still in tow, appeared from be- 
hind the back of the big chair which 
Bertha had occupied. I turned to her 
with blazing eyes, too angry to care 
eithe r who or what she was. 

“If you please,” I said—my voice was 
as crisp, my manner as abrupt, as it ever 
was to any stenographer in my office 

“how much of my conversation with 
Mrs. Gurney did you hear?” 

She stopped short, flushing. 

“Mr. Kyle, really—” 

“Oh, I don’t mean to imply you were 
—were eavesdropping,” I interrupted. 
‘But you were approaching us and you 
must have heard something.” 

She regarded me frankly. 

“Your voices were hardly 
fidential,” she admitted. 

There was a pause, while I stood star- 
ing at her. At length some impulse 
caused me to speak. 

“Since you have heard—I don’t know 
how much, but enough, I guess—I’m 
glad,” I said. Somehow or other my 
emotions had given me a certain detach- 
edness through which I was able to stand 
and talk to her as freely and coherently 
as I would to Tom O’Day. Or perhaps 
it was Miss Wainwright herself; at all 
events, | was natural as daylight and 
bold as a lion—that is, in a way. 

“Are you terribly busy, just now?” I 
ventured. As she shook her head, I con- 
tinued: “‘I’d appreciate it a lot if I could 
talk to you somewhere—right now. | 
I want your advice.” 

She glanced across the lawn to a pago- 
da which fronted a high bluff, and then 
moved toward the veranda steps, | 
following at her side, mentally invoking 
the aid of Artemis and-all the amiable 
gods and goddesses, who have been cred- 
ited with kindly interest in_ stricken 
humanity. An extraordinary girl, Miss 
Wainwright, lithe, graceful, accom- 
plished. She was all in white, with a 
crimson scarf under the rolling collar of 
her shirt-waist, and the brim of her hat 


well, con- 





hid her face above the cheek-bones. | 
think this helped me somewhat in our 
course to the pagoda—helped me, despite 
the fact of a wonderful little wisp of a 
curl right at the nape of her neck. 

At all events, we got there and went in 
and sat down, with heavy trellised vines 
shielding us from the hotel veranda. 

““Miss Wainwright,” I began, before 
she had time to say anything, “first of 
all, I want to tell you something about 
myself.” 

“Do you have to?” I don’t know 
just what she meant; but she was smil- 
ing. My hands went up, a bit tragical- 
ly, I imagine. 

‘Now please!’ I protested. 
the first—the first time 
you'll let me get this off my chest— 

“T’m_ sorry,” she said, sincerely 
enough. She gestured for me to go on. 

“No doubt,” I began, “‘you heard 
Bertha Gurney call me a joke—among 
other things.” I paused, but as the girl 
said nothing I went on. ‘“‘ Well, I am 


“This is 





%> 


so far as women are concerned. I[ don’t 
know why. [ get along well enough 
with men. But women —! There’s 


something about them. .It’s been so 
since I was a boy. For instance, there 
are some persons who for some unac- 
countable reason can’t be in the same 
room with a cat—” 

“Mr. Kyle—!” Her hands flew to 
her mouth; then suddenly abandoning 
effort to restrain herself, she rippled with 
laughter. 

‘“*[—I—I’m sorry. I didn’t mean that 
as—as it sounded. What I tried to indi- 
cate was, that some unaccountable influ- 
ence, some—well, I don’t know what it 
is. Anyway, if I attempt to be at ease 
with—with you, or any other girl, I feel 

-and look—like an elephant in a china- 
closet—shop, I mean. And so—” 

“And so,’ she smiled, “‘you feel your 
course is aloofness—and retreat.” 

“It is the only course.” I brought 
my palms together with acrash. “And, 
Miss Wainwright, I hate it. I don’t like 
the life I’m leading. I’m ‘Uncle God- 
frey’ to a host of children, who belong to 
friends of my age. I’m a visitor—wel- 
come, | hope—to many a family draw- 
ing-room and dinner-table, but damn it, 
Miss Wainwright—” I sprang to my 


feet. ‘‘l beg your pardon, Miss—” 


I mean, if 


- ee. 





— soy 
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“Tt’s perfectly all right,” she said, 
gently. “I understand. Please go 
on—” 

“Well,” I plunged, “I want a family 
board and a drawing-room, a wife and 
children of my own. I don’t w ant to be 
‘uncle’; I want to be ‘dad,’ see 

“Yes, I see,” she’said, ‘ les = 
Have you any particular—” Here she 
became a bit confused herself. “I beg 
your pi ardon,” she added. 

“No, no particular girl,” I replied. 

‘That is, | rather—rather admire—. For 
example, | mean I'd like to know Miss 
Jessop better. | really think I would. 
And other girls, too, for that matter. 
But I’ve never known how to develop 
feminine friendship, nor how to explore 
the feminine mind. I am honest with 
you: I’m sick of this bachelor life. Yet 
I’ve read—and heard—enough to realize 
the folly of marrying a girl simply on her 
beauty or because her gowns happen to 
be attractive.” 

She seemed to approve of this, but had 
nothing to say. 

‘Now you may wonder,” I resumed, 
why I|’m boring you with all this. [ll 


‘ 


aes 


} 


tell you. You are here, as | understand 
it, serving as an employee of the hotel to 
see that the guests are entertained 

I fancied I caught a defiant sort of an ex- 
pression on her face and raised my hands 
deprecatingly. “Oh, don’t misunder- 
stand; I think that’s fine of you, simply 
bully. What I am trying to get at 1s 
this: why couldn’t you take"me in hand 
and coach me so that I would be some- 
thing less than an ass. I think you 
could do it, I really do. You could 
teach me to dance, and, and—well, show 
me all sorts of parlor snake stuff 

I glanced at her, expecting to see 
laughter. But on the contrary, she was 
studying me seriously. 

“You have been perfectly all right 
with me,” she said, at length. ‘‘ You’ve 
talked freely and easily and—you—’ 

‘But that,” I interrupted, eagerly, “‘is 
because | am simply talking business 
with you, discussing a business proposi- 
tion. You can see the difference 

“Yes, I see it,” was her reply, “but I 
wonder if you do, really? You were in- 
tent upon a cert: 1in idea—a_ business 
proposition, as you say. It filled your 
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mind; while you were talking you were 
not thinking about your hands, or your 
feet, or wondering whether you were 
impressing me. Can't you see that you 
were treating me just like an ordinary 
human being? And all girls, don’t you 
know, are ordinary human beings. _ | 
think if you’ll keep this in mind and treat 
all girls as you have me you won’t require 
assistance.” 

“But I shall,” I declared. “Now 
come, Miss Wainwright, what will you 
charge? Name any price you wish.” 

She laughed. 

‘I don’t want you to be too business- 
like. As a matter of fact, | am here, as 
you have said, to see that guests are en- 
tertained. For this | am well paid; and 
every one has been dear to me. I'll be 
glad to do anything I can—but, of 
course, it will have to be accepted as in 
line with my duties here. ‘There would 
be no formal lectures, you know, nor 
anything of the sort—that would be too 
silly for worlds.” 

“Then what?” I asked, puzzled. 

“Why, we'll be—well, casual, don’t 
you understand? I'll be happy to help 
you in any way I can—always, of course, 
as a matter of the purest business.” 

| agreed with this quite cordially, and 
as I am not at all a bad business man I 
didn’t let her get away before we came to 
a definite understanding. As a first 
step, she was to teach me to dance. 
There was a little rustic dancing-pavilion 
in the heart of the pines several hundred 
yards from the hotel, and we arranged to 
meet in the late afternoon when almost 
every one was in his, or her, room, dress- 
ing for dinner. She quite fell into the 
spirit of the adventure. 

‘For music,” she said, gaily, “we'll 
have little Sam Pate, one of the colored 
bell-boys. He is wonderful with his har- 
monica, and as he is playing it constant- 
ly,no one will be attracted to the pavilion 
by the music. This afternoon, then, at 
six.” 

I don’t suppose, if I live to be ninety 
years old, that I shall ever forget a single 
detail of our first lesson. The sinking 
sun had reached the top of the pines and 
was filling the grove with a soft, weird 
light when I arrived, towing the little 
bell-hop and impressing upon him the 
absolute necessity of the utmost secrecy, 
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bestowing by way of emphasis sundry 
coins which lay loose in a pocket of my 
dinner-clothes. As I was beginning to 
banter Sammy, in order to keep up 
my courage, my instructor appeared. 
She was dressed for dinner, and as she 
stepped noiselessly across the firm car- 
pet of pine needles she seemed less a hu- 
man being than some goddess. I’m a 
lover of painting, am, in fact, supposed 
to be something of a connoisseur. The 
picture she made quite took me out of 
myself. 

“Stop a moment; stay right there, 
will you, Miss Wainwright?” I cried. 
“In this setting you look for all the 
world like something from Diaz.” 

She flushed and then advanced toward 
me, smiling, while I, utterly amazed at 
my temerity—and sore afraid—stood 
there like an oaf. 

“For a man who has no way with 
girls, that was a remarkably pretty 
speech,” she said. She glanced at the 
colored boy. ‘‘Now, Sammy, you play 
that one-step—don’t you remember?” 
she added, and then, as the boy looked 
puzzled, she hummed a sprightly air. 
Thus inspired, he placed the harmonica 
to his mouth and joined in most effec- 
tively. ‘‘ Now, sir,” she said, turning to 
me, “‘if you'll let me have your hands.” 

Beyond all question it must have been 
a scene for the gods, that spectacle of a 
great awkward man towed by a radiant 
being over a sylvan dance floor to music 
as furnished by a mite of a colored boy 
who sat on the orchestra platform, his 
great eyes rolling over his mouth-organ. 

“Now,” she said at length, “we'll try 


it together. Do you know how to hold a 
girl?” 
“The Lord forbid, I don’t,” I mur- 


mured. ‘Then taking the bit in my teeth 
I slid my arm about her waist, feeling 

and no doubt appearing—very like a 
bear trying to be gentle with a tall 
Sévres vase. She corrected my posi- 
tion, quite professionally, and then as 
the boy started his music we began to 
gyrate, I perspiring like a stev edeee, and 
muttering maledictions every time my 
feet got entangled with each other or 
with hers. But I progressed, and at 


length, losing myself in the rhythm of 
foot and body, was really dancing when 
suddenly she stopped. 

















TOM O'DAY 


CAME UP 


“You re ally have it!” she cried, tri- 
umphantly. ‘‘Do you realize you have 
been doing splendidly? You grasp the 
idea perfectly.’ 

“Do I? Bully!” I stood, my arms 
encircling her, grinning like a gargoyle. 

“You only hold your partner when 
you’re dancing,” she said, gently. 

My arm fell from about her waist like 

leaden bar and, stepping backward, | 
stared at her dazedly. ‘Then I blurted 
it all out. 

“Why did—why did you say that, 
Miss Wainwright? You spoiled it 
spoiled the whole thing.” 


“Spoiled!” She gazed at me won- 
deringly. 
“Why, yes!”’ Isaid. “I was detached, 


as you had told me to be. In fact, I had 
filled my mind with the idea that you 
were nothing more than a meal-sack, a 
lay figure—and—and then, by George! 
you spoke and I As I stopped ab- 
ruptly, she nodded. 





AND BORE HER AWAY 


‘l understand. I’m sorry,” she said. 
She hesitated a moment, then she smiled. 
“Well, suppose hereafter you just con- 
sider that I ama girl. I sha’n’t bite you. 
We'lltry itagain. Play, Sammy, please.” 

As I am a living man, it was just like 
that. I took her in my arms and away 
we went as naturally as though she were 
my sister. The ice was broken. 

I came to look forward to the little 
afternoon sessions as the only event of 
the day worth thinking about, and I 
think Miss Wainwright enjoyed them, 
too. Or, at least, she must have enjoyed 
My honest naiveté was that of a 
backwoodsman. Often I made her stop 
and show me how to ask a girl for a 
dance, how to leave her after it was over 

in short, at my unceasing behest she 
conducted me through the entire curric- 
ulum of those little formalities and nice- 
ties that mark the social relations be- 
tween the sexes. I learned to approach 
her with a nonchalant swagger, learned 


mé. 
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to lead in light dance ing converse ation and 
to accept her feminine deviousness as an 
open book. There came a time when 
she gave me my degree. 

There was a gorgeous sunset and the 
grove was filled with a curious crimson 

glow. 

“T don’t think there is anything more 
I can teach you, Mr. Kyle,” she said. 
“You are quite ready to go in and hold 
your own with—with Miss Jessop or, in 
fact, any girl.” 

“Do you think so, really?” I exulted. 
“Well, do you know, I think so, too. 
You’re not so much, you girls, after all. 
| owe you one. You don’t know how 
much you’ve done for me. But I think 
| can show you, ina way.” Impulsively 
suiting action to word, | seized her hand 
and, raising it to my lips, bent over it 
very much after the manner of the late 
Richard Mansheld in Cyrano. And be- 
fore she could snatch it away I had 
kissed it. As I raised my head with a 
smile of triumph I saw she was not look- 
ing at me atall. She was staring straight 
over my shoulder, her eyes filled with a 
strange light. I turned. 

There, gazing at us with horror as 
pronounced as though we were creatures 
from the pit, stood Bertha Gurney. 
Miss Wainwright was the first, appar- 
ently, to recover. At least she was the 
first to speak. 

“T am = sorry, Mrs. Gurney. We 
meant—that is, Mr. Kyle meant to sur- 
prise you all at the hop to-night.” 

“You mean,” Bertha replied, coldly, 
advancing to the pavilion, “that God- 
frey intended this knightly osculation to 
be a public, instead of a private, per- 
formance?” 

“Don’t be an idiot, Bertha,” I cried, 
thoroughly annoyed at her. “‘I decided 
to stop being a farmer and Miss Wain- 
wright has been. giving me lessons—I 
mean in dancing.’ 

“The fee was rather reasonable, 
wasn’t it?’ asked Bertha, imperturbably. 

" Reason: ible!’ I stood glaring at 
her. “Oh, if you mean my kissing her 
hand, why, yes, it was re asonable. But 
that was all she’d let me give her—that 
is,’ | stammered, “she wouldn’t let me 
give her anything. [—” 

“And so—” Bertha began. 
didn’t finish. 


But she 
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“*T think, really, Mrs. Gurney,” the 
girl interrupted, “that I'd be awfully in- 
debted if we dropped this subject.” 

It was an awfully unwise thing for 
Miss Wainwright to do, because Bertha 
was by all odds the social lioness of the 
inn, and, after all, it was she who had 
made the girl. Bertha, suddenly trans- 
formed into an icy statuette, turned 
away. 

Thus Helen Wainwright ended herself 
quite completely. She was dropped 
by all the crowd at the inn who amount- 
ed to anything significant and was 
obliged to depend upon the nonentities 
for such functions as she organized; as a 
consequence things broke badly for her. 
I didn’t know anything about all this at 
the time. I am not a great observer, 
and, besides, | was too occupied with my 
newly acquired accomplishments _ to 
think a great deal about her— that is, in 
a concrete way. 

“You had it in you,” Bertha would 
say, “and any girl could have done just 
what the Wainwright girl did.”” And | 
came to agree with her. 

My spurs were won in a gallop at the 
very first hop. I danced five times with 
Elise and twice with Bertha. What with 
my stock of small talk, my familiarity 
with all dances, I made the hit of my life, 
both with myself and with the crowd. 

Miss Jessop E lise, 1 it had come to be; ; 
I don’t know in just what way—is a 
stunning blonde with hair like raw corn- 
silk and dark-blue eyes that sparkle like 
ice. Within my range of action—which 
was limited-—we got to be excellent pals. 
That X-ray smile of hers was missing 
and very often on the veranda, in the 
midst of a crowd, she deferred to me 
when | expressed some view, or made a 
remark, in a way that was extremely 
flattering. Girls, after all, as Miss 
Wainwright had so well said, are human 
beings. 

One day I advanced sufficiently far 
to escort Elise to a hop at a neighboring 
hotel. We made the trip around the 
bay in my runabout. Not many were 


there from the Pondicherry and I must 
have danced every other number with 
Elise. The floor was wonderful, the 
music good, and dancing, with me, had 
come to be the greatest of all indoor 
length I 


sports. At commandeered 
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““HANG IT ALL, HELEN, I LOVE YOtl 


some ices and we went to a little retreat 
in the conservatory. 

“Do you remember, Elise,” I said, 
laughingly, ““how I retreated the last 
time we were in a place like this?” 

“How long ago that seems,” she 
sighed. ‘Do you know that night I 
thought you hated me.” 

“Hated you!” I guffawed. “I was 
merely afraid, plumb scared, that’s all. 
Hate you!” I gazed at her like a great 
calf. ‘‘ Well, I should say not.” 

She sat, not replying. She certainly 
was beautiful. And her father, Silas 
Jessop, isacoal baron. Presently one of 
her gloves slipped from her lap to the 
floor. Quick as thought I leaned down 
and picked it up. I don’t know what 
demon possessed me, but at all events [ 
didn’t give it right back. I sat toying 
with it, enjoying the feel of the fragile 
thing. Then, somehow or other, | 
couldn’t give it back. I don’t know why. 
There seemed to be the fool instinct that 
she’d be disappointed if I did. I don’t 
know. Anyway, I stuffed it into my 





SO THAT YOU MUST LOVE ME” 


pocket, while she sat there, sat as 
though waiting for something, I didn’t 
know what—but I knew it wasn’t the 
glove. 

Finally, with something of constraint, 
I asked if we should dance, and she, nod- 
ding silently, arose and walked toward 
the ballroom. Thick as I am, the situ- 
ation unfolded its mystery to me before 
the evening was over. She had expect- 
ed something romantic. I don’t say she 
wanted a proposal. I don’t think she 
did. But no girl objects to a little 
dallying about the edge of things, par- 
ticularly in a case such as ours. For 
Bertha Gurney had been manceuvering 
both of us, born matchmaker that she is, 
talking first to the one, then to the 
other—carrying what each of us said, or 
was alleged to have said, back and forth, 
and all that sort of thing. The fact 1s, 
too, I'd liked to have been a bit moony. 
But I didn’t know how. 

On the way home, tooling over the 
dark road, I decided that Helen Wain- 
wright hadn’t taught me everything. 
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[his started me on a train of thought 
about the girl. I realized that I hadn't 
seen her to speak to more than twice in a 
fortnight, and that upon these occasions 
I had tossed her a word or two as I| hur- 
ried along in the wake of Elise Jessop. 
Rather scurvy treatment of a girl who 
had done as much for me as she had. 
But just now Elise was at my side, and 
as I had been rather silent, I had to 
atone. None the less, I kept Helen 
Wainwright in mind, and next day I 
spoke of her to Elise. She laughed, 
trifle bitterly. 

“Bertha was rather disappointed 
her, | fancy,” she said. ‘She took her 
up and made a lot of her here. I don’t 
think the girl appreciated it; in fact, I’m 
sure she didn’t. You can never tell 
about persons of the sort. Bertha is al- 
ways too ready to be decent to any one. 
But Miss Wainwright made a horrid 
mistake in antagonizing her.” 

“Did she do that?” I asked. 

She glanced at me sharply. 

“You ought to know. It happened at 
the pavilion when Bertha found you 
taking a dancing lesson. She was hor- 
ribly rude—Helen Wainwright, I mean. 
I really think if she weren’t helping sup- 
port a mother and small brother, Bertha 
would have arranged to have her leave 
here.” She paused. “I am afraid | 
shouldn’t have been so considerate. At 
all events, our crowd has dropped her 
and she isn’t getting on at all well.” 

“Yes.” That was all I said. I had 
almost forgotten that thrilling little 
scene in the pavilion. But now every- 
thing was clear as day. The girl had 
offended Bertha and was paying the 
penalty. There was something about 
Elise’s cold satisfaction that chilled me. 
I stared at her, wondering whether that 
icy sparkle in her blue eyes was a reflex 
of her nature. 

Later I decided that it was not. 
Those eyes of hers, as I found, could be 
quite sufficiently warm to melt me by 
slow but sure degrees. There were a 
great many wonderful things about her, 
and while, as we came to know each 
other better, we clashed upon occasion, | 
found myself slowly but surely ap- 
proaching the conclusion that marriage, 
after all, is a matter of adjustment and 
that primarily it is the large things that 
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count, the minor dovetailing of traits 
and individualities coming later. 

In the mean time I had taken occasion 
to hunt out Miss Wainwright and let 
her know how and where I stood. But 
I don’t think I had much success, as she 
was dreadfully busy with a tennis tour- 
nament among the youngsters, and | 
never had the chance for a good straight 
talk. At length, however, | managed to 
intercept her as she was hurrying from 
the courts to the hotel. She made a 
wonderful picture; I appreciated that, 
filled as my mind was with Elise Jessop. 
Her silk waist was open at the throat and 
her dark hair—she carried her hat in her 
hand—was in picturesque disarray. She 
smiled in a perfunctory way and was 
about to pass when I playfully put out 
my arm, whereupon she paused, gazing 
at me curiously. 

“Have you been in the pavilion late- 
ly?” I asked. 

“No,” she shook her head. Then, as 
though reaching a sudden decision, she 
stepped toward me impulsively. ‘Oh, 
Mr. Kyle, you could really help me, if 
you would. I have got up a dance 
there to-night with some Hawaiian mu- 
sicians; there will be a crowd, but there 
won't be the real crowd. Can’t you, 
won't you get some of your people and 
come? It ‘ll help a great deal. It will 
help me with the hotel people more than 
you can imagine. Won’t you, please?” 

I nodded my head emph: itically. 

“You bet I will,” I said. “Vl get as 
many as | can—and I'll be there myself; 
for, | need one more lesson —a very im- 
portant one. Will you give it to me?” 

She nodded, smiling. 


“Tl give you anything you like if 


you'll only do what I ask,” she said. 
She acknowledged my reiterated inten- 
tions with a smile and hurried on her 
way to the hotel. 

Well, I got the crowd, all right. But 
it was only after a fight. Whether it 
was my eloquence which was vast—or 
the Hawaiian musicians, or just what, I 
induced Bertha to call a truce on the girl, 
and once she was in line the rest was 
easy—except with Elise. She was 
downright stuffy. 

““T won’t go, Godfrey,” she said, “and 
if you want to please me you won’t go, 
either,” 
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THE 
“Why not?” I asked, 


with open amazement. 

‘‘Tust because I don’t intend to be 
manceuvered about by that Wainwright 
girl.’ Then as I stood staring, speech- 
less, she flared out at me with a temper 
of which I hadn’t believed any girl capa- 


regarding her 


ble. ‘‘You make me sick—absolutely 
sick, Godfrey Kyle. Any girl that 
w alks can twine you around her fin- 
ger. 


‘Don’t be so sure of that,” I retorted. 
“T am sure of it. Why don’t you act 
like a man—a—a—’” 


My interruption came in the form of 


admiration. It was 
looked like a furious 
beautifully 


an expression of 
sincere, She 
goddess, so unutterably, so 
angry that I had to speak. 
“By Jove, Elise,” I said, 
stunner!” 
In an instant she was smiling. In an- 
other instant she was like the sun that 
shines after a May rain. I was dazzled, 


too. 


““you’re a 


utterly overwhelmed by the swiftness of 


the transition, and while I stood _blink- 
ing she reversed herself 
course she would go to the dance, if | 
wished her to—if I would take her. 
Would I? Weil, would I! I left her 
with my head in the clouds, my stride 
that of agiant. I meant to make history 
that evening. 

And it proved to be hop meet for 
history. There was vivid moonlight 
and the rays came down through the 
pines like silver rain. The women in 
their soft, filmy gowns of varied hues 
seemed like figures painted on ivory, and 
that wonderful lilt of the Hawaiian 
music added to the dream quality of the 
entire function. It was a night for ro- 
mance. I felt it; I was filled with the 
spirit of knight-errantry—exalted, up- 
lifted. 

“Give me a ribbon from your—your 
hair, or somewhere,” I whispered to 
Elise, ‘and I'll lick any seven chaps who 
think they can take it away from me.” 

“Don’t be silly, Godfrey,” she said. 
Then she smiled softly. “‘How many 
dances do you want to-night?” 

“T want—”’ I paused. I was going to 
say that I wanted all, every one; but | 
knew that when I said that I’d have to 
go on and say something else, and | 
didn’t know whether this would be the 
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utterly. Of 
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time, or the place; nor, in fact, did I 
know just what to say, or what to do. 
I hadn’t made an ass of myself in a 
fortnight—and I was playing safe. So, 
finally, I said I would take all she’d give 
me. She hadn’t time to reply when 
Tom O’Day came up and bore her away 
for the first dance—which was rightfully 
mine—he leering at me and she smiling 
an inscrutable, pitying sort of a smile, as 
they whirled away. 

For a moment I stood where I had 
been left, feeling unutterably foolish, 
when, looking across the room, my eyes 
caught Miss Wainwright speaking to 
the dark-skinned leader of the band. 
When she turned away from him I was 
at her side. 

“May I have this?” I 
looked at me, smiling 

“Tt is to be a waltz,” she warned. 
“You remember what trouble you had 
with it.” 

‘I don’t care what it is,” I replied, 
doggedly, “‘I] want this dance with you 
and I want you to keep that promise 
about helping me.” 

They were playing that wonderful 
song of good-by, the Aloha oe, to waltz 
time, and as we swung away across the 
floor we were as one. [| don’t know why 
it was. I was not thinking about my 
feet, nor, for that matter, about anything 
but the wonderful soft rhythm and the 
poetry of motion. My senses were 
steeped in it; I don’t think we spoke at 
all until the music ceased and we stood 

calling for an encore. 

“You waltz beautifully,” she said. 
“T don’t think I ever had such a perfect 
dance. ‘ 

‘Thi it,”’ I said, sincerely and natural- 
ly, “‘is because it’s you. Somehow or 
other I seem to go right ahead without 
thought, whereas in the case 

“Oh, I’m a meal-sack, you know.” 
She laughed and started away as the 
musicians began to respond to the en- 
core. 


**Meal-sack!”’ 


asked. She 


I was rigid for a mo- 
ment, staring at her. Meal-sack! She 
stood a trifle apart, poised, alert. Her 
dark hairgleamed inthe soft light, her red, 
mobile lips parted, her eyes glowing. | 
strode to her, thrilled with the knowl- 
edge that here was a girl as wonderful, as 
thoroughly handsome and dainty and 
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feminine, as any girl in the world; a girl, 
too, with whom I was thoroughly at 
home, with whom I was not obliged to 
acta part. 

**] want the rest of this dance,” 
masterful and dominant. 
further ado I put my 
and whirled out on the 

‘‘] have wanted to ask you some- 
thing,” I said at length. “It’s a matter 
of further instruction. You said you’d 
help me if I got the crowd here.” 

“Well,” she smiled, “why don’t you 
ask?” 

We danced in silence for a few seconds. 
Then | spoke, bluntly. 

*“l’ve been wondering how to propose 
to a girl. I mean,” 1 hurried on, “in 
the rght and proper way—so I won't 
be ridiculous. Now I’m going to propose 
to you, see, and I want you to tell me 
how it goes. | 

She had stopped dancing and was 
staring at me. 

“But I can’t help you there, Mr. 
Kyle; | know nothing whatever about 
ag 

“I don’t care,” said I, grimly. 
“You've helped me a lot already and 
I want you to help me in this. You 
just have to, you know.” 

As she looked about her, every line of 
her tense, lithe figure giving warning of 


I said, 

Then without 
arm about her 
floor. 


impending flight, I slipped my arm 
through hers. 
“Miss Wainwright, it won’t do. I 


am desperate. You can get out of this 
only by making a scene.”’ 

So throaty was my voice, so villain- 
esque my mien, that she allowed me to 
escort her down the steps into the grove 
without so much as batting an eye. 


“Miss Wainwright—Helen,” I be- 
gan, “I love you. There isn’t any 
doubt about it at all. It’s the surest 


thing you know. I’ve always loved you 
ever since I first saw you; that’s the rea- 
son | ran away the day you talked to me 
about the entertainment. Something 
told me you were different from any girl 
I had ever met. That’s right, too; all 
the other girls are selling platters along- 
side of you, dear. | have the means and 
the will to make you happy. I love 
your wonderful eyes, and your hair—I 
love everything about you. When I’m 


with you | am just as natural and happy 


as though—as though we had grown up 
together. I know the fight you’re mak- 
ing; know all about you. You're the 
kind of a real girl that | want to marry. 
I admire, re spect, I love you, and if you'll 
marry me I’ll be the happiest and lucki- 
est chap in the world.” | stopped 
abruptly, trembling. ‘‘ How was that,” 
I gulped, “pretty rotten?” 

There she stood in the midst of the 
trees, with the moon rays sifting down 
upon her, transhxed. Then as I came 
closer to her I found her eyes filled with 
tears. 

“And you—you ask me to teach you 
to propose,” she said. ‘‘ You!” 

“Then it was all right?” 

“All right! It was wonderful. It 
was—” She paused. 

Then suddenly I knew—knew that 
my heart and not my lips had spoken; 
that the convictions of my very soul had 
welled forth in speech that I did not 
recognize. And Helen Wainwright, not 
Elise, had inspired it. Elise—worldly, 
cold, calculating, a creature purely of the 
froth of life—no wonder I couldn’t pro- 
pose to her. I came close to Helen, and 
stood looking down into her wonderful 
eyes. 

““It—it—was really great,” she re- 
sumed. ‘‘When you speak—speak to 
Miss Jessop, she—won’t laugh at you, 
believe me.” 

I reached out my hand and put it upon 
her shoulder. 

“Helen, I’m not going to propose to 
any one again. I’ve spoken my piece, 
blundered with it upon the girl of all 
girls | wanted to have hear it. | 
couldn’t do it again to save my neck. 
Anyway, I don’t have to.” 


“Mr. Kyle!” 

“You heard what I said. I can’t 
make that speech twice. Except I will 
say I love you—love you so— Hang it 


all, Helen, I love you so that you must 
love me; it wouldn’t be natural if you 
didn’t. This thing couldn’t have come 
to me all by itself.” 

She gazed at me a moment. Then 
suddenly she put out her arms in infinite- 
ly tender abandonment, while the wail- 
ing music of the Hawaiians and the lilt 
of the sea and the whisper of the pines 
merged in harmony subtly sweet—and 
for us alone 
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[THe recent revolution in Russia has provoked a host of interesting speculations as 
to the effect which this great social upheaval may have upon the anti-monarchical 
forces already in ferment in Germany. The two articles which follow differ radically in 
their vision of the possible future trend of events. 

Dr. Kuno Francke presents a careful analysis of the social organization, political 
tendencies and temper of the German people as viewed by one who may justly be re- 
garded as speaking for the Germans themselves. 

Che Hon. James M. Beck, whose forceful utterances on the war have attracted wide 
attention, views the picture from a different side, and lays stress upon various factors 
which may prove crucial in bringing about far-reaching changes both in the German 
state and in _ fortunes of its Imperial family. 

As the gazine goes to press, Germany appears to be on the eve of momentous 
events which may de velop before these pages re ach the reader. It should also be said 


that Dr. Francke’s article, designed for the 


delayed in publication.—Eprror.] 
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[GRBZSROOS ie collapse of the 
ty aeeer—"=1/ rotten structure of Rus- 
sian autocracy and the 
emergence of a new 
Russia, teeming with 
chaotic possibilities, 
are perhaps the most 
portentous consequences which the 
world war has had thus far. The ques- 
tion naturally suggests itself—what will 
the effect of this colossal upheaval be 
upon Germany? Will Kaiserdom go 
the same way that Czardom has gone? 
Will it, too, crumble to pieces before 
the storm of outraged public opinion? 
And will a German republic, the dream 
of the patriots of 1848, finally descend 
upon us as the New Jerusalem, to atone 
for the horrors and woes which now 
are pouring upon the world from the 
vials of wrath? 

Such men as Karl Liebknecht or the 
author of J’accuse would probably an- 
swer this question in the afhrmative. 
And there is no telling what dimensions 
a republican propaganda, directed by 
skilful leaders and fanned by the dis- 
tress of the millions, might assume. 
The only safe guide, however, for esti- 
mating the probable success of such a 





August number, has been unavoidably 


republican propaganda is to be found 
in the actual strength and manifest 
weight of anti-monarchical feeling now 
existing in Germany. 

No doubt, the Socialist party has in 
years past habitually taken a demon- 
stratively anti-monarchical stand. Ever 
since the foundation of the Empire the 
party consistently and on_ principle 
voted in the Reichstag against govern- 
mental budgets. It regularly withdrew 
in a body just before the formal cheers 
for the Emperor with which a Reichs- 
tag session 1s closed. And it has been 
particularly unsparing and virulent in 
personal criticism of the present Em- 
peror. But it is not casting doubt upon 
the genuineness of democratic feeling in 
the Socialist party when I say that all 
these demonstrations were, after all, 
demonstrations and nothing more. They 
were in part fit answers to equally vio- 
lent denunciations hurled against the 
Socialists by the Emperor, and in part 
conventional gestures inherited from the 
tradition of 1848. With the vital points 
of the Socialist program of the day or 
of the future these demonstrations had 
little to do. In spite of them the 
Socialists have taken an active share in 
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constructive political work in monarch- 
ical Germany. For years Socialist mem- 
bers of the Reichstag have been in 
evidence on all the important parlia- 
mentary committees; and it is an open 
that their colleagues from other 
parties, as a rule, value them as par- 
ticularly effective, well-informed, and 
eagel associates. The same 
Socialist participation in communal 
work; city councils, school commissions, 
factory-inspection boards all over Ger- 


secret 


many have, benefited on a large scale 
from Socialist co-operation. In some 
of the smaller states, such as Hesse and 
Wiirtemberg, Socialist deputies have 


even gone so far as to appear occasion- 
ally at court functions—flirtations with 
the provincial dynasties which, to be 
sure, did not censure from the 
stricter adherents of the orthodox party 
What ts most significant of all 


escape 


creed. 


at the momentous Reichstag session of 


August 4, 1914, the Socialist party 
suspended its whole traditional policy 
of opposition by voting solidly for a 
governmental bill—the war appropria- 
tion. 

What are the concrete demands for 
which the German Socialist party has 
stood unswervingly during the last forty 


years, as integral and fundamental parts 
of its vital program? Briefly stated, 
they are as follows: ministerial responsi- 


bility to parliament, suffrage reform in 
Prussia, redistribution of the electoral 
districts for the Reichstag, disestablish- 
ment of the church, introduction of the 
principle of free public instruction for 
all, substitution of the militia system 
for the present military service, tax re- 
form based upon the principle of direct 
taxation only, labor reform based upon 
co-operation of the state and the labor 
unions, eventual nationalization of the 
large industries. None of these de- 
mands is fundamentally incompatible 
with the monarchical form of govern- 
ment. In the prosecution of 
them the Socialist party has had the 
support of one or another of the parties 
which avowedly accept the monarchy 
as the form of government best suited 
to German conditions. In questions of 
parliamentary reform it has worked side 
by side with both Liberals and Clericals. 
In educational and ecclesiastical mat- 


is true of 


most of 
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ters it has stood shoulder to shoulder 
with the Liberals. In social legislation 
and industrial affairs it has frequently 
found itself, though grudgingly, in ac- 
cord with the Government. Only with 
the Conservatives has it been invariably 
and hopelessly 

It may, indeed, be said that the 
Conservative party, much as it has done 
for the conservation and the develop- 
ment of the agricultural resources of the 
country, and much as it has thereby 
helped to uphold German economic 
strength in the present war, has played 
in parliamentary politics of recent years 
a most unenviab le part. In 1909 it de- 
feated, in common with the Clericals, 
the inheritance tax bill introduced 
by Prince von Bilow in the Reichs- 
tag. Through a number of years it 
opposed and finally succeeded in par- 
tially wrecking the great midland-canal 
scheme of the Prussian Government, 
from foolish fear of its supposed injuri- 
ousness to the great landed interests and 
from narrow jealousy of its expected 
benefits to the industrial population. 
And throughout the last decade it has 
stood uncompromisingly against suf- 
frage reform in Prussia. In the face of 


} 
at odds. 


the overwhelmingly progressive senti- 
ment generated by the war, the Con- 


servative party cannot possibly exert in 
the future the same baneful influence in 
retarding legislation that it has exerted 
in the past. And most, if not all, of the 
demands of the Socialist party are likely 
in the long run to be put through by 
parliamentary majorities composed of 
Socialists, Liberals, and Clericals. 

The most urgent of these demands at 
the present moment seems to be the 
suffrage reform in Prussia. It is, in- 
deed, an untenable situation that, 
whereas Prussian voters, like all other 
Germans, elect their representatives in 
the German Parliament (Reichstag) on 
the basis of universal and direct man- 
hood suffrage, these same voters should 
be restricted in the elections to the 


legislature of their own state (Landtag) 
by a system of indirect suffrage which is 
the very embodiment of class rule, and 
the rule of the moneyed class at that. 
It is an anomaly that in a state whose 
governmental policy in administration 
and public service has been traditionally 
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guided by the principle of non-partisan 
consideration of the needs of 
the legislature should be constituted 1 in 
such a manner that by far the 
class of voters eighty-four per cent. ot 
the population—is entitled to only a 
third of the votes in the electoral college, 
and therefore remains practically with- 
out representation. It is an absurdity 
that in a state whose citizens, by their 
number, their intelligence, and their in- 
terest in public affairs, exert a leading 
influence upon the policies of the na- 
tional parliament, the interest in the 
elections for the state Diet should have 
been forced down so low that in many 
districts less than ten, sometimes even 
less than five, per cent. of the voters 
exercise their nominal right to vote. It 
is intolerable that in a state whose 
manufactures and industries surpass 
those of all other German states in bulk 
and importance, and from whose in- 
dustrial population is recruited the ma- 
jority of the one hundred and ten So- 
cialist deputies in the Reichstag, the 
state legislature should have only ten 
Socialist members out of a total of four 
hundred and forty-three. 

These facts are so obvious and flagrant 
that the demand of radical reform im- 
plied by them cannot any longer be 
ignored. Indeed, the recently 
addressed by the German Chancellor to 
the Prussian Conservatives, “‘Woe to 


all cl; isses, 


largest 


words 


the statesman who fails to read the 
signs of the time,” indicate that they 


will not be ignored. There is no reason 
to fear that a Prussian Diet based upon 
universal manhood suffrage’ will be 
a dangerously revolutionary — body. 
Neither the German Reichstag nor the 
Bavarian Diet nor the Diet of Alsace- 
Lorraine—all of them based upon uni- 
versal and direct manhood suffrage— 
have shown any tendency in this direc- 
tion. The reconstructed Prussian Diet 
will take its place by their side as a 
trustworthy and safe organ of popular 
constructive work. 

Less unanimity than about this need 
of suffrage reform there is likely to be 
in German public opinion concerning the 
Socialist and Liberal demand of min- 
isterial responsibility to parliamentary 
majorities. Many enlightened and pa- 
triotic men in Germany feel that a non- 
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ps irtisan government, a government con- 
sisting of members of all the influential 
parliamentary parties, making compro- 
mises with the but not 
obliged to resign when defeated by a 
parliamentary majority, would be bet- 
ter able to steer a just course between 
the many conflicting interests repre- 
sented in parliament than a government 
changing with the shifting majorities of 
parliament. Considering the great vari- 
ety of parties in the German Reichstag, 
and the inability of any one of them 
alone to command a majority, this view 
seems rational and well founded. 

But it may well be that the stress of 
the time will lead to the obliteration of 
all _ srnaller parliamentary factions 
and to a consolidation of political life 
into two great party groups, the re- 
actionary and the progressive. If that ts 
the case, the identification of the Gov- 
ernment with one or the other of these 
groups will be the logical consequence. 
Chere can be little doubt to which of 
the ~ two fundamentally opposed parties 
the Government of the future will be- 
long. A remarkable speech which Doc- 
tor Dernburg, the former Colonial Sec- 
retary and during several months of the 
war the principal spokesman of the 
Imperial Government in the United 
States, recently delivered before a meet- 
ing of the Progressive People’s Party at 
Breslau, is a significant indication of the 
Liberal thought now prevailing in Gov- 
ernment circles. It contains these 
words: 


Various parties, 


The more we give ourselves to the state 
the stronger is our feeling in favor of per- 
sonal rights and personal freedom. The 
more the state fills our lives the more must 
we take part in the settling of its destiny and 


in the determination of the direction in 
which it goes, and all the more urgently 
must we demand that, where all give the 


same and the utmost, political injustice, 
social inequality, and out-of-date castes bs 
thrown overboard as quickly as_ possible 
Che new Germany is here and requires its 
house. Let us build it. Do not let us delay 


How soon or to what extent the So- 
cialist demand for the introduction of the 
Swiss militia system in place of the 
present form of military service will be 
fulfilled it is extremely difficult to say. 
For this is not a question of internal 
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politics alone; it is a question which 
must be approached with due regard to 
international conditions, and can_ be 
solved only by international agreement. 
It seems, however, likely that the end 
of the war will leave all Europe so ex- 
hausted both in men and material that 
another war will be a physical impossi- 
bility for at least a generation to come. 
In that case—a sad comfort for all the 
misery visited upon the present genera- 
tion—constructive peace thought will 
be given time to take hold of the masses, 
and with it will come the general con- 
viction that armament on the scale 
maintained during our time by all the 
great powers of Europe must be stopped. 
We may therefore cherish the hope that 
some kind of universal disarmament, 
both on land and sea, will in not too 
distant a future be forced upon Europe. 

Surely, no people would welcome this 
delivery from the military incubus more 
readily than the Germans; for Germany, 
owing to her central position, has had 
to be particularly on guard against pos- 
sible enemies, and has felt the burden of 
this strain most severely. On the other 
hand, the Germans are temperamentally 
not inclined toward military aggression 
and foreign conquest; they certainly 
have acquired less foreign territory 
than either the English, the French, or 
the Russians. With the ever-present 
danger of invasion by superior armies 
from the east or west eliminated, Ger- 
many could content herself with a mili- 
tary organization such as sufhces in 
Switzerland to uphold national security. 
But the principle of some kind of uni- 
versal military service, I trust, will not 
be set aside, nor is it to be expected that 
the loyalty to the monarchy now per- 
vading the army will be lessened. Both 
the acceptance of universal military ser- 
vice and the loyalty to monarchical 
tradition have affected German char- 
acter so deeply and have added so much 
to its firmness, soberness, discipline, and 
readiness for action that it would be 
shortsighted statesmanship to replace 
these incentives for public usefulness by 
others not yet tried. 

It would be futile to attempt a de- 
tailed forecast of the course which the 
realization of the other points of the 
Socialist program mentioned at the be- 


ginning of this discussion is likely to 
take. The least prospect for success 
probably can be held out to the move- 
ment for the disestablishment of the 
church, much as the success of this 
movement is to be desired. The difh- 
culty is that in church matters Conserva- 
tives and Clericals are pretty certain to 
stand together, so that the coalition of 
Socialists, Liberals, and Clericals, which 
may be depended upon as basis for re- 
form in parliamentary and military 
matters, cannot be depended upon for 
ecclesiastical reform. The most that for 
the present can be hoped for is that the 
progressive current of the time will in- 
fuse new life into the churches also; 
and we shall have to be satisfied if 
greater toleration, at least, is practised 
by them than heretofore toward dis- 
senters and unbelievers, and if the social 
and official ostracism of persons not be- 
longing to any of the orthodox church 
organizations comes to an end. 

The widest scope, on the other hand, 
for successful reform is opened to the 
Socialist program of social and indus- 
trial legislation, for there is hardly a 
problem belonging to this domain in the 
solution of which sheer necessity will not 
bring about a partnership between the 
Socialists, the Government, and most of 
the other parliamentary parties. The 
war has given a terrible proof of how 
imperatively the safety of the national 
existence demands the conservation of 
human power. There can be no doubt 
that this lesson will be utilized for the 
vigorous prosecution of a labor policy 
doing its utmost not only to protect the 
workman agi inst injuries from capite ilist 
exploitation, but to increase in every 
way his physical and mental capacity 
for production and good citizenship. 
The war has given a wonderfully im- 
pressive illustration of the value of co- 
operation between the great labor or- 
ganizations and the Government. There 
is every reason to believe that the Gov- 
ernment will take radical measures to 
make this ts a a permanent 
force in public life, by obtaining for the 
labor organizations statutory influence 
upon the administration of the large 
manufactures and the methods for in- 
creasing industrial efficiency. The war 
has demonstrated the possibility and 
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usefulness of government control of a 
vast number of formerly private forms 
of production. It is a foregone conclu- 
sion that this experience will facilitate 

1 due time the fulfilment of the So- 


cialist demand for the nationalization of 


the largest industries, such as coal and 
iron mining and the great electric and 
chemical concerns. In short, the 
gressive socialization of Germany looms 
up as the inevitable result of the war and 
as the consummation of a working pro- 
gram for all constructive parties. 

The carrying out of all these reforms 
will indeed create a new Germany, but 
| hope and believe it will not lead to the 
overthrow of the monarchy. 

Can it reasonably be denied that the 
extraordinarily high state of public or- 
ganization and individual efficiency by 
which Germany during the last thirty 
years has outstripped most other na- 
tions is to a very large extent the result 
of the moral self- discipline ingrained in 


pro- 


the German people through centuries of 


monarchical tradition? No 
family has been better representative 
of this tradition than the Hohenzol- 
lerns. It is preposterous to place this 
truly royal house of tenacious, conscien- 
tious, public-spirited, and devotedly 
patriotic rulers upon the same level 
with the Romanoff dynasty, the very 
embodiment of the worst in Russian 
autocracy, despotic selfishness, weak- 
mindedness, corruption, and misrule. 
he Hohenzollerns, too, have had 
their faults; not all of them have lived 
up to the high ideals of Suum cuique 
and of non-partisan justice included in 
the traditional tenets of their domestic 
policy. But, quite apart from the per- 
sonal character of the individual rulers, 
the Hohenzollern principle of unflinch- 
ing service to the state and of the train- 
ing of the individual to public responsi- 
bilities has been the 
Prussian administration throughout the 
centuries. There 
German life which has not been affected 
by it. It was the Prussian 
pedagogy, Prussian exactness, method- 
icalness, comprehensiveness, which— 
modified, to be sure, by the freer and 
more human ways of the South Ger- 
mans—made the German schools of the 
nineteenth century unequaled training- 


princely 
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grounds of scholarship and public use- 
fulness. It was the Prussian type of city 
administration which, beginning with 
the days of Stein and Hardenberg, dur- 
ing the last hundred years gradually 
transformed and modernized the anti- 
quated, patriarchal conditions of the old 
Hanse towns and other survivals of 
medieval burgherdom and infused all 
German cities with a new and vigorous 
community spirit. And it was the Prus- 
sian monarchy which, by its far-seeing 
Zollverein policy in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, laid the foundation 
of the economic unity and industrial co- 
operation of the various German states; 
which in the second half of the century, 
by bold strokes of diplomacy and mili- 
tary achieved the welding to- 
gether of all Germany into a powerful 
political organization; and which in our 
own time took the first comprehensive 
legislative measures toward the estab- 
lishment of social peace and the bridging 
over of the fatal antagonism between 
capital and labor. 

It has often been said before, but it 
needs to be said again, the constructive 
work done in contemporary Germany 
under the lead of the Prussian monarchy 
and with the co-operation of the chosen 
representatives of the German people 
for the enlightenment, the prosperity, 
and the moral discipline of - classes of 
the population has been of a grade never 
excelled, if ever equaled, ‘a any nation 
or in any age. Nowhere was there to be 
found before the war poverty or 
popular degradation than in Germany. 
Nowhere is there a more widely diffused 
respectability of domestic conditions, a 
more general desire for education, a 
more general insistence on good work- 
manship. Nowhere there exist 
greater integrity of public service o 
abuse of p< irliamentary positions for pri- 
vate gain. Nowhere does the law and 
the everyday administration of justice 
guard more carefully the rights of the 
socially or economically inferior.’ No- 


pre ywess, 


le °SS 


doe S 


r less 


1QOn this point I am permitted to quote the 
following from a letter from Prof. Roscoe Pound, 
the dean of the Harvard Law School: “ Particu- 
larly noteworthy is the extent to which the 
actual administration of justice in Germany gives 
adequate security to the interests of the poor in 
petry litigation. There is no greater blemish upon 
the administration of justice in this country than 
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where do universities, theaters, acade- 
mies of art, conservatories of music, and 
similar institutions serve with greater 
ardor or intenser consciousness the na- 
tional ideal of a people united in high 
All of this is 
closely bound up with what Germans 
feel for the Hohenzollern dynasty and 
its part in building up a great and pow- 
erful empire; and all of it will help to 
prevent a violent disruption of the 
monarchical foundations of the German 
constitution. 

But, even apart from the achieve- 
ments of the Hohenzollern dynasty, the 
monarchical system is deeply rooted 1 
German sentiment. 

\s has often been observed, German 
life does not center in Berlin in the same 
way that English and French life centers 
in London and Paris. Munich and Dres- 
den, Stuttgart and Karlsruhe, Darm- 
stadt and Weimar are in many ways 
independent from the intellectual drift 
of the capital. They are little capitals 
themselves, intellectually as well as po- 
litically; they represent territorial and 
ethnic shades of divergence in the Ger- 
man character; they are symptoms of 
that richness and variety of national 
type which distinguish Germany from 
most other countries. And in all these 
small and smallest German states, with 
the exception of the city republics of 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck—which, 
as a matter of fact, strongly gravitate 


visions and aspirations. 


the wholly inadequate provision for such matters 
except as legal aid societies do something in the 
way of charity that ought to be done as of right. 
In Germany the Amtsrichter conducts what may 
fairly be called a Bureau of Justice where every 
one may be assured of receiving the protection of 
the law in even the most trifling matter. Perhaps 
an American reader would understand the matter 
best if it were brought home to him that all liti- 
gation in Germany is handled very much as 
probate matters are handled in those parts of our 
ountry where the probate judges confer infor- 
mally with the parties, advise them as to their 
rights, and assist them in properly presenting r their 
claims to the tribunal, so that it 1s only in large 
matters where the litigation justifies aiaiion ment 
of a legal representative that attorneys or counsel 
ire necessary. Nothing could be in more striking 
yntrast than the proportion between judges and 
lawyers in Germany and in the United States. 
In this country the litigant must employ a lawye 
whether the amount of his claim justifies it or not. 
In Germany he can get advice from what amounts 
to a Bureau of Justice maintained by the state, 
and only needs a lawyer in cases in which employ- 
ment of a lawyer is worth while.” 


toward Prussia—in all of these states 
the consciousness and pride of terri- 
torial independence are supported by the 
provincial dynasties and find their cher- 
ished visible symbol in them. It is a 
matter of common knowledge what 
these little courts have done for German 
literature and art. It is impossible to 
dissociate the great classic writers of the 
eighteenth century from the court life 
of Weimar. Richard Wagner, Baireuth, 
and Munich are names _ indissolubly 
linked together. One of the most hope- 
ful tendencies in contemporary German 
architecture is closely bound up with the 
court of Darmstadt. But not only in 
literature and art, in every form of 
thinking and living are these small dy- 
nasties the legitimate guardians of na- 
tional treasures, of local custom, of 
popular tradition, of provincial indi- 
viduality. Is it probable that they will 
be lightly set aside to make room for 
unknown and colorless republican func- 
tionaries? Is it desirable that they 
should be? 

The Germany of the future, I believe, 
will not be a republic; for there is no 
evidence to show that the German peo- 
ple think that the monarchy has for- 
feited its right of leadership either before 
this war or during it. On the other 
hand, there is every likelihood that the 
Socialists will come to be the dominant 
party and that their ascendancy will 
force all other parties to compromises 
with their democratic program. 

There lies before me a remarkable 
book, published at Leipzig in_ the 
autumn of 1915, which is symptomatic 
of the direction in which things are tend- 
ing in Germany. It is entitled Die 
Arbeiterschaft im neuen Deutschland (The 
Working Class in the New Germany), 
and consists of twenty essays dealing 
with a variety of questions concerning 
the political, social, economic, intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious reconstruc- 
tion of Germany. The editors are two 
men whose names could not have been 
found together on the same title-page 
before the war; one is the librarian of 
the Prussian House of Lords, the other 
is the chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee of the German Labor Unions. 


Of the contributors, ten are prominent 
Socialist party leaders, editors of So- 
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cialist_ newspapers, presidents or secre- 
taries of labor unions; the other ten are 
high Government officials or well-known 
professors of history, economics, phi- 
losophy, and theology in German .uni- 
versities. 
indisputable weight and authority. The 
one fundamental thought running 
through the twenty essays is: we must 


All contributors are men of 


maintain after the war what the war has 
given us—a common hope and a new 
faith in the German people. 

The fulfilment of these hopes in a 
prosperous, strong, unified, and progres- 
sive Germany is a goal zealously and 
devotedly to be striven for, not only for 
Germany’s sake, but for the benefit of 
the whole world. 





A REPLY TO DR. FRANCKE BY JAMES M. BECK 


R. KUNO FRANCKE propounds 
|) an interesting and vital question. 

Upon its rightful solution prob- 
ably depends the future peace of the 
world for some generations, and certainly 
the true welfare of Germany. 

To Americans his reply will be disap- 
pointing and unconvincing. It contra- 
dicts the logic of events and is based 
upon ante-bellum conditions, which will 
never return. 

The most sagacious statesman that 
Germany ever gave to the world—al- 
though by no means the noblest—Prince 
Bismarck, was not disposed to accept, 
as Dr. Kuno Francke does, the inev- 
itability of deductions from prior con- 
ditions. Thus, in 1867, when Count 
von Moltke advocated a declaration of 
war against France on the ground that 
the war was “absolutely unavoidable 
within the next five years,” Bismarck, 
as recorded in his Memoirs, replied: 

Che personal conviction of a ruler or 
statesman, however weli founded, that war 
would eventually break out, could not justify 
its promotion. Unforeseen events might al- 
ter the situation and avert what seemed in- 
ey itable. 


Again, in 1875, when the same war 
party at Potsdam, which precipitated 
this terrible war, was then urging the 
Iron Chancellor to take the first favor- 
able opportunity to crush France, just 
as the stricken gladiator was struggling 
to his feet after the débacle of 1870, 
Bismarck (the Memoirs once more are 
the authority) again remarked: 

No one can look into the cards held by 
Providence. : 


On another occasion Bismarck made 


pregnant suggestion, the following of 


which by his successors would have 
Vou. CXXXV.—No. 808.—61 


avoided this world war, for when he was 
addressing the Reichstag on February 
6, 1888, in replying to the same military 
cabal, who were again urging war, Bis- 
marck prophetically replied: 

If in the end we proceed to attack, the 
whole weight of the tmponderables, which 
weigh much heavier than material weights, 
will be on the side of our enemies whom we 
have attacked. ‘Holy Russia” will be en- 
raged by the attack. France will bristle 
to the Pyrenees with weapons. The same 
thing will happen everywhere. 


This distinction between the ponder- 
ables and the “imponderables,”’ which 
the man of “blood and iron”’ was wise 
enough to recognize, is largely ignored 
by the apologists for the Hohenzollern 
dynasty, and, as [| shall take occasion 
hereafter to suggest, the question, pro- 
pounded by Doctor Francke, will be 
answered not by the influence of the 
ponderables, upon which he largely rests 
the conclusions of his interesting and 
suggestive article, but of the imponder- 
ables, to which he gives scant recogni- 
tion. 

Indeed, his article has the indicia of 
Prussian propaganda. Thus he naively 
ignores the vital element in the problem 

viz., Germany’s possible defeat. He 
also assumes a basic false premise—viz., 
that the anti-monarchical tendencies of 
the German Socialistic party are only 
theatrical “demonstrations,” and with- 
out serious purpose, from which he draws 
the conclusion that he desired to draw 
and endeavors to make it palatable to 
American readers by so sugaring the 
pill as to suggest that the liberal and 
beneficent Hohenzollern régime God 
save the mark!—will voluntarily give to 
Germany a more democratic govern- 
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ment. It may be here noted that the 
profuse promises of internal reforms, 
made by the Kaiser and his Chancellor 
last Easter, having been vigorously as- 
sailed by the Junker caste and its news- 
paper organs, performance was then 
postponed until “after the war.” 

In all this Doctor Francke is 
necessarily disingenuous; he is simply 
as the civilized world has 
found nearly all German intellectuals to 
be in this world crisis. 


not 


OV erzealous, 


His article would be more illuminating 
if he had told us what would happen to 
the Imperial Government if the war’s 
result should be for Germany a Jena and 
not a Sedan. He also fails to tell us 
what the German citizen will think when 
he learns the full truth as to its origin, 
and when he realizes, as realize he must 
in due time, that Germany could have 
avoided this war, with all its infinitely 
tragic suffering, had its Imperial Gov- 
ernment shown any yielding spirit to the 
almost pathetic pleading of Russia, 
France, and Great Britain for any peace- 
ful adjustment of the controversy. The 
deliberate deceit then 0 ictised upon the 
German people will also be an element 
in the reckoning. 

lhe assumed solidarity of the German 


people in this contest undoubtedly ex- 
isted at the beginning of the war, for 
they were taught and inflamed by the 


baseless fiction that in the véry midst 
of their Government’s “mediatory”’ in- 
fluences to avert war, Russia had struck 
a treacherous blow. When they learn 
that Russia, Great Britain, and France 
proposed mediation, a concert of the 
powers, a reference to [The Hague tri- 
bunal, and even conceded that Austria 
should so far proceed in its war against 
Serbia as to hold Belgrade as a hostage 
for its good behavior, and that Austria, 
instigated by Germany, would not yield 
to any of these peaceful suggestions, but 
insisted upon the imposition of its will 
at any hazard, then it is possible that 
the German masses will be less concerned 
about the domestic political problems, 
which Doctor Francke discusses, and 
more with the criminal folly of this atro- 
cious war, and the responsibility of their 
autocratic Government for all its un- 
precedented horrors. 

lo discuss the possibility of a German 
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Republic, without considering a possible 
defeat for Germany or even a stalemate, 
is to discuss the problem of the play of 
“Hamlet” while wholly ignoring the 
psychology of the young prince. Doctor 
Francke’s readers would be more inter- 
ested and edified if he would now supple- 
ment his article and tell us frankly what 
will be the effect of defeat upon a ruined 
and impoverished Germany, whose first- 
born are slain and the lintels of one- 
sixth of whose homes are splashed with 
the very life blood of the nation. 

Let him further analyze the state of 
the German mind when it realizes, 
whether it is victorious or defeated, that 
the brand of Cain is upon it and that it 
is driven by the public opinion of the 
world from the Eden of civilization, as 
one upon whom is the “primal, eldest 
curse, a brother’s murder.” To the ma- 
terialists among the German people the 
thought is not likely to be comforting 
that the possible economic supremacy of 
the world was thrown away in an utterly 
needless and avoidable war, as to the 
causes for which the German people 
were largely kept in ignorance by a cen- 
sored and which was suddenly 
precipitated by a military clique, of 
which the Kaiser is the titular head. 

When the day of reckoning comes, is 
it likely that the German citizen will 
give his first attention only to such do- 
mestic problems as ministerial responsi- 
bility to parliament, suffrage reform in 
Prussia, redistribution of the electoral 
districts for the Reichstag, disestablish- 
ment of the Church, and a militia system 
instead of obligatory universal service, 
to which Doctor Francke refers? Ulti- 
mately all these crying needs—so essen- 
tial to true liberty—are likely to have 
his very practical attention; but if hu- 
man nature counts for anything, the 
honest German Michel will first call his 
rulers to a stern reckoning for deluging 
Germany with blood in a wholly need- 
less and fruitless war. 

If Doctor Francke has considered this 
phase of the question, he has been 
strangely silent about it. Possibly he 
may still believe that Germany will be 
the victor, and if such unhappily should 
be the case—which may God forbid!— 


press 


then I assent to his conclusion that a 
German Republic is an improbability 
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within the life of the present generation, 
for it is an unhappy fact, which those 
who, like the writer, once admired Ger- 
many and still admire her nobler but 
submerged self must admit, that the be- 
setting sin of its politics has been a gross 
materialism. 

No other nation has been so power- 


fully influenced by the Machiavellian 
principle, that ‘nothing succeeds like 
success.” 


[ took occasion, in my analysis of the 
diplomatic documents in The Evidence in 
the Case, to call attention to the signif- 
cant fact that the reader of this diplo- 
matic correspondence 


must be impressed with the different point 
of view of the two groups of disputants. 
Both the written and oral communications 
of the German and Austrian representatives 
failed to suggest at any time a note 
than one of selfish nationalism. We search 
in vain for the most distant recognition of 


other 


the fact that the world at large had any 
legitimate interest in the controversy. The 
insistent note which Austria sounded was 


that its interests required its punitive action 
against Serbia, even though the peace of the 
world were thereby sacrificed, and that of 
Germany repeated with equal insistence that 
its ‘closest interests’? summoned it to the 
side of Austria. 

This purely selfish attitude remains 
true after nearly three years of the war. 
Never in any of the diplomatic com- 
munications, which have been addressed 
by Germany to other nations, has there 
been due recognition of the sacred de- 
mands of justice in the affairs of men, 
but the theory has always been that if 
it were for Germany’s interest to pursue 
a certain such interest was a 
complete justification of the means, 
however unprecedented and atrocious. 

This has generally been the spirit of 
the Hohenzollern dynasty. The rape 
of Silesia by Frederick the Great has 
been held up to generations of German 
school-children as just because it was 
successful and for the interests of Ger- 
many. The immense and, in some re- 
spects, deserved admiration for Prince 
Bism: irck was never diminished an iota 
by his shameless confession of his per- 
hdy, not only to the cause of civilization, 
but even to his king, when he converted 
the Ems message from a conciliatory 
reply to an arrogant affront with the 


course, 
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deliberate purpose of precipitating a war 
between Germany and France. That he 
openly exulted in this base act has never 
diminished in Germany the Bismarck 
cult, with its fitting indicia of monstrous 
and barbaric denkmals, as crude in art 
as In morals. 

Since 1848 there is little in the his- 
tory of Germany to justify the conclu- 
sion that if she shall be successful in this 
war the success will not be regarded as 
fully justifying both its origin and all 
its incidental methods, at which the 
whole civilized world stands aghast. In 
that event the Kaiser will undoubtedly 
emerge from the titanic conflict a second 
Napoleon, and with reason, for Napoleon 
never encountered a more formidable 
coalition than has the German Kaiser, 
and it should be freely recognized that 
he has thrown himself into the war with 
stupendous energy and heroic strength. 
Apparently he has not been a mere 
figurehead, but an iron “king of men,” 
and the news that from time to time 
leaks out from Germany is not surpris- 
ing, that the Kaiser for the moment is 
greatly beloved by his people, even 
though they may have lost any illusions 
about the heroic proportions of the 
Crown Prince. 

A victory for Germany would thus be 
in all probability the end, for at least 
a generation, of any hope for a liberal 
government for that ill-fated land. 
many would then be the first power in 
the world and, like Napoleon, would 
have to defend its position, and to do 
this, an even greater concentration of 
power in its Imperial Government 
would be the inevitable result. The 
reforms, spoken of by Doctor Francke, 
would be quickly forgotten. “‘When the 
devil was sick, the devil a monk would 
be”—but “the proverb is something 
musty.” 

But does not this reasonable inference 
from the hypothesis of victory carry 
with it as a necessary corollary an oppo- 
site but equally reasonable deduction 
from the hypothesis of defeat? Unless 
the experience of history means little, 
the Hohenzollern dynasty will reap the 
benefits of a successful war or will bear 
the burdens of an unsuccessful war. 
Prussia’s apologists should remember 
that nothing fails like failure. 


Ger- 
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Having thus ignored the vital element 
in the problem, Doctor Francke pro- 
ceeds with an inaccurate premise, which 
is the very basis of his argument. While 
admitting that the Socialistic party in 
Germany has in years past “habitually 
taken a demonstratively anti-monarch- 
ical stand,” he yet calmly assumes 
that its activities in this respect, carried 
on for many decades in the very teeth 
of drastic laws which curb the free 
expression of opinion, are, “‘after all, 
demonstrations and nothing more.” He 
instances the fact, so significant to most 
reasonable men, that at each session of 
the Reichstag for many years the So- 
cialistic party, representing more than 
four million German voters, and there- 
fore representing the largest element of 
its citizenship, regularly withdrew in a 
body from the Reichstag before the 


formal cheers for the Emperor were 


given, and he adds that the members of 


this party have always been “particu- 
larly unsparing and virulent in personal 
criticism of the present Emperor.” All 
this, howe ver, in Doctor Francke’s opin- 
ion Is only ‘ ‘demonstration.” 

If it were the custom in this country 
for the President of the United States 
to appear at the close of every session 
of Congress, and if a majority of its rep- 
resentatives were accustomed to with- 
draw ostentatiously before his appear- 
ance, we would naturally assume that 
there was a very deep-seated feeling 
against the President and the system 
that he represented, but Doctor Francke 

far impeaches the sincerity of these 
striking manifestations by the German 
Socialists as to suggest that they must 
be taken purely in a Pickwickian sense. 
The fact that the Socialistic party in 
Germany, representing mainly the oppo- 
sition to monarchical absolutism, has 
grown in the teeth of the Kaiser’s shriek- 
ing anathemas from 763,000 votes in 
1887 to 4,250,000 votes in 1912 would 
seem to indicate that these demonstra- 
tions were something more than merely 
parliamentary finesse, as Doctor Francke 
assumes. 

To him it is most significant that at 
the momentous session of the Reichstag 
on August 4, 1914, the Socialistic party 
voted solidly for the war appropriation. 


“o me this statement has little 


sig- 
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nificance. If true, it would only mean 
that at a time when the German people 
believed in good faith that Russia, Great 
Britain, and France had treacherously 
attacked peace-loving Germany, the So- 
cialist members of the Reichstag voted 
for an appropriation to defend the very 
existence of their country. What else 
could they do? What else would any 
members of a representative party do? 
Even if they were in doubt as to the 
cause of the conflict, they would natu- 
rally resolve the doubt in favor of their 
own country. Even if they were certain 
that* the allegation of a treacherous 
attack were false, yet a “‘condition, not 
a theory,” confronted them. Germany 
Was at War. It was plainly a life-and- 
death struggle. Upon no class of the 
German people did this struggle fall 
more heavily than upon the class that 
the Socialists represented. For them to 
vote for a war appropriation was the 
most natural course under the circum- 
stances and can in no way be significant 
in determining whether they did so with 
any kindlier feeling toward the imperial 
régime. 

As a matter of fact, all the Socialist 
members did not vote for the war loan. 
Some absented themselves and some re- 
fused to vote. While it was given out 
that the party’s representatives had 
voted unanimously for the war credit, 
Dr. Karl Liebknecht—that “bravest of 
the brave,’ to whom be immortal honor! 

-wrote to the Bremen Buirgerzeitung 
with reference to this canard as follows: 


In order to prevent the origination of a 
inadmissible legend, I feel it my duty to fees 
on record that the issues involved gave rise 
to diametrically opposite views within our 
parliamentary party and that these opposing 
views found expression with a virulence hith- 
erto unknown in our deliberations. It is 
therefore entirely untrue that the assent to 
the war credits was given unanimously. 
When the second war loan was proposed on 
December second, fifteen of one hundred 
members refused to vote in favor of the war 
loan and others voted for it in deference to 
a party caucus after having uttered their 
protest in such caucus. 


In this connection it is interesting to 
note—for it has been largely ignored or 
forgotten—that the German Socialist 


party denounced the war in unmeasured 
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terms in that fateful last week of July, 
1914. 

On July the 25th the party formally 
announced that “the war fury, un- 
chained by Austrian imperialism, is set- 
ting out to bring death and destruction 
over the whole of Europe.” It con- 
demned the frivolous war provocation 
of the Austro-Hungarian Government, 
and added that its demands upon Serbi: 1 
“are more brutal than have ever been 
put to an indepe ndent state in the 
world’s history and can only be intended 
deliberately to pro oke war.” 

On July the 29th twenty-eight Social 
Democratic mass-meetings were called 
in Berlin and a resolution was sinned 
denouncing the war. One of these 
twenty-eight meetings, it is said, had an 
attendance of seventy thousand men. 
In Stuttgart the Socialists threatened to 
declare a general strike as a protest 
against the war. 

The editorials from Vorwaerts, the 
official organ of the Socialists, are even 
more striking. On July the 25th, 1914, 
it denounced the Austrian ultimatum as 
“shameless,” and stated that it was 
“an act of criminal frivolity on the part 
of the German press to urge on its dear 
allied comrades to the last extremities in 
their lust for war.” It proclaimed that 
in Berlin “there is being played just as 
dangerous a game as in Vienna.” 

On the 26th it denounced Austria’s 
Serbian ultimatum as “a_ scandalous 
surprise,” and on the 27th spoke of the 
policy of Germany as foolhardy in sup- 
porting Austria’s insane desperado poli- 
tics. 

On the 28th it commended the propo- 
sition of Sir Edward Grey for mediation 
and arbitration by the four neutral 
powers, and on the 29th again placed the 
blame on Austria and denounced its own 
Government for rejecting the British 
mediation plans. It denounced the Ger- 
man Foreign Office for declining to sup- 
port the proposition of England and 
Russia for a temporary cessation of 
Austrian hostilities, and prophetically 
added that this would place upon the 
German Government “the most awtul 
responsibility before its own people, 
before the foreign nations, before the 
forum of the world’s history.” It fur- 
ther said that it was within the power 
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of the German Kaiser to preserve peace, 
but added 


that the indications prove beyond doubt 
that the camarilla of war lords is working 
with absolutely unscrupulous means. . . . to 
carry out their fearful designs to pre cipitate 
an international war, to start a world-wide 
fire, to devastate Europe. 


On July 29th it said: 


And in England, too, the impression is 
quite general that the German Kaiser bears 
the blame, that it lay in his power, as ally 
and adviser of Austria, to shake war or peace 
out of the folds of his toga, and England is 
right. In the present situation William II. 
holds the outcome in his hands. We have 


oan heen mda rlonanr 4 } ht pene / 
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Let my readers remember that this 
was said in the ofhcial organ of the 
Socialistic party—probably written byits 
leader, Karl Liebknecht—and that that 
party represents nearly twice as many 
votes as the next largest political group. 

On July 31st, after the declaration of 
martial law and partial mobilization, 
Vorwaerts justihed the refusal of Russia 
to turn Serbia over to Austria and de- 
nounced its own Government for unre- 
servedly supporting the policy of Aus- 
tria, which it declared was “utterly 
without conscience.” On August the 
ist it held that Russia’s mobilization 
did not excuse Germany for such sum- 
mary action. On August the 3d it con- 
demned the members of the Socialistic 
party who had voted for the first war 
credit. 

On the voting of the second war 
credit in December, 1914, fifteen So- 
cialistic members of the Reichstag out of 
one hundred and eleven members of that 
party refused to vote. Liebknecht 
voted “No,” and made this explanatory 
statement: 


This war, which none of the peoples inter- 
ested wanted, was not declared in the 
interests of the Germans or of any other 
people. It is an imperialist war for capitali- 
zation and domination of the world markets, 
for political domination of important quar- 
ters of the globe, and for the benefit of bank- 
ers and manufacturers. From the viewpoint 
of the race of aimaments it is a preventive 
war provoked conjointly by the war parties 
of Germany and Austria in the obscurity of 
semi-absolutism and secret diplomacy. It is 
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also a Bonaparte-like enterprise tending to 
demoralize and destroy the growing labor 
movement. That much is clear despite the 
cynical stage management designed to mis- 
lead the people. This is not a defensive 
war. We cannot believe the tease 
when it declares it is for the defense of the 
fatherland. 


Again and again in subsequent de- 
bates in the Reichstag this superlatively 
brave man—as brave as Luther at the 
Diet of Worms — although | brutally 
jeered at and howled down, attempted 
to tell the German people the truth, 
until he was sent to the front and finally 
thrown into prison. The treatment thus 
to this noble tribune of the 
people, the outrageous system of pre- 
ventive arrests, whereby thousands have 
been thrown into prison without charges 
or trial, the employment of hordes of 
police spies, the suppression of free 
speech and of free press, would seem to 
indicate that if there be in Germany the 
condition of harmony among parties and 
political groups, as Doctor Francke af- 
fects to believe, then it is peace of the 
Warsaw variety. 

Doctor Francke seems to me to have 
omitted the strongest argument for his 
thesis. That argument is the psychology 
of the German people. Its concept of 
the province of government differs rad- 
ically from that of Great Britain, France, 
and the United States. To the German, 
the individual is made for the state, 
and to the Englishman, Frenchman, and 
American the state is made for the 
individual. 

Germany is therefore the land of 
Verboten, and individual judgment is 
submerged in the assumed greater judg- 
ment of the state to an extent that does 
not prevail in countries where the forces 
of individualism have greater play. 
Each system has its own advantages and 
disadvantages. Germany’s wonderful 
efhciency, which is, or should be, the 
admiration of the world, is largely due 
to this spirit of collectivism, while in 
America the spirit of individualism is at 
times carried to unreasonable lengths 
and leads to inefhiciency, class rancor, 
and, at times, mob tyranny. With all 
its faults, | prefer the American system, 
for it is something to be free. 

The varying results of the two forms 
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of government are strikingly shown in 
the psychology of their soldiers. No 
fair-minded man can withhold admira- 
tion for the magnificent struggle that 
Germany has made in its fight against 
half the world. The gray-clad soldiers 
have gone, with songs of the Fatherland 
on their lips, to their graves as to their 
beds. The strength of the German sol- 
dier is more in the mass and less in 
individual initiative, for I believe that 
this war has demonstrated that, man for 
man, the British and French soldier as 
an individual is a better—z.¢., a more 
resourceful—not a braver—soldier, just 
as an American or English athlete indi- 
vidually, but not collectively, has gen- 
erally surpassed his German rivals in 
competitive contests. If I am chal- 
lenged to give my reasons for accredit- 
ing the French poilu or the English 
“Tommy” with superior power as an 
individual soldier, my reply is Verdun 
and the Somme. Again and again the 
much-vaunted Prussian guard has been 
driven out of seemingly impregnable po- 
sitions, as Contalmaison, by British 
clerks and artisans of one year’s training. 

This extreme docility of discipline 
and excessive subjection to the will of 
the state denies to the normal German 
that genius for revolt which ts generally 
found in the land of individualism. The 
spirit of collectivism generally regards as 
folly a revolt against constituted author- 
ity growing out of a “tuppenny” stamp 
on tea. To it Burke’s fine phrase, “‘ You 
must pardon something to the spirit of 
liberty,” would be what Bismarck said 
of all democracy, a “blubbering senti- 
mentality.” 

Reasoning from the past, when revolts 
in Germany have generally been tempo- 
rary and ineffective, the possibility of a 
German Republic through revolution 
must be regarded as small; but, on 
the other hand, it must not be forgotten 
that the psychology of the German 
people to-day is not necessarily that 
which existed on August the Ist, 1914. 
The possibility of a German Republic 
through revolution will necessarily de- 
pend upon the spirit of the soldiers 
when they return from the trenches, 


and if defeat shall be their portion, who 
can confidently say that the remnant of 
Kaiser's mighty legions may 


the 


not 
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call the supreme war lord to a stern 
reckoning? Is Doctor Francke so sure 
that the stock—even though it be a 
“saving remnant”—which gave Carl 
Schurz to America and Heine to Paris, 
does not still exist to bring about a 
more successful revolt against K aiser- 
ism than that of 1848? 

It must also be recognized that a 
German Republic may be, either for a 
victorious or a defeated Germany, an 
imperious necessity. Doctor Francke 
apparently assumes that the attitude of 
the rest of the world to Germany, which 
existed prior to August 1, 1914, will con- 
tinue to exist when the war is ended. 
In this assumption he is clearly errone- 
ous. This is no ordinary war, fought for 
mere economic advantage or territorial 
aggrandizement; it is a life-and-death 
struggle between proud and great na- 
tions and, most unfortunately, the meth- 
ods of warfare have led to a hatred and 
bitterness such as the world has not 
known since the Thirty Years War. 

Whether victorious or defeated, Ger- 
many is likely to suffer for many years 
from a social and economic boycott, not 
necessarily inspired by any government, 
but the voluntary act of thousands of 
individuals with whom the feeling of 
resentment will be keen and lasting. It 1s 
probable that it will be many years 
before any Frenchman or Briton will, 
without urgent necessity, have business 
relations with Germans. ‘Travel be- 
tween the countries will be paralyzed, 
for few Frenchmen or Britons will enter 
Germany and still fewer Germans will 
be welcomed in France or ¢ ireat Britain. 

In America we hardly realize the in- 
tensity of feeling which the sufferings 
and barbarities of this war have brought 
about. The conclusion seems reasonable 
that the material prosperity of Germany 
will suffer immeasurably for years to 
come from this economic and _ social 
boycott, and is it unlikely that when this 
fact is clearly taken into account and 
when it is further recognized that much 
of the resentment of the world would 
disappear if Germany were to transform 
its autocratic monarchy into a Republic 
or limited monarchy by dethroning the 
Hohe nzollern dyn: isty, that the business 
interests of Germany will find oppor- 
tunity to suggest in no unme: aning way 


that, as Germany sacrificed itself for the 
prestige of the Kaiser, the time has come 
when the Kaiser could profitably sacri- 
fice his crown for the benefit of the 
German people? 

When France recognized that Napo- 
leon was an impe diment to any fellow- 
ship in the European family of nations, 
its leading marshals promptly requested 
the abdication of the great Emperor, 
and it is not impossible that the German 
captains of industry—the Ballins and 
the Von Gwinners—-may find it neces- 
sary at the end of the war, when German 
ships lie rotting at their docks, when 
manufactories are idle, and banks are 
swept away with a hurricane of financial 
disaster, to suggest to their imperial 
master that the greatest service that he 
could render Germany would be to 
abdicate. A recent cable from Berlin 
(published June 27th) states that the 
agitation for immediate liberalization of 
Germany is growing daily and that news- 
papers which heretofore were strongly 
conservative are now urging democratic 
reform. Prof. Otto Kuntze, the ac- 
credited historian of the Hohenzollern 
dynasty, has recently said: 


We Prussians cannot stand alone in the 
midst of Germany, of Europe and of the 
whole world and resist liberalization. We 
are threatened with dangerous isolation from 
the world’s peo] le. 


Doctor Francke’s argument also pro- 
ceeds upon the theory that the continu- 
ance of the Imperial Government will 
necessarily rest with the German people. 
Time will tell whether this iS SO. Unless 
the publicists of England and France 
have greatly changed their minds since 
last summer, then I am confident that 
if the Allies shall be successful in this 
war, the final determination of the 
fate of the Hohenzollern dynasty will 
rest with the Allies, and I have little 
doubt as to the nature of that determina- 
tion. 

While the Romanoffs were upon the 
throne of Russia, little was publicly said 
on this subject in Paris and London, but 
none the less there was a settled deter- 
mination that when the time came to 
discuss peace, such discussion would be 
with the representatives of the German 
people and not with the Hohenzollern 
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régime. This will simply follow the 
precedent set by Kaiser William the 
First—the noblest of the Hohenzollerns 

and his great Chancellor in 1870, when 
they disclaimed war against the French 
people. 

So strong was this feeling last sum- 
mer that it was then seriously consid- 
ered whether an immediate declaration 
should not be made by the Allies that 
no peace would be concluded with the 
Hohenzollerns. Added strength has 
been given to this determination by 
President Wilson, who has admirably 
drawn a distinction between the Im- 
perial Government of Germany and the 
German people. ‘This is symptomatic 
of a world-wide demand. As in 1814, the 
cry rang through Europe, “enough of 
Bonaparte,” so to-day a weary and suf- 
fering world looks upon the Hohenzol- 
lern dynasty with a loathing, of which 
Doctor Francke evidently has little ap- 
preciation, and angrily cries, in the 
words of Voltaire, “ Ecrasez infame!” 

The world has thus awakened to 
the truth of the remark which Napoleon 
made at St. Helena when he said: 


I made the mistake of my career, when I 
had the opportunity, that | did not remove 
the Hohenzollerns from the throne of Prussia. 
As long as this house reigns and until the 
red cap of liberty is erected in Germany, 
there will be no peace in Europe. 


How could it be otherwise? What 
value could be attached to any pledge 
or guarantee that the Kaiser would now 
give as a condition of peace? If any 
nation were disposed to make peace 
upon the assurance of the Kaiser that 
in future he would respect its rights, the 
fate of Belgium would give such nation 
ground for pause. To treat solemn 
treaties as “‘scraps of paper” has this 
disadvantage, that the violator of treaty 
obligations cannot find safety in them 
in the hour of need. 

I do not pretend to any gift of proph- 
ecy. Germany may remain an empire, 


and no one can ignore the possibility 
that the Kaiser may retain his throne, 
with or without his present powers. 
But is it not also possible that with the 
defeat of Germany the Emperor will 
share the fate of Napoleon III.? May 
it not become apparent to every intel- 
ligent German, when this war is ended, 
that the only hope of a durable peace 
and the only possibility for Germany to 
enjoy on equal terms fellowship with 
the free states of the world, lies in the 
abolition of its medieval monarchy, and 
the substitution either of a limited mon- 
archy with a different dynasty, or a 
Republic? 

Hohenzollern cunning may again de- 
feat the just expectations of the Ger- 
man masses, as it falsified solemn 
promises, made during the Napoleonic 
wars, and later, when Bismarck imposed 
upon the German people a base counter- 
feit of parliamentary government, but 
as I write (July the 12th) events indicate 
a more portentous uprising of the Ger- 
man people, and already some conces- 
sions toward a democratic form of gov- 
ernment have seemingly been made, as 
a result of the imperative demands of a 
new coalition of the two strongest par- 
liamentary groups in the Reichstag, the 
Socialists and the Centrists. 

Perhaps Erzberger, the leader of the 
Centrists, may prove to be the Mirabeau 
of a new revolution, and possibly the 
Reichstag, at present little more than a 
“hall of echoes,” may in the near future 


say, as did the National Assembly of 


France on the eve of the Revolution 

“We are here by the power of the peo- 
ple and we will not be driven hence save 
by the power of the bayonet.” 

The spirit of 1848 may not be as dead 
in Germany as the apologists for the 
Hohenzollern régime would have us be- 
lieve, and from it may spring a new and 
puissant democracy, for if German 
eficiency were once wedded to true 
liberty, there would result one of the 
strongest republics in the world. 
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Journey’s 


BY PERCY 
[SOE NtN FR)HE Ganges, fifteen thou- 


Sy sand tons, outward 
10) bound from London to 
Calcutta, had_ slipped 
\ Bs menace the Pillars of 
By Ri PYRE Hercules, sped _ the 
MOOI! length of the Mediter- 
ranean, nosed through the Suez, and 
plowed the Red Sea and the 
Aden, until at last the biue Indian Ocean 
was beneath her forefoot, the blue Indi- 
an Ocean under her counter and abeam. 
On the passage down the gulf a Las- 
car among the «rew had been stricken 
with some mortal sickness, and the day 
when the vessel ¢elt the first plash of the 
waters which washed the land of his 
birth the remains were lowered overside. 
That evening, in the smoking- room, a 
particularly insufferable youth in flan- 
nels—there is sure to be one such aboard 
ship—was displaying a snap-shot photo- 
graph he had taken of the sailor’s burial, 
asking us to see his picture of the cap- 
tain feeding the sharks. And although 
he was consistently snubbed, he con- 
tinued making the rounds. 
“IT remember another chap . . . this 
ship . . . picture like that Ee 
We looked up to find the captain him- 
self, a kindly man in late middle life, 
standing in the companionway. 
‘It wasn’t better than mine,” pro- 
claimed the youth, truculently. 
can’t say,” answered the seaman. 
‘I didn’t see it. Nobody saw it. The 
lights went on in the ship’s dark-room 










while the owner was developing. Of 


course my electrician apologized. In 
fact, | apologized myself.” 

The voice had been dangerously even, 
but Flannels rushed to his doom. 

‘IT should jolly well think you would! 
For a chap to lose—” 

Some one kicked the brat under the 
table, advising him not to be a bally ass, 
and our skipper, although pretending 
not to notice, looked grateful. 

“You'll find it in the Ganges 

VoLt. CXXXV No. 808.—62 


"s log,” he 


Gulf of 


End 


ADAMS HUTCHISON 


said at length, almost tentatively, feeling 

his way through soundings as it were. 

“That is, you'll find the ending there. 

The first part goes back before her day 
goes back to the Simla 

An elderly gentleman made it plain 
that he recalled the a beastly 
tub—remembered her because of the 
rats. And a younger man with more 
tact asked if she hadn’t been one of that 
Id fleet of packets, ships of about four 
thousand tons, which carried their three 
masts square-rigged to cacch the trades 
over the long reaches of the southern 
seas. 

“Ay ’’—Captain Hanscombe had ; 
lowed himself to be persuaded into a 
vacant chair—‘Ay, and the type is 
done. They build greyhounds for the 
Orient now. 

“However, it’s not the ship I’m 
thinking of. I’m thinking of the man 
who was master of her those tides, 
Eastwood—‘ Silent Eastwood’ they call- 
ed him all along the lanes—and he was 
an old man before I signed aboard. 
Second officer, that was my berth. And 
I hadn’t gone more than a voyage or two 
when Eastwood reached the retiring age. 
Were we sorry to see him go? Rather! 
He never spoke an unnecessary word. 
He was all the way a sailor, though! 
Had a motto in big letters above 
the chart-room desk: No sEAMAN EVER 
Lost HIs sHIP. And he twigged it 
about right—at any rate, there’s the 
old Simla atop the water still to prove 
it. 

“The skipper to follow Eastwood was 
a chap by the name of Wilkins. An 
annuity was waiting for Eastwood; the 
line always saw to that. But—no an- 
nuity for him! Said he was no hulk left 
by the ebb. So the board gave him a 
shore post. It was some port office in 
Calcutta, and he took passage with us 
for himself and the wife. I was at the 
head of the gangway when they came 
up. She was a little woman, East- 


Simla 
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wood’s wife—he wasn’t tall—and I no- 
ticed that she was white, like chalk, and 
feeble. And she leaned on him at every 
step. Well, we had hardly dropped 
England astern when the old lady began 
to fail. She couldn’t leave her room. 
Eastwood wanted to give it all up, to 
turn back at Gib. But the missus said 
no. She wouldn’t balk him of his 
plans. Had a will, the missus! said no 
at every port we touched. 

“She didn’t pick up; and by the 
time we had shouldered out from Aden 
she was weaker still. She was an aw- 
fully brave little body, though. The 
Simla was in the Indian Ocean when she 
died. Eastwood couldn’t believe she 
was gone. Our surgeon said it must 
have been something she had known of 
for years and kept to herself. 

“*At sunset Wilkins ordered the en- 
gines stopped. ‘There was a bishop of 
the church in India going out, and he 
read the service. Then we went on. 
But it didn’t seem decent to leave poor 
Eastwood down among strangers, and 
Wilkins tried to get him to take his old 
quarters off the chart-room. Eastwood 

as grateful. Thanked Wilkins over 
und over. All the same, he refused: 
said he had given up captain’s quarters 
when he gave up command. Finally, 
however, he agreed to take my room, 
which was aft on the boat-deck, while | 
was to bunk in with the third ofhcer, 
watch and watch about. That evening, 
after | had moved my dunnage, I went 
back for something—sextant, I think it 
was—and there was Eastwood poring 
over the bit of a desk. He was trying to 
work out from dead reckoning the Simla’s 
position when she lay to; but he hadn’t 
it right, and as I remembered it from the 
log | jotted it down on a spare chart and 
gave it to the old man. Latitude 9 
north it was, longitude 60 east. Not 
much for an epitaph, though, figures. . . 

Sapphires and emeralds, with jade 
in heaps and turquoises—you've seen 
‘em crusting the tombs of heathen 
kings. But not all the jewels of the 
east could match the seas we crashed 
through those next days, or the fire 
spreading from the Simla’s bows at 
night. ‘Then suddenly—we at Colombo 


rebunkering—there came a change (with 
a sweep of his arm the captain drove an 


empty glass shivering to the deck) so! 
Greasy, leaden sea. Leaden sky; with 
mare’s tails fanning across it. And 
barometer which would first shoot up 
and then drop like a stone. 

“There'll be a cyclone navigating 
outside,’ says our first officer, Jones. 

“T was off the African west coast 
trade, in which a man doesn’t meet with 
cyclones or hurricanes, so I don’t know; 
but I wondered if Wilkins would stay in 
port. Not he! It’s his first command; 
first voyage in command: drive his ship 
through all the typhoons of hell. 
Besides, cyclone may be two hundred 
miles away. 

***Ay,’ Jones comes back, ‘and it may 
be fifty.’ 

“Well, we worked up through Pam- 
ban Passage into Palk Bay, and from 
Palk Bay out through the Straits into 
the Bay of Bengal. No change. The 
glass had stopped shooting and was fall- 
ing steadily; and there was the same 
greasy sea. But there was no wind, and 
it looked as if the hurricane were no- 
where near. And then suddenly the 
Simla bucked and stood still, as though 
she had come up against a wall; a wall 
in the ocean’s midst. In a second she 
was over it; but her propeller would not 
bite, and her decks seemed to fall away 
under our feet. Then she came up. 
And all around us the water was flat 
and dead, and she was moving through 
the surface calm. 

“*That will be the under-sea those 
beasts send on ahead gripping our keel,’ 
said Jones. And he begged the skipper 
to put about. But Wilkins was sure he 
could make Madras. 

“When Jones hears this he snorts 
like a porpoise. 

“Ay! You'll make it.  Right-o! 
Pile up in the streets! That is,’ he adds, 
‘if you don’t hit the top of Ceylon.’ 
And then he remembers that he rates 
only mate, and stows his talk. 


“Red at night sailors delight, 
Red in the morning sailors take warning. 


You’ ve heard that a thousand times? 
Called it silly rot? So did I until next 
day’s dawn taught me. Heaven and 

earth—what’s that in gospel—consum- 
ing fire. I believed it had come! 
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EASTWOOD, AT THE END OF THE BRIDGE, WITH SOME FLOWERS IN HIS HAND 








JOURNEY’S 


lhe ship labored in a mounting sea; but 

there was not a cat’s-paw of a breeze. 
“It was along about noon when we 

first taste of wind, 


got our with ava- 
lanching rain and lightning. But it 
was only a squall.- After a time, how- 
ever, there came another, and then 
another, each worse than the last: 
and about the middle of the first 


dog-watch we sighted the hurricane 
itself, a wall of cloud, a mountain- 
range, a moving continent of black. 
Wilkins would have run then, but he 
could not, for, as Jones had said, India 
was under his lee and Ceylon was below 
him, and the path to open ocean was 
blocked. 

“Jones had the middle watch that 
night, with Wilkins, of course, keeping 
the bridge, too. Just before ¢ ight bells 
| made my way up on the lee side to re- 
lieve Jones for the morning trick. The 
fourth oficer—a lad out of Dublin—was 
with me; and hardly had we got our feet 
on the bridge when a sea reared up under 
the Sim/a’s weather bow, reared higher 
than her stack. Wilkins roared to the 
men at the wheel, but they could not 
turn her head. The whole top of the 
wave sliced off, and came crashing down. 
When it had passed I found myself with 
my arms about the railing, and Mul- 
reddy—that was the fourth officer 
holding to my legs. But Wilkins 


Jones gone! Weather end of bridge 
gone! A flash of lightning split the 


darkness and showed us the boat-deck. 
It Was swept clean. 

“Tt looked as if the Simla had sailed 
her last voyage. Ay—with captain and 
chief mate carried overside, and an ofhcer 
in command who had never weathered a 
cyclone. And then another wave sliced 
down on her. It didn’t reach to the 
bridge, this one; but there was green 
water on the boat-deck, and a ghost—it 
looked to me like a ghost 


it. Was it Jones—Wilkins—washed 
back? Mulreddy leaped, and I threw 
him a line, and he dragged the Thing 
with him to safety. Eastwood! I had 


never thought of Eastwood! That first 
sea had knocked him from his bunk. Go- 
ing down (he thinks) his old ship 

must get to the bridge. He was in 
his pajama _ sleeping - suit, which ac- 
counts for the ghost. 


in the swirl of 
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“By the time I had got some oi!- 
skins on him he had twigged the bally 
mess the ship was in. He knows how 
green I am; knows he must take com- 
mand. He’s very polite about it, though, 
wants me to see that he hasn’t forgotten 
he’s a passenger. The old man would 
make a trumpet of his hands: ‘Wouldn’t 
it be well, cig: Hanscombe, to bear up a 
point?’ Or: ‘Perhaps if you could get a 
rag of storm-canvas on her 


now. 
And I would bellow the order to the 
wheel-house or to the bo’sun. 

“When we had worked little out 


of the trough I sent Mulreddy to make 
tour belowdecks. He reported there 
was no damage to the hull. But he found 
the third mate in a passageway with his 
leg algae so that there was another 
othcer and hell let loose in the 
bowels wf the ship, with the firemen 
SW: arming up from the stoke-hold, and 
the engineers having to shoot down two 
of them before the others would go back. 
The passengers were in a funk, too. 

“We had sighted the hurricane to the 
east and south of us; but that was the 
afternoon before , and neither storm nor 
vessel had been standing still the while. 
Wilkins had taken bearings since, of 
but I didn’t know them, not 
having been on the bridge. Eastwood 
ordered the engines stopped, so as better 
to get the shifts of the wind, and by his 
reckoning, the center—the maelstrom 
was to the west’ard of us. We couldn’t 
believe that there had been so much 
change as that, so we steamed for half an 
hour and tried again. Same result! 
What did it mean? That the cyclone 
had recurved, was traveling in the op- 
posite direction. No danger from a lee 
shore? Right-o! But now the wind 
could drive us in on the center, as it 
couldn’t before; though it was small 
choice, any with the devil playing 
them all! 

“We ran this time: 


go 2. 


course, 


road 


ran for open sea. 


Could we cross the path first? That 
was our one chance! Wind seventy 
miles an hour; wind eighty. Rain? 
A man can stand against rain. Hecan’t 


stand against seas being carried solid 
through the air. If only some one 
would lash down the tops of those waves, 
I caught myself saying. Silly thought! 
We had lashed ourselves in the lee of the 
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wheel-house. Would the wheel-house 
go? Windninetymilesthehour. Wind 
a hundred. Suddenly—no wind! Sud- 
denly, too, a sick, green sun. But it 
was black all around us, and the ship 
was in a funnel, and we were looking at 
the sun through the funnel’s end. | 
knew what it meant; not even East- 
wood. ar) 

“That’s where I was wrong. The 
vessel was on her beam end; she was 
spinning like a top, with all the water in 
the Bay of Bengal piling in from every 
side and spiraling up under her keel. 
But above the crashing of the seas | 
could hear his voice: ‘Mr. Hanscombe! 
Order the quartermaster—!’ 

“There were two quartermasters who 
had been at the wheel for hours, turn and 
turn about, for all track of watches had 
been lost, and I would allow neither to 
leave to go below. They seemed a 
thousand miles away, those men, as | 
looked at them through the shattered 
window, although 1 could see the red 
beard of one, and their arms, which 
were huge and hairy as a gorilla’s. But 
they must have heard me, and got my 
word, for I saw them put the spokes 
over, and I felt the ship steady under 
me. Five minutes she hung? Ten 
minutes? Not a second, perhaps, al- 
though it seemed a day. And then she 
began to slide; to slide down the face of 
the world. The sun was blotted out. 
And there was rain again, and wind. 
And the ship staggered from the blow. 
But the wind came from the opposite 
quarter! The ship had passed through 
the maelstrom—through the center. 
She was on the safe side of the storm’s 
path, and couldn’t be driven in again! 

“Swept and battered, with the salt 
crust on her superstructure, and her flag 
at half-mast, the Sim/a crept at last into 
Calcutta. When the city heard the 
story it was wild with joy. What could 
they do for Eastwood? A banquet—of 
The fact that the poor chap 
had lost his wife, as well as saved a ship, 
hadn't seeped into their heads. How- 
ever, when they go to notify him, he is 
gone, and all they find out is that he had 
decided to travel, to ‘do’ Afghanistan. 
And as he had a lump of salvage stowed 
away somewhere, there was nothing to 
hinder. After that we heard of him 


: ' 
course. 


once or twice; but it was ten years be- 
fore we saw him again. 

“Ten years—the sea changes a deal in 
that time. More than the land. Ships 
you used to speak have either gone 
down or been sent to the junk-yard; old 
pals have either died or taken out mas- 
ter’s license. I had got my certificate; 
been in command of the Sim/a for a trip 
or two besides. And then the Ganges 
came off the ways, and the Simla was 
taken out of passenger service, and | 
was given the Ganges. 

“| had made my first voyage out with 
the new ship, and was two or three days 
down the Indian coast, homeward bound. 
Mulreddy—he has a command of his 
own now, but he was chief mate for me 
then—had been taking a turn about the 
decks and had come back on the bridge. 
“You'll find him,’ he says, ‘on the port 
side amidships, under a rug.’ 

“He meant Eastwood, I knew by the 
way he spoke. But fancy—under a rug 

in the tropics. ‘Going home to die,’ 
I said to myself, as I went down the 
ladder. 

“It didn’t take me long to find the 
deck-chair, but I could hardly believe 
that it was Eastwood who was before 
me. He carried eighty years, of course, 
and maybe more. But with his hollow 
cheeks, shrunken hands, and skin as 
yellow as dried palm leaves, he looked a 
century. Was he glad to see me? 
Rather! But I wasn’t going to let him 
stay there; and the next day his chair 
was on the bridge, in the lee of the 
weather-cloth; and every day after 
that. And we could see that it pleased 
him to be there; made him feel that he 
was a part of the ship. 

‘After the Ganges had left Colombo in 
her wake and started her westing across 
the Indian Ocean, Eastwood began to 
ask for the ship’s position after every 
sight. It was easy to guess what was 
in the old man’s mind—latitude 9 
north, longitude 60 east—and as we had 
been running a little to the south’ard | 
ordered the course so as to bring the 
vessel on. 

“Tt was at the end of a forenoon 
watch—blue sky overhead and a still, 
blue sea—when my reckoning showed 
that we must be about at the spot. | 
gave the word to the engine-room and 
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the propellers stopped. Eastwood was 
at the end of the bridge. He had some 
flowers—faded they were—and we turn- 
ed away. Then I set the telegraph at 
full speed ahead, and we went on. Fi- 
nally we docked at London, and East- 
wood stepped ashore. 

“‘T had intended to take a run out to 
Chelsea -Eastwood had told me he 
should be m Chelsea—before we put to 
sea again; but I had a new ship whict 
hadn’t got shaken down, and what with 
reports, and little changes here and there 
on board, and one thing and another, | 
couldn’t make it. You can imagine my 
surprise, then, when on the second or 
third day out | found him—same place 

n the deck rug. Pe rhaps | 
showed my surprise too plainly; _per- 
haps he was hurt that I hadn’t been out; 
at any rate, it was a week before I could 
coax him on the bridge. But once he 
vas there, he settled back into his old 
place under the weather-cloth, quietly 
iappy, like a child. 

“The log of one voyage is the log of 

ny other voyage; that is, if you don’t 
run into a cyclone or have a fire 
But to carry the same passenger, week 
after week and month after month, that 
; something out of the common. And 
hat’s the way we had Eastwood. 

“*Te’s an old man’s whim,’ my 
zeon says, when I asked him what he 
thought. ‘Arteries hardening, and that 
ort of thing; believes he’ll live longer 
with air to breathe. All the same, a 
squib—sure to pop off some day.’ 

“Well, he made, I can’t say exactly 
how many of these trips back and forth, 
but it must have been a dozen at the 
least. I always him in port 
tweentimes not even ship’s business 
could hold me again—and once, while 
we were lying at Calcutta, and he had a 
touch of tropic fever, from his fear that 
he might not be able to get back to the 
vessel, I began to see that there was 
something more to his journeyings than 
we had guessed. And yet he wouldn’t 
talk, or let us know in any way what was 
on his mind. Then, finally, we knew. 

“Working up through a Biscay gale 
the Ganges lost one of her propeller- 
blades; and after she was unloaded at 
London she was sent to dry-dock for re- 
and overhaul. had 


same 


at sea. 
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been breaking up fast, and | got out to 
see him almost every day. And one day 
he told me he’d be needing me soon, 
would want me to ‘stand by’ as he put 
it; asked me over and over. And the 
poor chap seemed to think I wouldn’t, 
just as if | hadn’t been waiting ten years 
to pay off some little part of my debt! 
But at last | was able to make him un- 
derstand; and he felt easier, although 
even then he wouldn’t tell me what he 
Ww anted. However, | had the decks 
cleared for anything. 

“The repairs on the Ganges were fin- 
ished after a time, and her sailing date 


set. [wo day s before we were to go out 
1 had word from Eastwood, and he 
wanted me to come at once. I feared 


that the old man was dying, and made 
the best time I could. But when I got 
there and found him stumping about the 
bit of a garden—he made his home in 
Chelsea at the house of a nephew—I 
couldn’t get my bearings. 
on the course, though. It 
he was booked for passage as usual—had 
his ticket in his pocket and that this 
nephew wouldn’t let him go. Afraid for 
his dear uncle’s health? Nothe! East- 
wood had lived too long as it was for his 
schemes. What he had his eye on was 
that salvage money, what there was left 
of it; couldn't any of the 
pounds and pence which might come to 
him going to any scarlet steamship com- 
pany! 

‘Well, from what I had heard of the 
nephew, and from all accounts, he was : 
pretty kind of scamp, | hadn’t felt any 
great love for him. But it did seem to 
me that Eastwood had come about to 
the end of his cable, and wouldn’t it | 
better for him to finish out in comfort 
ashore? There more than on 
haven for him, I knew. But as soon a 
I tried to tell him so he stopp d me. 

“We were in a sort of open deck-hous¢ 
at the foot of a walk told 
me that they called it a pergoda—and 
after a time he drew a huge envelope 
from his pocket and placed it in my 
hands. ‘Will,’ I said to myself before | 
opened it. But it wasn’t a will. It was 
a chart of the Indian Ocean; the chart 
I had given him in my room aboard the 
Simla years before. It was yellow with 
age, and creased from being folded small; 
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but I could see the dots I had made, and 
the latitude and longitude marked. 
Pretty thick of me not to guess. 
Surgeon, with his ‘Old man’s whim’ and 
‘Air to breathe’! However, there was 
some excuse for my surgeon; he hadn’t 
been with Eastwood when the wife went, 
he hadn’t given him the chart. 
“*They think I’m gone—here.’ 
poo! fellow touched his he ad. 
“But he wasn’t; and | knew it. 
I knew, that he was giving me my 
chance to pay the debt. To be kept a 
prisoner, eh? Not to be allowed to sail 
with the Ganges? We should see about 
that! The only question was, how get 
him aboard the ship? The nephew 
watched him as a terrier watches a rat; 
and when the nephew was out of the 


The 
And 


too, 


house the wife did the watching. And 
after a time [ thought out a way. 
“You know my Chinese steward, old 


Wang Len. Nobody has any idea how 
old he is. Eastwood to be Wang Len— 
that was my plan. So the next day when 
I went out Len went with me, a basket 
on his arm; Captain Hanscombe and 
his steward bringing dainties for the old 
gentleman. 

‘As soon as we were up-stairs—FEast- 
wood was to be very bad, have to keep 
to his bed Wang opens the basket. 
Our ‘dainties clothes, of course; 
that is, if you can call the slops a China- 


are 


man wears ‘clothes.’ And ‘Eastwood 
gets himself into them. Then I go 
down. And while I am telling the wife 


the nephew was out of the house—how 
anxious | am about their dear uncle’s 
health, he slips out to where Mulreddy 
is waiting with a four-wheeler. Did it 
work? Rather! But you should have 
seen the woman when the real Wang 
hove into sight. Was her head gone? 
Or was she seeing ghosts? She had 
like a i voice like a 
tuppenny horn; and she let: out a screech 
and keeled over in a faint. I doused 


nose bowsprit and ; 


enough water on her to bring her to 
before I left. 
ship when I arrived. 


Eastwood was aboard the 
They didn’t dare 
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do anything for fear of letting on that 
they had been holding him for his 
money. And they didn’t get it, either, 
for he had made it all over to the Bethel. 
So much for scamps! 

“He was willing to take captain’s 
quarters this time. Poor chap, his 
cruise was about done; we didn’t think 
he could last the voyage out, for his 
heart was racing like the screw of an 
empty tramp one minute, and standing 
still the next. But the sea air set him 
up, and the Ganges had made Colombo, 
homeward bound, and was well across to 
Aden before the end came. 

“We had overrun the bearings—Ais 
bearings—by two or three degrees. But 
he was to lie where he wanetd to be; and 
I put about, and we made the position 
the next day. The passengers weren’t 
very pleased when they came on deck 
and found the sun at the wrong end of 
the ship. However, by using the blow- 
ers | brought them into London on time. 
When my board got the boiler-room re- 
ports they sent for me; wanted to know 
if | shoveled my coal over the side that 
I had to rebunker at every port. I gave 
them the whole story. Most of them 
couldn’t see beyond their dividends; 
but old Watson—he’s gone since—pulled 
himself up. He was straight as a stick 
of Norway pine, was Watson; and as 
there was six feet and six of him to get up 
it took time. ‘’Prentice I was wi’ East- 
wood,’ he says, at last, hauling out sov- 
ereigns till you’d have thought the man 
sweated gold. ‘Ay, ’prentice in. sail 
fore ever a screw turned 1’ the sea. 
And if there’s to be haggling over a bit 
Cc yal—’ 

Captain Hanscombe had stopped, and 
we nodded, for there did not seem to be 
much to say. And a few minutes later 
he was summoned to the bridge. Our 
neglected cards once more claimed our 
attention, and it was “‘one no-trump,” 
or “two on hearts,” again. But as I 
sorted my hand I caught sight of Flan- 
nels; he had picked up his photograph 
and was slowly tearing it to bits. 
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Sei oeem|DRIAN BLOCK had 

1s SL FSS oH evidently a happy 

/ | knack in giving names 
2) to his discov eries 
mAh “Hell Gate” names 


a ‘| his inspirations. And 
ae 3H il when he gave the name 
“Freshwater River” to the Connecti- 
cut he was no less happily inspired. 
Freshness!—freshness, mighty and illim- 
itable, laughing and triumphant, sweep- 
ing out to the sea in so broad and buoy- 
ant a flood that it throws up a long ridge 
of crisping water, where fresh meets salt, 
stretching far as the eye can see across 
the Sound. Two hours or more after 
the tide has set east in the Sound it thus 
holds its own, and as weturned the nose of 
the Yo-Ho-Ho in to theold Saybrook light 
at two-twenty ofthe afternoon, it was thus 
running out with the glee of a school-boy 
escaping from school. Never had the 
phrase “living water” come home to 
me with such immediacy of truth. And 
so generously it opens out and stretches 
in gleaming levels inland, with such a 
glittering hospitality of invitation! No 
wonder Block was unable to get by. It 
is as though the land suddenly opened 
vast, lovely, irresistible smile. 
One can almost imagine — sailing 
in there of their own accord, » broad 
and brimming 1s the welcome of F all that 
laughing water. We reckoned that the 
smile was about a mile wide, and it is 
further prolonged to the eastward by 
the spacious golden-green salt meadows 
in which the smooth, level flood looks 
like a broad street of silver inlaid in a 
plain of emerald. Two or three miles 
inland we see the bosoms of low-lying, 
thickly wooded hills preparing to re- 
ceive 1t; on the western, Saybrook, 
they are more dark and rocky in char- 
acter, rather “dour” and time-scarred, 
as with the passage of all the stern New 
England history that was made in that 
haunted-looking old village. 

Old Saybrook proper lies a mile or so 


in one 


side 


LE GALLIENNE 


away from the riverside, a long street of 
stately old houses bordering a superb 
avenue of ancient elms, and Saybrook 
Point, consisting of a wharf and a small 
cluster of stores, is Its sea-gate as it was 
its fort, built first by the Dutch, 
and then successively held by one and 
another of the English colonists—the 
“Lords and Gentlemen” with their pat- 
ent from King Charles, and the Bay and 
Plymouth adventurers, betwixt whem 
there was as little love lost as between 
them and the Dutch. Nowise gentle 
are the ghosts that one can conceive 
making Saybrook and Saybrook Point 
their rendezvous some AIll- Hallow’ s Eve, 

but masterful, warlike traders, now run- 
ning up the Dutch and now the English 
flag on that little lonely fort—bickering 
about the priority of their grants from 
the Pequot Indians who, claimed the 
Dutch West India Company, had made 
over to them all the “very fruitful coun- 
try’’ on both sides of the river as far as 


once 


Hartford for “1 piece of duffel 27 ells 
long, 6 axes, kettles, 18 knives, one 
sword blade, 1 pair of shears, some toys 
and a musket.” 


The hard facts of all early coloniza- 
tion, though they become glamoured by 
time, are never edifying, and the less 
closely we look into them the better for 
romance. All that interests us now 1s 
the dramatic pattern made by those old 
rivalries, the romantic flavor of the old 
names that were once hard-headed and 
hard-hitting men—Wouter Van Twiller, 
Jacob Van Curter, Lieutenant William 
Holmes, John Oldham, John Winthrop, 


son of the famous governor, Sir Harry 
Vane (representing among other “‘ Lords 
and Gentlemen” Lord Saye and Lord 


Brooke, whose names, for some 
were to stick after the others had passed 
into oblivion), Lion Gardner, and George 
Fenwick, Major Andros, Captain Bull, 
and many more vigorous shades. 

It is strange to think how narrowly 


the names of Hampden and Cromwell 


reason, 
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escaped inclusion in that list. They were 
to have sailed from England with Fen- 
wick, but at the last moment the king’s 
order prevented their ship's sailing. 
They remained in England, and, as 
Macaulay dramatically puts it, “with 
them remained the Evi! Genius of the 
house of Stuart.’ The little town of 
Cromwell, higher up the river, preserves 
the memory of Oliver’s intention and 
the king’s fateful thwarting of it, and 
for an Englishman there is a stirring 
pathos in the occurrence of well-loved 
English place-names all along the river— 
Lyme, Essex, Glastonbury, Chester, and 
so on 

A little beyond the impressive span 
of the first railway bridge, the Artist and 
I landed in old Saybrook in search of 
the post-office and fresh eggs. A yoke 
of oxen harnessed to a cart was the first 
sight that met our eyes. In spite of mod- 
ern vandalism, it comforted us to realize 
that they still plow with oxen here and 
there in Connecticut. 

During our walk we came upon a 
boulder in the middle of a field inlaid 
with a bronze plate which told us that 
there was the original site of Yale Col- 
lege. Saybrook did not see the college 
go to New Haven without a struggle, 
and one of its incidents is piquant to re- 
call—the famous battle of the college 
books. In December, 1718, the trustees, 
already migrated to New Haven, desired 
to remove the college library which had 
been left behind in Saybrook. But Say- 
brook refused to give it up, and so stub- 
bornly that the governor and council 
had to come down from Hartford and set 
the sheriff and his assistants to work. 
These, however, found the house in 
which the books were kept barred and 
guarded by “resolute men,” and even 
after the sheriff had broken in and placed 
a guard over the books the book-lovers 
of Saybrook did not yet give in. On the 
morrow it was found that the carts that 
were to transport the books had been 
disabled, and when others were pro- 
cured, and a start finally made, it was 
found that even the bridges along the 
road had been destroyed in advance of 
them! When before or since has a vil- 
lage shown such a furious passion for 
learning! 

Another quaint local fight is recorded 


of Lyme, which lies hidden from view, 
across the eastern marshes at the mouth 
of the river. A dispute having arisen 
between Lyme and New London as to 
the possession of certain boundary lands, 
it was agreed to decide the issue by a 
fist-fight between champions of the re- 
spective towns—a truly British arbitra- 
ment. Lyme was the victor. 

To return to our personal’ doings, 
there was one incident of our arrival in 
the river which we took especial pleasure 
in recording in the day’s log. Had Lion 
Gardner been there to receive us with a 
salvo of guns, I don’t think we could 
have been better pleased, and I don’t 
think, indeed, that we would have been 
much more surprised. As we approached 
the long railway bridge and were about 
to pass under one of its great spans, we 
heard ourselves cheerily hailed from 
aloft. A gang of painters were at work 
on one of the girders. We waved our 
hands to them, and then, to our surprise, 
the whole gang started to sing. They 
had caught sight of the name on our 
bows, and—hard as you may find it to 
believe —had broken out into 

“Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest, 

Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum—” 
and they went on with the whole of the 
snatch: 

“Drink and the devil had done for the 
rest—— 

Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum.’ 


It was one of those friendly surprises 
of wayfaring which, as Stevenson would 
say, warm the great heart of man. 
Those unknown comrades had caught 
the spirit of our little joke, and were en- 
joying it with us—but how did they 
come to have the old chanty so pat on 
their tongues’ end? Whatever the ex- 
planation, it was a pretty happening, 
don’t you think? 

Next morning came clear and brilliant, 
with a bracing touch of cold in the air 
and a moderate northwest wind, and we 
made haste to follow the lure of the 
river flooding like a great moving mirror 
into the thickly wooded distance. Soon 
we came abreast of a little town of 
quaint old houses tucked in snugly at the 
head of a broad cove to the left, with 
the white steeple of an old Colonial 
church rising from the trees on the hill 
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above, and another white steeple lower 
down near the water-front. It was as 
English-looking as its name, Essex, and 
masts and boat-yards reminded us that 
during the Revolution it had been a busy 
center for the building of war-ships. The 
British had once burned a number of 
them in that now so quiet cove. 

\fter leaving Essex the river began to 
narrow somewhat, and the woods and 
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lectable islands of willows and poplars, 
which soon become the prevailing trees. 

[hen we pass the pretty landing of 
Hadlyme, whence onward the _river- 
banks grow more and more wooded and 
precipitous, now and again a house peep- 
ing out high up among the foliage, but 
for the most part no signs of human hab- 
itation are visible—nothing but rocky, 
wooded banks, and the stream winding 





OLD HOUSES BORDERING AN 


hills to come nearer and close us in with 
that sense of the green wilderness which 
we found was the characteristic note of 
One reason of this is that 
most of the villages lie a little away from 
the banks and are lost sight of in the 
abounding foliage, but even when they 
come down to the water they themselves 
are too quaint and quiet to disturb the 
general peace. Soon the river began 
those graceful windings for which it is 


a4 


its course. 


famous, sometimes running close by the 

foot of high, wooded granite rocks, nar- 

rowing and widening and widening and 

narrowing in wayward fashion, frequent- 

ly spreading out to make room for de- 
Vor. CXXXV.—No. 808.—63 


AVENUE OF ANCIENT ELM 


on in curves that are constantly folding 
away the scene we have passed through 
and opening up new vistas ahead. Yet 
we know that behind the screen of trees 
lie prosperous villages, and that the 
river roads on both sides follow the river 
windings, and the trolleys are running 
from village to village all the way to 
Hartford. 

But mile after mile went by, and we 
met but one human being, and him un- 
der circumstances of mild excitement. 
Suddenly we heard some one plaintively 
hailing us, and there. some yards from 
the east bank, was a rowboat ly ing bot- 
tom up, with the forlorn fgure of a man 











PAST OLD HOMESTEADS SURROUNDED BY FERTILE FIELDS 


kneeling upon it in an attitude of suppli- 
cation. Seeing that we were plainly 
called upon to do some rescue work, we 


were somewhat inhumanly resentful of 


the lack of romance in his appearance. 
He seemed a poo! whimpering rag of a 
creature, calling to us in some uncouth 
jargon, whereas he might just as well 
have been some beautiful damsel in dis- 
tress. He proved to be a poor Italian 
workman, apparently frightened out of 
his slim wits, and how he had got there 
we tried in vain to make out from his 
broken talk. When we had put him 
ashore and were again chugging on out 
way, we exchanged some regrets on the 
passing away of the old New England 
types, and the rapid invasion of the 
storied New England valleys and vi!- 
lages by a polyglot population painfully 
out of keeping with their Old World tone 
and tradition. 

It almost looks as if in a fe W short 
vears the Anglo-Saxon will have disap- 
peared as completely as the Indian from 





the New England landscape. No doubt, 
Italian, Hungarian, and Polish are beau- 
tiful and noble tongues, but they seem 
strangely jarring in places with such 
names as Haddam and Glastonbury 

places, too, with such an English air and 
flavor about them that you can hardly 
believe you are not in England. This is 
particularly true of Middle Haddam, 
with its MW hite gables set in old law ned 
gardens sloping steeply to the water, and 
bowered among superb  buttonwood- 
trees and ancestral elms—to our think- 
ing the prettiest scene on the river. 
[here are several Haddams: East Had- 
dam, just below the opening to the 
Salmon River—where men catch salmon 
no more; then Haddam proper, three or 
four miles farther up, on the west bank; 
then, after oddly named Higganum on 
the west bank, and a stretch of another 
three miles or so, Middle Haddam on 
the east bank. All the Haddams have 
distinguished memories, but East Had- 
dam 1s particularly proud in having had 
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Nathan Hale for village schoolmaster, 
and has reverently preserved the little 
house in which he taught. A little north 
of Middle Haddam is the scene of young 
John Winthrop’s prospecting for pre- 
cious metals. It 1s known as ‘‘Gov- 
ernor’s Gold Ring,” from the belief that 
he had found at least enough gold to 
make into rings. 

As we were passing Middle Haddam 
we heard behind us the swishing sound 
of some large craft steadily overtaking 
us, and prese ntly the re emerged oul old 
acquaintance, the steam-tug Onrw 
escorting two beautiful three-masted 
schooners up-stream. With their stately 
spars and mazy rigging, they were ex- 
tuisite reminders of the romance of the 
ld sailing-ships of which the river has 
seen so much. It was 1n such craft the 
frst settlers had sailed up to Hartford 
and Windsor, and many a tall ship like 
that had been built in the Haddam dock- 
yards in the busy davs of 
the Revolution. Ot the 


cobalt-mines are there, too, giving its 
name to the little village of Cobalt. 
High up, a coal-pocket adds a western 
touch to the scene, and you wonder what 
it would be like to live in the eyrie of a 
white house perched up among the trees 

from whose windows it seems you 
might lean out and touch the young 
moon. 

[he straits continue for a mile or so, 
and then, with a sigh, you realize that 
the wildness has come, temporarily at 
least, to an end, as you emerge into a 
broader flood and a more level land. On 
the last hill to the left, naked of trees, 
juts abominably against the sky one of 
those hideous piles one knows at once 
for an institution. It is, as one might 
have guessed, an insane asylum. We are 
nearing Middletown, home of learning 
and many scholastic memories. ‘The 
river is very broad and shallow here, and 
the town clusters snugly at the western 





three things that Jobfound a 
most wonderful to him, 
“the way of a ship upon 
the sea” nevel loses its 
peau&ly and mystery. and 
iithough those two schoon 
rs were, fol those who 
hose to regard them mere- 

as treighters, on some 
prosaic errand, to us they 





vere as Suggestive as 
th ugh the \ had been 
Solomon’s ships from Tar- 
shish with those cargoes of 
“ivory, apes and pea- 


ocks’”’ of which Mr.Hut e- 


ker has recently been re 


minding us. 

Soon after leaving Mid 
ile Haddam the rivel 
sweeps suddenly westward 
ind enters a narrow gorge, 
known as “the Straits,” 

inning swiftly beneath 
wild, precipitous banks of 
woode d rock, in some 
places eight hundred feet 
high \ lead-mine that 
supplied bullets for the 
War of Independence is 
somewhere there among 
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end of a long span of modern bridge, 
beneath which lies 
ishing fleet of motor-boats of all shapes 


at anchor an aston- 
and SIZES. As we passed these we were 
greeted with many fraternal salutes, and 
once more we hear the Dead Men’s song, 
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landing, so we passed on again into the 
still waters and the green pastures. But 
we were scarcely out of sight of the town 
when our attention was caught by huge 
blocks of freestone piled for a long dis- 
along the bank, and a 

little farther ahead were 

our two 


eastern 


tance 


schooner S 
moored against the log 
piles of a wharf. They 
had evidently come up 
here for stone, and these 
were the famous Port- 
land quarries. 

| suppose that quar- 
ries have a fascination 
for most people. | found 
that they appealed as 
strongly to the Artist 
my self, so we 
hitched up near the 
schooners and went 
Behind the 
rampart of stone blocks 
were the quarry-yards, 





as to 


ashore. 


and there were men 
leisurely shaping huge 
cubes that looked like 


fragments of primeval 
temples. And there 
were shops where giant 
saws were cutting the 
soft stone like loaves of 
bread, and the first pro- 
their future 
architectural uses as 
cornices, or pediments, 
were going forward. But 
inland, behind the shops 
were the great gulfs of 
Savage stone, with lad- 


cesses of 
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SAVAGE STONE 
RUNNING TO DIZZY 


this time on the lips of some laughing 
girls. 

Middletown looked to be an attrac- 
tive little town, and we knew it to be 
charming and distinguished with its col- 
lege buildings, and quiet, tree-shaded 
streets celebrated in the prose of John 
Fiske, one of its famous sons; but still it 
was big and populous compared with 
the hamlets we had been passing, and we 
feared to break the spell of the river by 


WITH 
DEPTHS 


running to dizzy 
depths and fearsome 
platforms, and lakes of 
water far away at the 
bottom of the beautiful 
rectangular excavations, begun as far 
back, the foreman told us, as the late 
sixteen-hundreds. Their smooth sides, 
with the action of water and time, made 
giant tapestries of wondrous color, in 
which brown and orange predominated, 
and over all was the quarry spell of 
mystery and endless Time. I shall 
never abuse brownstone houses again, 
for here was the pit from which so 
much of mid-Victorian New York and 


ders 
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Brooklyn was digged, and in future a 
brownstone front will always bring back 
to me those solemn chasms in the Port- 
land hills, with the willow-whispering 
river flooding by. 

By this the loveliest of October days 
was reluctantly dying in an agonizingly 
beautiful sunset, but there was time vet 
before dark to run the farther mile o1 
two to Rocky Hill, a quaint landing- 
place flanked by a long, low island made 
all of in the lee of which we 
cast anchor as the 
ing out. Presently the young moon ros¢ 
spectrally through the willow traceries, 
and the bats came flitting about us, and 
delicate veils of moonlit mist began to 
spread over the river reaches, and all 
the 


W illow S, 


first stars were com- 


was still save for water talking 
against our sides. 
When we woke next morning the 


world seemed packed in luminous cot- 
ton-wool. A dense white fog hid all but 
the smoking willows, and through it the 
sun struggled lost and dim, like a far- 
away voice in a telephone. The decks 
dripped with dew and once more we 
enjoyed the illusion of the world being 
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emerging around 
We had been 


created anew, slowly 
us out of seething vapor. 
but two or three 


away days from roofs 
and locked doors and curtained win- 
dows, but already we understood the 


rebellion of gipsies, sailors, and other 
outdoor folk against the oppressive shel- 
ter of indoors. How little we realize, 
cribbed and cabined in our respectable 
houses, of the living, breathing being of 
the earth. We look from our windows 
at breakfast-time, and there it is back 
again in familiar stability, but we know 
nothing of the of its early 
morning becoming, how vitally and dif- 
ferently it is born again at each rising of 
the sun, renewing its youth as though 
emerging from a bath of stars and dews. 

The need of taking in a new supply of 
gasoline from the little store at Rocky 
Hill landing did nothing to rob us of 
our exhilarated from ‘“‘the 
common day,” and incidentally it intro- 
duced us to hitherto unknown 
friends of like minds with ourselves. 
For the big, genial fellow who sold us 
the gasoline evidently sold it for a living 
as incidentally as bought it. His 


proce sses 


aloofness 


two 


we 
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he art Was in the sea, Ove! which he had 
sailed far and wide, and his talk of men 
nd things had a universality of accent, 
even a touch of bookishness, which sur- 
prised us in that rural corner—a laugh- 
ng philosopher in overalls, whom we 


were fain to keep aboard with us, as we 


D GLASTONBURY CHURCHYARD 


smoked one another's cigars—good, we 
hope, on our side, but better on his—till 
at length, noon having overtaken us in 
that pleasant intercourse, nothing would 
please him, or us, but that we should go 
ashore and meet his wife and lunch with 
them, and wonder how two such sur- 
prising people chanced to be keeping a 
ittle store in that willowy backwater. 
lhe wife was one of those magnetic littk 
New England women, with a shrewd, 





witty, proverb-making tongue such as 
you read of in novels—and the modern- 
ity of them both! How alive they both 
were to all the new vital issues of the 
world; how abreast, or indeed in the 
van, of all that is valuable in the newer 
ways of looking at things. We surmised 
that they must seem 
uncomfortable, ‘*dan- 
gerous”’ people to the 
moss-backed conseryv- 


atism, the vested re- 


thei neighbors. What 
does Rocky Hill make 
of the little woman's 
views on woman suf- 
frage, one wondered. 
| wish | had taken 
down some of her 
bright, pointed  say- 
ings on that and other 
subjects; but this I 
will say, that if the 
“cause” should hap- 
pen to be organizing 
in these parts the re 1s 
a brilliant propagan- 
dist all ready made for 
them hidden there 
among the willows by 
Rocky Hill landing. 
We rejoiced in our new 
friends, too, because 
they reassured us in 
regard to that misgiv- 
ing expressed above as 
to the passing of the 
old-stock New kng- 
land, for they were 
good aboriginal Yan- 
kees, the kind that 
had settled that green 
wilderness. 

There plies at 
Rocky Hillone of those 
antique ferry-boats which, like the al- 
most vanished horse-cars in New York, 
seems more like a work of nature than 
the work of man’s hand. They are ma- 
chines indeed, but they seem to belong 
to the machinery of the universe rather 
than to merely human mechanics. The 
Artist has drawn it, so I need not at- 
tempt its description; but it fascinated 
me so that I could not resist taking a 
passage in it, leaving the Artist and the 





spe ctable interests, of 
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\ CRUISE THROUGH 
Bright Boy to navigate the Yo-//o-/o 
up the river while I walked the few miles 
to Glastonbury—which old associations 
with the mitered abbey of that name in 
England made me curious to visit. 

My walk brought me first to South 
old village 
called Roaring 
one of several streams with which 


Glastonbury, a pretty with 


a picturesque stream 


Brook, 
t| 


1e two Glastonburys run their mills. 
Lhe road all the Way Was lined with 
stately trees, particularly in Glaston- 


bury proper, where they make a very 
fine old 
mansions, still occupied, | was told, by 
the descendants of the original settlers, 

headstones I mused over for a 
in the churchyard which covers the 
town. Vhere 
a great number of the old graves, 


impressive setting for several 


Vi hose 
whil 

slope as one enters the 
Wer>re 
and the old he adstone s, bre athing a dis- 
tinction in marked contrast with thei 
pretentious companions, 
were in most cases well preserved, with 


more modern 

the old le ttering ¢ asily de cipherable. 
Some went to the end of the 

Glastonbury 


bac k 


seventeenth century was 
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settled in 1680. The Reverend Mr. Tim- 
othy Stevens, the late faithful pastor of 
the Church of Christ, had come 
rest there in 1726. 


to his 
He lay there between 
his two wives, both of whom had pre- 
ceded him, Eunice in 1698, and Alice in 
1714. Near by lay a Mrs. Tryon, with 
whose Christian name the “Old Mortal- 
ity’’ of the day had evidently had dith- 
culty, for he spelled it ‘‘ Pennelpee.” 
There also lay Mr. Samuel Hale, Es- 
quire, one of His Mayjesty’s Justices of 
the Peace, 1711; 
cent inscription that interested me most, 
that of one Lawrence Augustus Berg, 
who had been born in Stockholm, 1803, 
and died in Glastonbury, 1849, desiring 
to bear witness from the tomb to the 
gratitude of an evidently good American 
to his adopted land. **Sorely tried in the 
storms of Life,” I read, “trusting in God, 
he sought a foreign shore, and found 
there a tranquil harbour, fair and bright 
fortunes, with friendship faithful unto 
death; suffering 
whom he willingly 

thing more he found 


but it was a more re- 


fellow-creatures 
assisted; but one 
the land of bliss. 


also 
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Be comforted, there the severed here 
will be again re united = 

\s I passt don up through the village, 
and read names here and there on the 
tronts of the stores, | was struck to no- 
tice how many of them | had just been 


reading in the churchyard. In the 
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the river scenery changes. After the 
rocky gorges lower down, and the dense 
wooded hills, it seems a little tame with 
its flat meadows and crumbling, ice- 


worn banks. These are shored up in 


many places with rough buttresses of the 
ever-present 


brownstone, to resist the 


wintry swirl of the 
river which is con- 
stantly eating away 








\ NOBLE BRIDGE SPANNING THI 


American Glastonbury, it would seem, 
the old stock from the English Glaston- 
bury still holds its own. One feature of 
the Glastonbury landscape is the tobac- 
co-barns, several of which, with thei 
long, lateral shutters through which the 
air can stream through the suspended 
leaf, | noted on my way back to the 
riverside, where I found the Yo-//o-/ 
drawn up to the wharf, awaiting me. 
From Glastonbury the character of 





BROAD STREAM 


the land, particularly 
bank. 
\s we approached 
Hartford, 
the 
again. ‘That city, in- 
de ed, is embowere d in 


on the eastern 


how ever, 


W illow S began 


willow S, and as one at 
last came 
framed at 


upon it 
the end of 
a long reac h of gle am- 
with its 
noble bridge spanning 


ing water, 


the broad stream, it 
seemed to us that it 
would be hard to con- 


ceive a fairercity. We 
were to see it thus 
again on our down- 


ward journey, hanging 
like a mirage in_ the 
mystery of dawn; but 
now, late in the after- 
noon, we followed the 
stream up into its 
heart, and at length 
dropped anchor under 
the shadow of the great 
bridge on which the 
lights had just been 
lit against the western 
sky. High up aboveus 
carriages went by, the 
cling-clang of trolley- 
came sharply to 

us over the water, and 
the air was full of the human murmur of 
a city at evening. Suddenly we felt 
curiously lonely and homesick and far- 
traveled, as though we had been away 
from our fellows for weeks instead of a 
few short days. Somehow it seemed that 
it might be FOr d to go up into the lighte d 
streets, and look in shop-windows again, 


cars 


and move along with the _ loitering 
crowd, and dine at a restaurant, and 


° . : ' 
perhaps see some moving pictures. 
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What They 


BY KATHARINE 
Telovey aed used to sing ‘“‘The 
2 io oS Psalm of Life” in 


| school. It had been set 
| to music by the singing- 
| teacher a black- 
11 bearded gentleman who 
would have been one’s 
ndsome pirate had he not 
been too pocorn ever thinkably to 
manage a cutlass; which didn’t prevent 
the teachers from being in love with 
him according to their various tempera- 
ments. Some lines came out better than 
others, naturally, though most of them 
reduced to mere futility by the 
“tune” which Mr. Knapp had made. 
\s a school song, it had the advantage 
of our all knowing it by heart anyhow. 
It was a “‘gem.”” Perhaps ““Gem Books” 


were 


have all disappeared from schools. At all 
events, we had them; and “The Psalm 
of Life” was (of course) a “gem”’; and, 


unlike most gems, it was sung in chorus 


(we were too young for part-singing) 
weekly. “‘And thi-ings are not what 
they seem.” It was somehow due to 
Mr. Knapp that this line stuck, more 


than shipwrecked brothers, or muffled 
drums, or dumb driven cattle. We fell 
down the third line, | remember, from 
the top of the octave to the bottom, as 
it were a ladder. But the third line 
was of no importance. I am not sure 
that | do not owe my whole habit of 
psychologic scrutiny to Mr. Knapp. 
How many times, in exotic and distract- 
ing contexts, have I heard the refrain, 
faintly emphatic and wholly nasal, “‘ And 
thi-ings are not what they seem”! I 
cannot, of course, make you realize with 
what conviction we crashed down, fifty 
strong, on “‘are’’ and “what.” 

[ am afraid the Gary plan includes 
no “Gem Books.” Perhaps it does not 
even admit that things are not what 
they seem. But in my time we took it 
for Gospel, and life has often seconded 
our innocent lungs in corroboration of 
that “‘gem.” 

Vot. CXXXV.—No 


808.—64 
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Seem 
GEROULD 
Certainly Curtis Frayne’s case was 
not what it seemed. If I retell it, pulling 
it into place to show something (not 
all) of the real pattern, I do it bec ause I 
think it well to remember—since it is a 
fact—that almost no motive is ever 
pure. By pure, I mean single, self- 
contained, and untinged by all the mo- 
tives just adjacent. Love—for the very 
sake of love!—must be expedient; patri- 
otism has love to reckon with; je alousy 
is rewoven by fear. And because no one 
is capable of giving a full account of 
himself to another person—well, “things 
are not what they seem.” (Emphasis, 
forever and ever, on “are” and “what,” 
please!) 

When the Fraynes—Curtis and his 
mother—differed, they never refrained 
from “‘having it out” simply because I 
was there. As Curtis’s most intimate 
friend, I was very much of the house- 
hold; and as I had the grace both to love 
and to fear Mrs. Frayne, she treated 
me almost like a son. In fact, Curtis 
occasionally pushed some of his filial 
responsibilities off on me. I quite be- 
longed in the house. 

I knew, the moment we went to war 
with Germany, that there would be a 
tense moment at the Fraynes’. I knew, 
that is, that both mother and son would 
have very positive ideas as to Curtis’s 
duty, and that probably the two ideas 
would be different. Oddly enough, | 
didn’t at all know (probably because I 
had been away during January and Feb- 
ruary of 1917) how the ideas would be 
distributed. Each was an unexpected 
person. You can’t tell about mothers, 
when it comes to war—and you can’t 
tell about sons, either. 

The selective draft was still being 
hung up in Congress when I[ returned to 
New York and reported myself, inevi- 
tably, Mrs. Frayne and Curtis that 
very evening. I found them in the 
thick of it. 

Mrs. Frayne would have stopped, and 
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spent the next hour in talk—her talk, 
pleasant, but with a little curling edge 
of irony. Her white hair, her straight 
back, her brown eyes behind her pince- 
nez, her stick, her deep voice—how little 
she changed from month to month and 
year to year! Curtis had not yet 
achieved his ty pe so definitely. Stll, I 
thought I knew something about Curtis, 
too. Evidently | didn’t know the last 
word as to his manners, for he hardly 
made me so welcome as I| had a right to 
expect. At least, he did not let me turn 
him from his discussion; and his mother, 
after one sharp glance at me and an- 
other stealthy one at Curtis, permitted 
their conversation to proceed. I had 
expected them to fire questions at me 
about conditions in the Middle West, 
where | had been, but nothing so im- 
personally intelligent or courteous hap- 
pened. I became furniture. The only 
mitigation of it for me was that they 
seemed, both of them, in some wordless, 
signless fashion, glad to have me back 
from the upholsterer. I nursed my game 
leg and listened. 

“We're talking about the war,” Curtis 
threw out in my direction. 

“Well, of course, my child; every one 

is.”” ; 
“| was just saying to mother—”’ But 
he departed instantly from the tone of 
explanation and turned to Mrs. Frayne 
as if I had not been there. “I don’t 
care about all that. I know that my 
great - great - grandfather was killed at 
Saratoga, and my great-grandfather was 
killed at Lundy’s Lane, and that you 
lost one brother at Antietam and two 
at Gettysburg. I’ve known all that 
ever since | can remember. You had a 
very patriotic family, but I can’t see 
what that has to do with this.” 

“You think that patriotism might be 
left out for a few generations?” 

“No point in talking about genera- 
tions, is there? There won’t be any 
more generations in the Frayne family 
if | am killed.” 

‘I don’t think you put it fairly, Cur- 
tis. Do you think I want my only child 
to go?” 

“Why, yes, mother, I think just that. 
If you mean something else, you've ex- 
pressed yourself very inadequately.’ 

‘I don’t.” Her deep voice barked it 


out. “But if it is your duty, no one 
shall have the right to say that I kept 
you here, tied to my arm-chair.”’ 

““Um—well, I don’t think any one 
will say that, mother. If they do, Bertie, 
here, can deny it.’ 

I had not quite got my bearings yet, 
it was all so surprising to me. Only one 
thing was clear—Curtis was hesitating 
to offer his services to his country, or at 
least affecting to hesitate, and his mother 
either wanted him to go or wanted 
not to seem to be kee ping him. 
“Things are not what they seem”’; and 
I couldn’t yet tell the real motive of 
either. Though I had expected them 
to differ, I had not looked for just 
this spectacle. On the surface, it resem- 
bled the patriotic mother and the 
slacker. But that was too absurd. 
Curtis was no slacker; and, on the other 
hand, while Mrs. Frayne had been one 
of the bitterest critics of our “‘neutral- 
ity,’ that fact by no means proved het 
patriotism. She was the kind of Repub- 
lican who thinks that all Democrats 
chew tobacco. A very distinguished old 
lady, all the same. 

“Well, cheer up, mother! I shall 
make a point of telling every one that 
you disapprove of me. 

Was that his game, I wondered sud- 
denly—to save her in spite of herself, to 
let her be selfish without seeming so? 
That is so often the way of the younger 
generation with the older. I question 
sometimes whether it wouldn’t be better 
to talk to them straight. No, on the 
whole, I dare say not. We are but doing 
for them what they, in their time, have 
done for us. I thought I would get it 
all out of Curtis privately. At present 
I greatly hoped I should not be called 
on to say anything. I didn’t want to 
spoil, through ignorance, the little game 
of either. A lot had evidently taken 
place before I arrived, and I could not, 
then and there, “catch up.” 

Curtis rose just then and lighted a 
cigarette. He gave me, in passing, aie 
kind of half- hak one gives to the familiar 
object returned to its place. I watched 
him light the cigarette, and his manner 
of doing it gave him away. It was pure 
stage business. This talk was serious, 


and whatever the hour was to Mrs. 
Frayne, to Curtis it was of immense sig- 
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nificance. His little gestures were ner- 
vous, artificial, despairing. A man didn’t 
care so much as that—not a man like 
Curtis Frayne—whether he died or not. 
| remembered in that instant a sentence 
uttered long before by our old college 
president: “A man gives his life to his 
country as a lover tosses a rose to his 
mistress’’—gracefully, that is, with no 
heroics. That would have been Curtis’s 
way, certainly. But this—this was dif- 
ferent. 

| looked at Mrs. Frayne. Her face 
was less mobile, her hands were quiet 
and folded. But tragedy was brushing 
her closely, too—its black wing hovered. 
It came over me just then, for the first 
time, that we Americans were all having 
to deal suddenly with the most tragic 
situations in life. Of course we were. 
But we hadn’t got into our stride yet, 
as I ngland and France had. We did it 
unhandily, protestingly, stupidly. We 
had talked so much of bitter things that 
we considered we were used to them, 
and we were not. But we should learn— 
oh yes, we should learn. And with that 
would depart, for a time, our power to 
learn anything else. 

Curtis seated himself, and his mother 
spoke again. “Don’t you think it’s 
more honorable to go now, before you’ re 
drafted ?” 

“T know that is on all the posters, my 
dear, but I think it is a poor attitude to 
take. It’s important there should be 
some honor left for the real army, when 
it comes. Don’t you think so?” He 
still spoke pleasantly, but his voice was 
not really smooth; it was gritty, as if 
a few particles of dust had got in. 

“After all, Curtis”—and her hands 
began to twitch a little as she folded her 
handkerchief—“ you’ve had more than 
most men to fit you for service. You 
were in the militia for years; you went 
to two training-camps; I’ve heard, 
more times than I can count, that you 
are a crack shot.” (The bit of slang 
came oddly from her lips, but her seri- 
ousness ignored inconsistency.) “They 
would be enchanted to give you captain’s 
eXaminations.” 

“Oh, you’ve been documenting your- 
self, haven’t you, mother?” Curtis 
Frayne rose again. In a far corner of 
the library, he busied himself over the 


door of a cellaret. I expected to be 
offered whisky, but I was not. He 
came back from the cellaret empty- 
handed. Mere fiddling, off-stage. My 
heart began to ache for Curtis. I knew, 
somehow, that he was suffering. So, 
probably, was Mrs. Frayne; but Curtis 
was more my affair than she was 
though before I came into their library 
that evening | shouldn’t have been per- 
fectly sure of that. It flashed through 
my mind that Curtis might know he 
was medically unfit, and didn’t want to 
break that to her until he had to; that 
they might have told him his heart was 
bad. Then I threw that away impa- 
tiently; it wasn’t a solution. He would 
never have let her let him in for this 
if that simple fact had been ready to 
his hand. He couldn’t be a pacifist. I 
had been away, but not long enough 
for Frayne to change his whole consti- 
tution. 

A silence had fallen while Curtis was 
standing aimlessly by the cellaret. His 
mother did not answer his last taunting 
question. When he came back into the 
lamplight, he spoke again: 

“T tell you frankly, mother, that I am 
not going to offer my services to the 
Government until they are asked for. 
If the Government wants me, here I am, 
but I am not going to volunteer. And 
[ assure you that consideration for you 
has a great deal to do with it.” He 
came across to her and took her hands 
in his. “You don’t know how much 
poorer you would be, for example.” 

“What difference would poverty make 
to me if you were gone?” She said it 
very simply. For the first time she was 
pathetic. Then she looked up at him, 
and her expression changed. Her hands 
seemed to be held against her will. 
“You must not think of me. You must 
think only of your country and your 
duty. Do you suppose that I am less 
brave than a Frenchwoman?” She got 
her hands away from him then, and 
strained her face forward a little nearer 
his, as if to scrutinize him more closely. 

“Tt’s my country, too,” he said, qui- 
etly, returning her gaze. “‘And my duty 
is even more my affair than yours. I 
know you’re a tremendous stickler for 
moral beauty, my dear mother, but I am 
afraid you will have to put up with 
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whatever amount of it | happen to have. 
You can’t feed moral beauty to me out 
of a spoon.”” He moved away a little, 
but still faced her. “I don’t agree with 
you, that’s all. What’s the use of talk- 
ing? We've done nothing but repeat 
ourselves for an hour. I expect to be 
called; | expect to £0, and I only hope 
it won't be too soon for you.” 

The last words fell heavily. Mrs. 
Frayne turned her face away. 

“Tl walk home with Bertie. 
night, mother.” 
| rose then to join him. 
Mrs. Frayne.” 

She did not answer my salutation, 
but she looked at me for the first time 
since they had taken up their talk after 
my entrance. ‘What do you think, 
Berti with his military experience, 
and health, and no one dependent on 
him?” 

‘I think it’s none of my business,” I 
answered. ‘“‘A man with a game leg 
doesn’t exactly feel like telling other 
men it’s their duty to get shot. Any- 
how, it’s Curtis’s own affair. You see— 
we're non-combatants, you and I. 
We've no right to talk. All that white- 
feather business in England—” | 
stopped. | had got too near the 
quick. 

Curtis kissed his mother and followed 
me across the room. 

Good-night, Curtis.” She had not 
said it before. ‘Then she spoke, a little 
wildly, and almost as if to herself. ‘No 
one understands. My boy thinks I want 
him to go, when he’s the only thing | 
care for in life. He can’t see that it’s 
only because there are some things we 
have to put before ourselves. If we 
shirk our duty, all life is poisoned. 
We're shameful; our love is shameful; 
our hz uppiness is shameful; our peace is 
shameful. I’ve lived through one war. 
You think I know nothing about it—as 
if four years of hell hadn’t taught me! 
But I know there are worse hells than 
that. Oh, Curtis, do you think I don’t 
love you?” That brought him to her 
side ata bound. But she got her control 
back almost at once. She would not let 
him caress her, only dried her eyes and 
patted his hand. ‘“‘You’ve upset me, 
my dear. Run away.” 

“Good-night.”” He kissed her again. 


( it nt »d- 


Good-night, 


“And you didn’t have the worst hell of 
all, mother. My father didn’t go.” 
“You've upset me, my dear. Run 
away.’ The same words came out 
again, but oh, from how white a face! 
‘Is it all right to leave her?” I asked 
of Curtis on the stair. 

“Oh yes. She'll ring for Betsey. Her 
heart is perfectly all right, you know. 
Never seems to do her any harm to lose 
her temper.” 

“It wasn’t just temper,” I suggested. 

“Oh, wasn’t it?” He seemed not to 
care. “Well, | mean an emotional mo- 
ment won't hurt her. She doesn’t have 
them often, but when she does they are 
better than triple valerian. Brace her 
up, somehow. Mother usually doesn’t 
let herself go enough.” 

Yet, believe me, little as I understood 
Curtis Frayne’s tone, I knew that he 
was not indifferent—least of all to his 
mother. ‘ 

Frayne had, you remember, an- 
nounced his intention of going home 
with me, which was a wholly natural 
thing for him to do. I was surprised 
when he took a quite different direction 
and, on my reminding him of his prom- 
ise, shrugged his shoulders. 

“Sorry. I can’t, to-night. I'll drop 
in to-morrow. Walk along with me, 
won't you?” 

He did not tell me where he was go- 
ing, and | did not wish to ask him. 

So I walked with him, and he soon fell 
smu anically into the ean gait my 
slight lameness necessitates n any com- 
panion as tall as Frayne. We went a 
little vaguely through the night, south- 
ward, but not with any apparent pur- 
pose. I suppose Frayne guided me, set 
the pace and chose the way; but we 
seemed to be drifting merely, propelled 
by some influence out of the north at our 
backs. The night was starless and chill, 
but the street lights charted the Avenue 
for us, and we went on and on, directed, 
as 1 say, by Frayne’s intention as if it 
had been a north wind. 

We did not talk of war. I had made 
my declaration of faith in Frayne, in his 
own house, before his mother. He knew 


I did not mean to pull him about. And 
if ever a man did not want to be pulled 
about, it was Curtis Frayne that night. 
I felt him, walking there beside me, sore 
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from a million impacts, ready to resent 
any touch save that of the little wind 
which, in his mind, blew gently out of 
the north to push him southward. We 
talked of the Middle West, and some of 
the time we did not talk at all. 

Not far above Washington Square | 
stopped. *T won’t go farther,” I said; 
“I’m a little tired. But I hope to see 
you to-morrow.” 

Frayne pulled himself up—out of his 
silence, out of his monotonous gait 
matched to my limp. 

“All right,” he said. “Ill come 
round to-morrow night. So long!’’ 

And I turned back, glad to have saved 
him from subterfuge by stopping a block 
ahead of the place where he would want 
to turn east. I knew, now, where he 
was going, but I preferred not to call 
his attention to the fact that I knew. 
“Things are not what they seem,” and 
I realized that never had they been 
less what they seemed than in the 
Fraynes’ library that evening. What 
they really were I did not know. 

[he next evening, although Frayne 
had promised to look me up, I went out. 
| went, indeed, to see the lady for whom 
I knew he had left me the night before. 
It was no particular business of mine to 
call on Madeline Fales, but I chose to do 
so, for my ruminations during the two 
hours after I left Frayne at the wrong 
corner showed me that if she was not 
the key, she held it. 

Many roads led to Madeline Fales. 
Upon one of those roads my friend Cur- 
tis’s feet had long been assiduous. It 
is probably audible in the very tone of 
my phrase that I did not like her; and 
I disliked her chiefly for expediency’s 
sake—because, that is, I did not see how 
she could do my friend any good, or 
what there was “in it” for him. She 
was the wife of Frayne’s cousin—of Mrs. 
Frayne’s nephew, to be explicit. They 
had not lived together for some years, 
and Welldon Fales would not divorce 
her. Mrs. Frayne, I knew, upheld her 
nephew in his strict views of divorce, 
and Curtis Frayne damned him in season 
and out of season. Welldon Fales went 
occasionally to see his wife, and I fancy 
she received him with mocking courtesy. 
He was understood always to be willing 
to “take her back”; but she had left 


him solely because he bored her, and she 
would not willingly bore herself again— 
not until she had lost her looks. Well- 
don was neither rich nor generous, and 
how she got on about money | did not 
know. It was a maze, like all her affairs. 
Perhaps people bought the daubs she 
painted. Mrs. Fales had a mop of rough 
golden hair; a faintly flushed oval face, 
with a chin so pointed that you somehow 
felt it must hurt; very beautiful hands 
and feet; and a conventionally silly 
voice. 

I had been increasingly sure for some 
months that Curtis was badly in love 
with her. But I owed nothing to Made- 
line Fales, and I did owe something to 
Mrs. Frayne. Not being—naturally— 
in Curtis’s confidence, I had to judge for 
myself the best way to serve him. So, 
instead of waiting in for him, | went to 
see the lady. 

She received me in her big, shabby, 
comfortable studio, and watched me, 
while I sat before the fre, as cynically 
as if she had bought me at a whacking 
price and then discovered that I was 
“imitation.” I have never seen bore- 
dom more completely expressed than in 
her face. I knew I was unwelcome, and 
not because I was interfering with any 
plan of hers. I was generally unwel- 
come—unwelcome because I was I, a 
dull fellow who could serve no turn of 
hers, ever. She couldn’t be expecting 
Curtis, because he was due to call upon 
me. I was merely “no good,” and 
therefore by her resented. 

What I was really there for was to 
find out whether Madeline Fales was 
responsible for Curtis’s interpretation of 
his duty. She might, I reflected as I 
watched her, be responsible for anything. 
Mrs. Fales left me perfectly cold; I 
couldn’t imagine myself ever desiring 
more of her than that she shouldn't 
cross my path too often. Sometimes, in 
such a case, one translates one’s own 
coldness into universal terms—refuses to 
see how any one else can be moved by 
the creature who so fails to move one- 
self. But I made no such mistake about 
Madeline Fales. She was a wine I did 
not care for, a dish I could not savor; 
but I could fancy her, in many a feast, 
the proudest morsel. 

So I watched and waited for an open- 








ing, and in vain. I do not believe she 
suspected my thoughts to be of Curtis 
Frayne, 
make it easy for me to speak any word 


but she was determined not to 


in our common tongue except **Good- 


night.” She was so bored with me! 
Not more bored than I| with her, except 
that now and then, punctuating out 
aimle talk, Came a sudden vision of 
how much a man might care for her 
futile person—provided, I mean, he 
cared at all. Intellectually | granted 
her pull. I even granted her, intellect- 


ually, the right to insult me by showing 
how | bored her. If she had been a 
waistless washerwoman, you know, I 
shouldn’t have admitted the right. 

Still the opening did not 
She would not even discuss the wat 
looked shamelessly blank whe n | men- 
tioned it. She was not going to embark 
on any interesting subject with me for 
fear of getting involved in real talk. We 
spoke of her latest atrocity in the way 
of landscape; it was there on an easel, 
and all you could say of it was that it 
matched her dress. Both were gree nish- 
blue. Had she painte d the frock or dyed 
the picture? | tried to ask he r that, 
but the words wouldn’t come out. To 
tell the truth, | was afraid of being 
shown the door. Finally I saw that in- 
direction was fruitless, and I brought 
Frayne’s name up brutally. 

“By the way, Mrs. Fales, is our friend 
Curtis going into the army? I’ve been 
away for two months and last night | 
gathered that he hadn’t made up his 
mind.” 

*T really don’t know. He has never 
spoke n of it. | should think he would, 
shouldn’t you?” 

“| don’t think anything about it in 
those terms. It’s his own business. 
But of course one wonders about all 
one’s able-bodied friends, and I wonder 
specially about Curtis because I am fond 
of him.” 

““Yes, it must be very interesting for 
you to watch them go.”’ And she actu- 


come, 


ally looked down, like a health-inspector, 
at my leg. 

“More tragic for me than for most— 
as | am sure you can understand. I 
can’t even drive an ambulance, you 
know.” 

“What a pity!” 


And again she looked 
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at my shortened limb, only this time her 
gaze began at the top of my head and 
slid down my unimpressive person to 
end with a full stop on my most obvious 
disability. She “‘registered”’ contempt 
very well, and she did not limit the con- 
tempt to my leg. 

“T can’t help hoping, you know, that 
Curtis won’t go unless he has to,” | 
went on. “It would be very hard on 
his mother.” 

Mrs. Fales looked at me then with het 
hrst sign of interest. “‘ Really? I should 
have imagined Aunt Caroline would 
take it just the other way.” 

“Her only son, you know. Indeed, 
the only thing she has in life. How 
could you blame her if she was reluc- 
tant “i 

‘| hen [ realized that, since Mrs. 
Fales had seen Frayne the night be- 
fore, she would know | wasn't playing 
quite straight. Fortunately she didn’t 
know that [ was aware she had seen 
him. 

“| think,” I continued, “she’d be 
very keen about his doing his duty, and 
all that—but she is his mother, and she’s 
old, and she can’t really want to lose 
him. She might encourage him to go, 
but she’d be awfully glad, wouldn’t she, 
to have him safe and sound?” 

Thus [ pulled myself round into some 
relation to the facts she must have had 
reported to her. 

“I’m rather sorry for Aunt Caroline. 
She’s such a fool.’”’ Madeline Fales, 
this time, frankly yawned in my face. 
It wasn’t a bad yawn—her teeth were 
very pretty. 

“T don’t think that. I was only 
thinking—with gratitude—that, which- 
ever way it turned out, Mrs. Frayne 
would have her compensations. Either 
he’s a hero or he’s safe.” 

Then I got up. I had not learned 
much, but I had learned that her opinion 
of Curtis’s duty, whatever it was, was 
not for publication; also that she hated 
Curtis’s mother. I felt sure that Made- 
line Fales did hold the key. Otherwise, 
why should she have lied to me? I 
did not manage to get out of the studio, 
however, before Curtis Frayne entered 
it. That mischance annoyed me. I had 
counted on getting home in time to see 
him. He turned on me at once. 
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WHAT 
was coming round to- 
aren't you still coming?” 


“T’ve been!’ He was not in the best 
of temps rs. 

“T thought you'd 
was just going to rus 
to be in time.” 

“Why should | have turned up late?” 


**Because you always do—after 


turn up late. I 
h back, to be sure 


the re 


you! 
mother has gone to bed.” 

“Mother went to bed immediately 
after dinner.” 


“Well” —I 


mustn't quarre | 


turned to the lady—‘ we 
about It before Mrs. 
Fales. I suppose you won't come home 
with me now, but perhaps I shall see 
you late ‘” 

‘“ Hanged if you will 
me like this.” 

“Tl wish I hadn’t,”’ I laughed. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Fales has been bored to death with me. 
She never wanted anything in her life 
so much as to put my hat on my head 
and push me out of the door. Just now 
we ve been disc ussing youl duty to youl! 
country.” 

Frayne turned very quickly to Mrs. 
F ales. ‘You have?” It of her 
that he asked it. 

Madeline Fales shrugged her shoul- 
‘I told him I had no idea what 
He thinks your 
wants you to Stay with 


when you cut 


was 


ders. 
you were going to do. 
mother really 
her.” 
Curtis grunted. 
tell the truth?’ 
“Oh, come!’ I exclaimed. “I said 
But Frayne did not have time to hear 
what I had said. Madeline Fales turned 
on him. ‘Did you want me to repeat 
to this person things | supposed you 
had said to me in confidence?” She 
fairly glared at his pale, perplexed coun- 
tenance. I had no time to get out, no 
time not to see the glare repeated 
in his eves, no time not to see it followed 
by a charged look between them of 
appalling intimacy. I made for the 
door in haste, though I tried feebly to 
cover my rush with a light laugh. 
“You thunder-clouds! Of course Mrs. 
Fales wouldn’t break your confidence. 
And of course I only said that your 
mother might think she wanted you to 
go, but that she really couldn't help 
being grateful if you were saved to her. 


“Can't r ither of you 
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Don’t, for Heaven’s sake, quarrel over 
that! These are bad times, and we must 
all keep our heads.” 

But Curtis Frayne had one more 
word for me before I could esx ape. 
“It’s only within the week that mother 
has begun to pester me. If you can 
change her mind, you'll be doing her a 
Good-night.”’ And he 
not Mrs. Fales, who had not even said 
good-bye to me—shut_ the 


preat service. 


door in my 
face. 

I went out into the night, inexpres- 
sibly shocked, | confess. Any two peo- 
ple, linked together in the bonds of pas 
sion and permitting that passion to be 
transmuted into anger, should be shut 
away in subterranean caverns—whert 
no third person can see them, | mean. 
We have all paid, in our time, to see 
such pairs on the stage; but that, while 
it is hardly defensible, is not so painful 
as being forced to watch one’s own kind 
at it—with no footlights between. 

It was evident to me—and that was 
all that could concern me; the rest | 


must forget—that Mrs. Fales had ex- 
tracted some kind of promise from 
Frayne. Of course he couldn’t tell his 


mother; and, to deepen it, Mrs. Frayne 
hated Madeline with a vigor that (had 
it not been for poor Curtis) I should 
have found delightful. I thought, as | 
made my way home, I had at last got 


to the bottom of it. Madeline Fales 
intended to keep him by her side. Nor 
could I be unaware that Curtis was 


probably supporting her out of his hand- 
some salary. He had promised lightly, 
no doubt, some time before, not feeling 
war then as an immediate urge. That 
hypothesis, at all events, accounted for 
everything. And now I must forget. 
In walking the last blocks before | 
reached my own door I tried for the 
mental equivalent of silence; tried, by 
turning my thoughts from Curtis Frayne 
and his innamorata, to achieve an inti- 
mate, inner discretion. On the very 
steps of my own house I was pulled up 
by a sudden thought—a shriek, vou 
might say, piercing my mental mute- 
ness. The fact was that my hypothesis 
by no means accounted for Mrs. Frayne. 
Those must have been bad days for 
Curtis, before our lords and masters 
decided at what age the decimating 
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As vou will have 
made out, Curtis’s own age lay precisely 
in the No Man’s Land between the lim- 
its set first, respectively, by House and 
Senate. I avoided him, I confess, and 
found it so easy that | could not but 
see he was avoiding me as well. But | 
spent many evenings with Mrs. Frayne, 
and there was an acknowledgment of 
the old intimacy in the way Curtis per- 
mitted me to install myself and then 
slipped off to his cwn engagements. He 
let me be his substitute quite frankly, 
which meant that, though he didn’t 
care to see me, he hadn’t learned to 
hate me. 

Mrs. Frayne and | talke d no more of 
Curtis’s ““duty.”’ What she might have 
said to him in private I did not know, 
not being for the moment in her son’s 
confidence. But I judged that she no 
longer discussed the matter with him. 
What else but a constant, hourly repres- 
sion of her emotions could have brought 
about the change in her fine old face—an 
effect that I can describe only as a slight 
pulling up of the arch of her brows, a 
faint, fixed interrogation Her counte- 
nance had always seemed tp assert a 
hundred things; to assert them, in the 
same terms, year after year. Now her 
assertion was turned to a tacit question, 
her eyes asking silently something that 
the positive pince-nez could not answer. 
It was all in the evelids and brows; 
her lips did not swerve a hair’s-breadth 
from the curve the years had given them. 
[here was to me something outrageous 
in her suffering like that—for only suf- 
fering could have changed the expression 
that she had put seventy conscious years 
into acquiring. If it is the doom of 
youth to be plastic, it should be the re- 
ward of age to be immobile; to be done 
with the cruel moulding process forever. 
\ touch suffices for the young; they can 
turn comic or tragic overnight. But 
judge of the force that must be exerted 
when the features have once hardened 
into their predestined type! And as 
the lips would not speak, the eyes must 
go unanswered. 

We did not eschew the subject of the 
war. Mrs. Frayne took in three news- 
papers and read them all, and her hands, 
as she talked, rolled bandages or knitted 
socks. We even talked of Curtis 


process should begin. 
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freely, | should have said, if I had not 
happened to hear the end of their strange 
discussion. Had it not been for the 
mute interrogation of her lifted eyes, 
the faint perplexity of the brow, I should 
have thought that her world was, if not 
to her liking, at least measured and 
acct pted by her. I did not like to think 
that the answer to her eternal silent 
“Why?” was the unworthy name of 
Madeline F ales; yet, on the other hand, 
[ confess, | had been offended by her 
passionate (though vain) pushing of her 
son towards death and mutilation and 
pain. Still Madeline F ales, and what, 
as he faced her on her own hearth, 
Curtis Frayne could look like and sound 
like. . . . | owed Curtis much, and | 
was paying my debt, evening after 
evening, in his forsaken home with his 
suffering, silent mother. By this time | 
did not doubt that she suspected Made- 
line Fales in the background, or that it 
was her perception of Madeline which 
sealed her lips. Things are not what 
they seem. 

Of course this period of probation 
could not last forever. The machinery 
of the draft got under way, and Curtis 
Frayne was in due time caught in his 
proper cog. He was eminently fit in 
every way to serve his country, and he 
made no pretenses and no delays. 
Heaven knows | envied him, though in 
changing bodies with him I think I 
should have stipulated that all memory 
of Madeline Fales be erased from my 
brain. 

Frayne made it so obvious that he did 
not care for my society that I avoided 
him more than ever. | suppose, between 
the two women who were devouring 
him—each wantonly ignorant of how 
much the other was tearing at his heart 
of flesh—he had no time for a mere 
friend. He had to hurry from one hun- 
gry mouth to the other. I forgave him 
for his brutality—it amounted to that— 
in not keeping me aware of his affairs. 
But I slackened my attentions to Mrs. 
Frayne, after | heard, from a common 
friend, that Curtis had been drafted and 
was “going.” I suspected that after he 


was “gone” I should have to pick up the 
pieces. Mrs. Fales I had not seen since 
the evening Curtis had shut her door— 


their door—in my face. 
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decency to he r, | could not seek he r out. 
She must have wanted me drowned. 

| did not know about Curtis's dates, 
and | avoided the columns in the news- 
papers that might have mentioned them. 
So, when suddenly one evening Mrs. 
| rayne s maid asked me, by telephone, 
to come immediately to see her mistress, 
| did not know whether | was in for a 
bit of dialogue or an encounter 4 trots. 

| found Mrs. Frayne propped high in 


a great mahogany bed, the victim of 


icute rheumatism. She had been there, 
Her plea to 
me, which she brought out without wait- 


she told me, for two days 


ing to greet m«¢ adequate lv, was to find 
Curtis for her. 

! explained that I did not know where 
Curtis was to be found; that unless she 
could give m« hint, | was powerless. 
He had resigned his post, | had he ard, 
and for all | knew was already in camp. 

“No, not vet,”” she said, eagerly. ‘‘He 
was to report the day atter to-morrow. 
| haven’t seen him since | had this at- 
tack. He has telephoned. He says he 
is out of town attending to some last 
business, but he hasn’t told me where.” 

*“Not even where he was te lephoning 
from?” 

**Sometimes it’s one railway station, 
sometimes another. He says he is mov- 
ing about—having to go to two ort ree 
places. But | want you to find him.” 

“Where did he telephone from last?” 

“From the Grand Central Station.” 
Vrs. Frayne smiled, her humor dominat- 
ing, for the moment, her distress of mind 
and body. 

“But, Mrs. Frayne 

‘l know. I know.” Her face wrin- 
kled now and then with a sudden twinge 
of pain. And I felt that these little 
grimaces, permitted to the victim of 
rheumatism, were an immense moral re- 
lief She could let herself go—for the 
hrst time—ever so little; even a moan 
would not give her away, for it would 
be attributed to the suffering flesh. 

“But I must see him,” she went on, 
as het face relaxed. 

“But you will see him, when his busi- 
ness is done. I would do anything to 
get him here for you to-night, but | 
might as well hunt the needle in the 
haystack. The game is in his hands.” 

*“No, Bertie, if you’ll only bring him 
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here to me, the game is in mine.”” And 
she fell back on het pillow 8. 

aad | ! | can’t, unless you can rive me 
a clue. But he'll turn up. Can’t you 
wait?!” 

4a Not too long.” She ( losed he r eves. 

“What, precisely, is your pull?” | 
Was curious to see W hat this sane woman 
Was up to. 

**He’s got to stay if | can get hold 
of him. He can’t go.” 

“Go where?” 

“To the trenches.”” She snapped het 
teeth upon the words. 

“But—” For the first time Madeline 
Fales receded from my secret thoughts 
back, back into that twilight where 
nothing matters. 

“He's exempt.” 

_ But not now! That’s all over, deat 
Mrs. Frayne.”” My conviction of her 
essential sanity was beginning to trem- 
ble in its time-honored niche. ‘‘He has 
been through all the formalities.” 

“Ah, but there’s a new factor.”” Het 
brown eyes shone at me with the old 
hre of common sense. **He’s the sole 
support of his widowed mother.” 

“Since when?” I gaped at her. 

**Since the day before vesterday. | 
went out in the rain to see to that. 
Hence this stupid rheumatism—and my 
having to send for you. Otherwise, I'd 
have managed, myself.” 

“But what have you done?”’ I cried. 

“Don’t be melodramatic, Bertie. I’ve 
disposed of my little property—at least 
most of " 

Ie ar struck to my heart like ice. | 
bent forward and touched her hand 
“Dear Mrs. Frayne, please tell me,” | 
murmured. 

“| just signed and signed until I had 
a chill. Signed my fortune away, Ber- 
tie.”’ Her laugh had, for the first time, 
a senile flatness. ‘‘It’s gone to Wat 
Relief.”’ 

‘But how could they let you?” | 
groaned. 

“I do what I choose with my own.” 
There was crispness in the voice again. 
*T sent word first that they were to sell 
the securities for what they could get. 
And then, later, I went down and 
signed, I tell you oh, over and over 
again. Now Curtis will have to stay at 
home and support me. Don’t you see? 
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I’ll be as cheap as | can for the poor 
boy.” 

| have never felt more helpless. Mrs. 
Frayne had broken under the long strain 
and had done irreparable things. | 
made no doubt that she Was legally sane 

medically, too, probably. Yet she was 
not so sane, to my thinking, that it was 
best for me to tell her, brutally, then and 
there, that she had undoubtedly made 
her gesture in vain. | could only hint it. 

“And if they make any- 
how?” | rested it oC ntly on the well- 
known inhumanity of the law. 

*Oh, | could manage somehow.” She 
Was be nt and twisted, hut not broken, 


Curtis go 


you see, 

“But why, oh why did you?” 
still beating about in my trouble. 

“Td do anything under God’s heaven 
to keep my boy——keep him safe from all 
that hell.” 

“But I could go no further. It 
the that | had once 
heard pleading with Curtis Frayne to 
volunteer for hell. The curtains of the 
four-poster trembled in the light breeze 
from the window, and the shadows were 
deep under the tester. She lay there in 
a world of muslin and mahogany, enig- 
matic, isolated, contradictory—a thing | 
could not understand. I had never seen 
her thus. There was nothing to link 
her to my memories of her. Even het 
pince-nez The place was 
Strange, the 
Yet my reason in- 
telling me that | 


| Was 


Was Same VOICE 


Was 
the 
words were strange. 
sulted my 
kne W he I well. 

“TI know, Bertie. I know.” She 
calmed me, soothed me. ‘You didn’t 
understand. Neither did poor Curtis. 
And | didn’t want to explain. Now I 
may as well—and to you.” Again the 
brown a little, and the 
lips twitched. ~ seem to have gone 
very far—back there. Did Curtis think 
I wanted him to go?” 

‘He never talked with me about it.” 


gone. 


strange, person Was 


senses by 


eves closed for 


“That’s a pity. That’s a pity. My 
boy! I must see him.” 

“You shall. He'll come back to- 
morrow.” | tried in my turn to soothe 
her. 


= And then we'll see.” She smiled at 
me. “I believe I have saved him, after 
all. I can take my oath that he’s my 
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The little I have left I can 
get rid of ina wink. You'll see.” 

“Tf you're ready to despoil yourself to 
keep him, then why—” I could not 
seem to finish my questions. But Made- 
line Fales rose again out of the twilight 
in which she had been blessedly lost. 

“Yes, ves. I’ve told vou I'll explain. 
And then you will see why I couldn’t 
explain to him, at that time. Fetch me 
the little mahogany chest on my dress- 
ing-table. The key ts in it.” 

[ fetched the chest. Mrs. Frayne sat 
up very straight and took it on het lap. 
She unlocked it, and for a moment he 
hands fumbled among some yellow pa- 
withdrew 


sole support, 


pers. Then she let them ZO, 

het hand, and locked the chest again. 
“* Lart it down.” | obeyed. “| don't 
need any papers. Poor Curtis!’ Silence 


fell. Then Mrs. Frayne began again in 
a thin voice: “I don’t like to tell you, 
but | want you to understand—for | 


am not sure that I had better tell Curtis 
himself, even now. You 
husband didn’t go.” 

“So | heard Curtis say.” 

She stirred a little, as if annoved. 
“Yes, but Curtis didn’t know about it 
He wasn’t born until long, long after. 
I had six, and he was my youngest. 
What I mean is that his fathe 
drafted, and then didn’t go. He paid 
a substitute, a man who was far gone in 
debt and trouble. And I was just mar- 
ried—-I was only seventeen—and in love 
with him, and I| didn’t understand. He 
was necessary to me and to his family 
and to their business interests—he 
a good son and a good brother and a 
good husband. And my three brothers 
had gone. You can imagine that no 
girl thinks her husband ought to be shot. 
| pleaded with him; I sobbed; | threat- 
ened to die or go mad. I didn’t even 
have a child then, to justify my selfsh- 
ness. I just didn’t see the shame 
of paying another man, with wife and 
children, to go out and be shot for you. 
The man came and begged for it, but 
what difference did that make? The 
other man was killed very soon. We al- 
ways ‘did’ for his family, more or less. 
But one day I saw the look in the wife’s 
eves, and I understood. I never went, 
myself, again after that. I grew up 
overnight—I realized . . . There are just 


see, my 


Was 


Was 
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some things you don’t do—and I had 
made my dear husband do one of those 
few, terrible things. I had let him profit 
by another man’s misfortune to save his 
own skin and my feelings. I have never 
got over the shame of it. He shouldn't 
done it; he should have let me 
threat, to the madhouse o1 
rather than permit me to teat 
his personal honor to pieces. But he let 
me, and | did it—with these little claws 
of mine.” She spread her fine, 


have 
fulhl every 
the grave, 


Ve llowed 


h inds out on the counterpane he fore 
her, staring at them. 
**And then’’—her voice sank—*‘long 


when I told him of my shame 
remorse, he he should 
nevel knew 

| hope he did, 
\nd he died very 
soon after he had said it.” 


afterward, 
and my told me 
anyhow. | 
lied or not. 


but | was never sure. 


have done it 
\\ he the I he 


I sat very quietly waiting for her to 


burn herself Madeline Fales had 


out, 


receded again, but I was not sure that 
| liked this obsession much better. 
“So vou see” Mrs. Frayne was 


bound to finish—‘‘ when the war came, 
and we were so pitifully unprepared, and 
Curtis had had more training than most, 
and to many men in his position it 
seemec he duty 
Well, his hanging back was more dread- 
ful to me than I can say. I felt that I 
pay, having once so dishonorably 
refused.” 

“And did you think Curtis ought to 
pay because you had been selfish once?” 
| had to ask. 

But Mrs. Frayne answered me very 
gently. “You do not know, Bertie... . 
[he greatest agony of parenthood is the 
fear of seeing your children fail by the 
weaknesses you know you them. 
We can suffer for our own sins; that is 
right. But it is terrible to create a being 
who cannot help being weak in just 
your way. If Curtis had gone at the 
frst, | should have felt triumphant, for- 
given. I should have felt that | had 
not committed the worst crime that of 
making a i own wicked like- 


plaine st case of 


must 


gave 


son in oul 
ness.” 
| could not 


twist of years. 


the mental 


“You 


argue away 
| could only say, 
take it much too hard.” 


“Yes, I know I do.” A slow tear 
rolled down her cheek. “I have brooded 


That woman’s face! 
We had taken her man, so that we 
could sleep soft.” 


over it so long. 


“He would have gone for some one 
else if not for your husband.” 
“Do you suppose a murderer gets 


much comfort out of thinking that some 
one else would have killed his victim if 
he had not?” 

“You take it fat too hard. ° * And 
Curtis did not try his duty 
when his country pointed it out to him.” 

“No; but that different. He 
never made the beautiful, free, generous 
gesture that would have atoned. What 
| cannot bear is that my son should be 
no better than his parents.” 

“He is going 
Doesn't that in 
Say i 

““Not gladly, | think.”’ 

I was distressed for her, and I hated 
Madeline Fales at that moment more 
than | had ever hated her before. Had 
it not been for her, I felt sure, Curtis 
would have gone “ gladly ’’—for I knew 
him. A wild impulse to tell Curtis’s 
mother what I had guessed, what I felt 
I knew, made my heart flutter for a few 
But that, of course, I could 


to eV ade 


Was 


not? 
you 


gladly, is he 


itself ‘atone,’ as 


seconds. 
not do. 
“He knows what he is going to, you 


see. The devil of this war is that we do 
know. For two years we have been 
told every ghastly detail, seen every 


The men who are go- 
ing, believe me, Mrs. Frayne, are not 


ghastly picture. 


glad. Chey think it a sordid, hellish 
job—but their duty. 


They hate it. All 
you can ask of flesh and blood is to go.” 

She took that in and seemed to medi- 
tate upon it. 

“But why are you trying now to keep 
him back?” | asked... 

The thin shoulders under the dressing- 
sacque heaved into a littleshrug. “What 
does it prove, now, that he should go? 
[It doesn’t wipe anything out. It means 
nothing. Curtis is what he is, and I 
made him. lf he’s not to atone, if he’s 
not to prove himself brave and fine as 
we weren’t—oh, then” (her voice grew 
very firm), “I'll keep him if I can. I 
could have given him up-to be a hero, 
a stainless soul, a young strong spirit 
leaping forth to the sacrifice—I’d have 
given him and gloried in him. But, 
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send my boy stupidly to the shambl 
with a million others, in spite of himself, 
herded into the trenches with no voli 
tion, no nobility of his own—given up 
to butchery! Not if [ can help it—my 
cwe lamb.” 

| could not do much, as you see. It 
vas too late to undo the finished pattern 
of her mind, wherein egotism and altru 
ism were the very warp and woof. But 
| would make one supreme effort to 
show her Curtis in another light. Her 
sacrifice had heen vain; she could not, 
[ was sure, get him back. Then she 
must see him, if | could manage it, in 
the light of heroism. lhe deuce of it 
was that I must toil in the dark. | 
did not even know, of the work of my 
hands, whether poor, tortured Curtis 
would not clean destroy it on the mor- 
row. 

‘Dear Mrs. Frayne’’—I addressed a 
white face with closed eyes—‘‘I| think 
Do you call 
unheroic? Do 


you are absolutely wrong. 
the soldiers of France 
you dare to say of our army, in the very 
hour of its birth, that it is going stupidly 
and ingloriously to the shambles? Curtis 
told you long ago, with no bluster, that 
he would go the moment it was his 
plain duty—and he is going; has gone, 
you might say. Your own bitter ex 
1 think 
even about that you are all wrong. How 
do | know that the reason Curtis has 
been avoiding me is not that he cannot 
be ar to look at me, for teal | should Set 
pity in his eyes? I don’t know what 
sort of superhcial glitter you wanted for 
him, but I tell you frankly that to me 
there is a solemnity, a decency, in being 
called out as a citizen by the state, and 
reporting for service as quietly as you 
go to the polls, that’s worth Plattsburg 
ten times over. Curtis seems to me to 
be doing his whole duty—not more than 
his duty or less than his duty; not 
shoving himself above other men, or 
dashing off on any initiatives of his own, 
or troubling over the show he’s making 
or isn’t making. He trusts his country 
to use him when and how it wants him. 


perience has made you morl id. 


The perfect anonymity and solidarity of 


all that seems to me patriotism of the 
highest type. You wanted to be more 
than a Spartan mother. Well, don’t be 
less than one! And’’—I felt about a lit- 


If you could 
to telling him you're proud 
of him and the million others, | think 
vou'd do him good For Curtis, you 


tlhe “Curtis adores you. 


sce VOUT Way 


know, is a patriot 

She had opened her eyes while | 
spoke, and was watching me with in- 
terest. “ Yo Well, | haven’t come to 
that point yet. We shall see. But he 
will really have to stay and support me, 

There was a wild fear in het 
tone that clutched me. 


aii 3 he kne vi how 


would commit ani 


won't he ?? 


you loved him, he 
baseness for you, | 
belic ve. 

*“Ah no, not twice!” she cried. ‘No, 
that’s why I did it—so that he could 
Stay with hon es 

| hoped she Was not going to MISS 
everything. My breast ached with my 
pity for her. But she had not been 
fair. How could she, in her morbidness 
and her ignorance, be fair? And I cursed 
Made line Fales, who had made the truth 
impossible between Curtis I'rayne and 
his mothe - 

| rose and stood above her. eh | 
come very early in the morning \nd 
Ill start out to find Curtis if he hzsn’t 
returned. You can trust me, you know. 
You don’t have to make me swear. And 
if Curtis comes—just show him how 
you love him. Let everything else go; 
for you know as well as I do that nothing 
And please Fe 
[ be nt ove! and kissed her hand ~ Te- 
membe r that the one thing no grown 
man should be asked to endure is that 
another person should tell him where his 
honor lies. Remember that, and you’ve 


i Ise at this hour counts. 


t him.” 
She smiled at me tremulously. but her 
voice was very clear again. ‘“‘I shall 


keep him if | can—after all I’ve done. 
If | can’t Oh, well, it won’t matter 
then what I’ve done. Good-bye. [’ll 
expect you to-morrow.” She turned her 
head away in the shadow of the tester, 
and I left the room. 

\s | went down-stairs, the front door 
shut heavily. In the lower hall I met 


Curtis Frayne. We had very few words 
for each other. For one instant | thought 
of buttonholing him and telling him a 
few facts that he was not yet aware of. 
But I did not dare. It must just go on 
Besides, he was in posses- 


without me. 





a 


























WHAT 


sion of many facts concerning himself 


that I should never know. It was cer- 
tain as death that Madeline Fales had 
made him promise not to volunteer, 
but what other compacts had been made 
was thei own secret. Wi said good 
night briefly. 

| was in bed an hour later when Curtis 
Frayne knocked long and loudly at my 
door. | let him in, then offered him 
nervously every comfort that the place 
ifforded. He refused them all, would 
not even sit do 

“Sorry to vet you out of bed,”’ he 
began | waved away his 
‘Mother tells me you know about this 
fool thing she’s done. I'll see what I can 
do about it to-morrow. But she’s very 
thorough and very quick. I don’t know 
whether | can do anything. he devil 
of it is’’—he smiled, a rather hard smile 

‘l’ve done virtually the same thing. 


apology ° 


[| thought mother was perfectly safe, 
simply for Id 
sake *s sake, to ask you to do yout est 


you see |’ Ve come, 


for her—keep an eye on her, you know, 
not let her suffer It’s a big order, | 
realize, but—’’ He broke down. 


“Not a big order at all. I hope you 
know that I’d have done it anyhow.” 

“Oh ves. Otherwise | shouldn’t have 
asked.” (Such is the picturesque logic 
of friendship. 

**She isn’t keeping you, then?” 

“Keeping me?” He looked aston- 
ished. ae Say, Bertie, it worries me 
awfully. She has always been so sensi- 
ble, and this looks to me well, like 
senile decay, if | must phrase the thing. 
You heard how she talked before, about 
my volunteering. And now she does a 
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mother’s blufing. I don’t see why she 
took that line » ever. She’s always been 
so logical, so sane. I didn’t dream. 
I’m afraid—well, I’m afraid she’s just 
what they call ‘breaking up.’ I’’—he 
turned his head away and tingered the 
chi ney-piece delicately ‘|’ ve just got 
to leave it to you, Bertie. Sorry, but 
ell, you'll have to do your bit in this 


‘And mighty glad, since it has to be, 
of the chance,” | assured him. ‘“‘If she 
had done it in time, would it have been 
of any use, Curtis?” 1 had to ask it. 

‘Not a bit, I’m afraid. I couldn't 
have, you know. | mean—there comes 
a point where a man’s a citizen before 
he’s a son or—or anything else. You'll 
be 2ood to her?” He was at the door 
with outstretched hand. 

‘I love her very dearly.” 
the best way to put it. 

*That’s all right, then. Thank God, 
vou ve got the money. | have n't a cent 
left.’ He looked me very straight in 
the eye, and | saw that | might make 
what | could of it, that be ing the utmost 
explanation he could give of so much 
that had coerced him. Good-night. 
I'll see you again, of course.” 

Good-night.”” I knew I shouldn't 
see him again, and it was just as well. 
| got back to bed and switched off the 
light. My modesty wanted the dark- 
ness of Cimmeria, for there were tears 
in my eyes. 

Not one of us four 
tress, friend—would ever _ the 
whole. The tuneless tune made by Mr. 
Knapp came back through the shadows 
as, all my life, it has had a trick of 


It seemed 


mother, son, mis- 





crazy thing like this. I wish I had doing. 

known it was all bluff in the beginning. ** Andthi-ings are not what they seem.”’ 
It would have made it easier. But | Emphasis, as always, on “are” and 
wasn’t accustomed to the notion of  ‘“‘what.”’ 
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Diplomatic 


BY EDITH 


{No book dealing with recent events in M 


Days in 


OSHAUGHNESS) 





Mexico 


xico ha had a wider or mort enthusiastic 


reception than “A Diplom it’s Wife in Mexico,” by Mrs. Nelson O’Shaughnessy, wift 


of the American chargé 


and acting ambassador during the momentous days 


of the Huerta régime and Second Secretary of the American Embassy before that time. 


The following letters to her mother 


with others that are to follow 


recount Mrs 


O’Shaughnessy’s earlier experiences in Mexico—the fall of the Diaz administration 


and the brief tragic rule of Madero. 
Hore. pe Geneve, Mexico Crry, 
Vay 6, 1011 
WAAC IE got in early, at seven 


xy iA ZA > 
4 ar 77) 


(thirty, and I did not 
a) * — 

ay feel, driving through 
7 the broad streets with 
fy/ 


+4) 
/ 


their wash of Indian 
» color, as one often does 


ew Wat Lo 
JY A S| entering strange cities 


7 Ne Se 


—_—_— 


in the early morning: *‘Why, oh why 
have | come? What am I doing here?” 


There seemed abundant justification if 


one could only get at it, some personal 
pointing of the finger of a generally im- 
personal fate. N. went early to present 
himself to the ambassador. We had 
purposely not telegraphed our arrival. 
Elim is out with Gabrielle, and | am 
rather limp and listless after the sleepless 
night, which was an unforgetable rising 
up, up, up, with a ringing in the ears 
through 
darkness. 

My last from the boat 
posted at the consulate. Mr. Canada, 
our calm, sensible, silver-haired, blue- 
eved consul, welcomed us at Vera Cruz, 
piloted us quickly through the furnace 
of the customs, across an equally hot 
interval of sand and cobble-stone, to the 


word Was 


dim, cool consulate, where a strong, un- 
expected breeze was blowing in at the 
Then ensued a great tele- 
graphing to and fro to know if the line, 
the only one rumored to be intact to 
Mexico City, was really open and safe. 
Further encouraging rumors, such as the 
cutting off of the water and light sup- 
plies of Mexico City by the revolu- 
tionaries, were also rampant. 

Half an hour before the train started, 
with babe, baggage, and maid safely on 


sea windows. 


an exotic, potential sort of 


DITOR 


a little turn about the 
streets. \ blessed blue darkness was 


board, we took 


falling, all that glaze of heat was gone, 
and the note of color proved to be little, 
low, pink houses with a great deal of 
green shutter and balcony. We went as 
far as the Plaza, drawn by the sound of 
some really snappy music. Indians, 
mantilla-covered, white-clad women, lit- 
tle children in various stages of undress, 
and a foreigner or two smoking, were 
sitting or walking about in the palm- 
planted square, and under some arcades 
people were eating and drinking; the 
domed and belfried cathedral was only a 
dark mass against the sky, but all the 
same | deeply knew that it was the 
tropics, the Spanish tropics. 

As the train moved out of the station 
every man had his revolver or his rifle 
ready at hand, and there was a great 
wiping and clicking and loading going 
on. It wasn’t one of those nights when 
you “lie down to pleasant dreams.” As 
[ put my head out of the window at one 
of the dark stops the scent of some sick- 
eningly sweet, unknown flower fell like 
a veil over my face; there was a hollow 
sound of the testing of the wheels; 
torches and lanterns cut the darkness, so 
that | got suggestions of unfamiliar sil- 
houettes as a peaked hat or a flap of a 
cape or a bayonet caught the light. 
Soldiers were guarding the bridges and 
trestle-works, W hich seemed endless. As 
the first dim light began to come in at 
my window I drew up the curtain and 
looked out on a scene so beautiful, sO 
unexpected, I could have wept. The two 
great volcanoes Popocatapetl and Iztac- 
cihuatl were high, rose-colored, serene, 
ineffably beautiful against the sky, still 
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a pale tint of bleu de nuit. I felt all the 
alarms and uncertainties of the darkness 
slip away. Elim was rolled up like a 
little ball at the foot of the berth, noth- 
ing of his head snowing but a shock of 


hair. We 


vellow were safely on the 
heights. 

Dim bluish fields of the unfamiliar 
maguey were planted 
in regular rows. Even 
as | looked out they 


began to take on a 


rich, brownish - pink 
tone; the little Indian 
huts along the way 
became rose-colored; 


everything began to 
Phe two pe aks 
had had no 
place in my conscious- 


glow. 
which 
ness Since | wrestled 
with thei 


school were 


names at 
masses of 
4] 


Linn color against | 


sky of palest, whitest 
li 


blue At the littl 
stations an occasional 
red blanketed, pe ak- 
hatted Indian ap- 


pe ared. It Wwas the 
Me X1CO of dre ams. 

H GENE 

y este rday proved 
very full, though [| 
had thought to engage 
it, as far as the outer 
world was concerned, 
visit to the Embassy. N. 
came home to lunch with the announce- 
ment that it was Mrs. Wilson’s day. I 
went back with him, thinking to greet 
her for a moment only, but she insisted 
on my returning for the afternoon recep- 
tion, and was most cordial and welcom- 
ing. | came home, tried to and 
didn’t, and finally, pulling my outer self 
together with the help of the big, black 
\lphonsine hat, sallied forth at five 
o'clock to see the veneral lay of the 
Mexican land. I found various autos 
drawn up before the Embassy door, and 
Mrs. Wilson, very gracious and attrac- 


by a single 


rest 


tive-looking in a heliotrope dress, was 
receiving many callers in her handsome, 
flower-filled drawing-room. Various dip- 
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lomatic people presented, but 
mostly, as it happened, from or about 
the Equator. 

I met, however, a charming young 
Mexican—Del Campo, I think his name 
is—from the Foreign Office. His Eng- 
lish was so choice and delightful that I 
asked how it came about. He explained 


wert 





, 
ao rae . ~ sf . . | 
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espectively < 


that he had an Irish mother and had been 
ein London. ‘Toward the end the 
ambassador came in, very cordial, and 
asking why in the world we hadn’t tele- 
graphed that we were coming up on the 
night train, so that we might be properly 
met: but I told him one couldn't be 
“properly met” at 7 A.M.! 


én post 


May 8th. 
| have already sent off two letters, but 
this goes via the pouch to Washington. 
| am not formulating anything about 
Mexico; I feel myself simply a recep- 
tacle for impressions not yet crystallized. 
| am now going to look at the house 
Mr. Dearing spokeof. This hotel, though 
quite new, is already ricketty and proves 


i} 
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itself more primitive at each turn. Phe 
doors in every room are placed just 
where you don’t expect them; either 
you can't shut them Ol they won't open. 
lhe hot water runs cold, and the cold 
hot. We 
the first step placed at right angles as 
you go out of the door; and I seem to be 
living in a world of luggage. ‘The pleas- 
ant rooms can only be vot at through the 
undesirable ones. | he food to me is in- 
tere sting, with its American veneer over 
unclassihed substances, but would never 
do for Elim. 


his atternoon | make official calls 


ireupa huge number of stairs, 


with Mrs. Wilson—just a leaving of 


cards—and in the evening we dine with 
Dearing and Weitzel, who, now that 
N. has arrived, is returning immediately 
to Washington. The weather is beau- 
tiful, but the dark and splendid clouds 
that vesterday “‘gathered round the set- 
ting sun” are, they tell me, the fore- 
runners of the rainy season. 


Vay oth. 
Instead of dining with Mr. Weitzel 
Wwe all had a very pleasant dinner at the 
Embassy last night. Everything ex- 
ceedingly well done. A Belgian maitre 


d’héotel has brought his Brussels ways 
with him. and it might have been a 
pleasant dinner anywhere. The Em- 


bassy is very handsomely equipped 
throughout with the furnishings of Mr. 
Wilson’s Brussels Legation, and the 
rooms are all large and high-ceilinged 
and generally ambassadorial-looking. 
Mr. Wilson has a very complex situation 
well in hand, but says he has ample 
reason to fear that if Diaz goes it will be 
an embarking on unknown seas in a 
rudderless ship. Personally | have not 
got any of the points of the compass 
vet, but something seems brewing tn all 
directions. 
Later. 

We took the charming dwelling | 
spoke of yesterday——not too large, and 
thoroughly furnished by comfortably 
living, cultured people—42 Calle Hum- 
boldt. The name of the street itself is 
in the proper Mexican note. | want to 
keep the house, which is built in the 
dignihed, solid way of half a century 
ago, on the basis of the former masters, 
so I looked over the accounts, which in 


themselves give a picture of Mexican 
life. Uhe servants get fifteen cents a day 
for their food, consisting largely of 
frijoles, and their everlasting pulque, 
which my nose is no longer a stranger to, 
and their wages range from seven to 
nine dollars a month. ‘There is a deat 
little Hower-planted corridor—pink gera- 
niums and calla-liles—running around 
the four sides of the patio on which all 
the rooms open, and there is a second 
brick veranda, with various shrubs and 
flowers and oleander-trees, out bevond 
the dining-room, where Elim can play in 
the flooding sun. Four of the servants 
have been many years with the Amer- 
icans to whom the house belongs. It has 
never been rented before. Its only 
drawback is that it 1s in the center of 
the town, though it is at the end of the 
street near the broad Paseo. The I: m- 
bassy 1s some distance out, in one of the 
new colonias. We can move in imme- 
diately. Everything is in apple-pie o1 
der. I have seen two smiling, black- 
dressed, white-collared, white-aproned 
maids, who said they wouldn’t stay if | 
got a butler. It sounds so promising 
that I certainly won’t introduce any 
possibly disturbing element into this 
paradise. 


{ LD 

[ am sitting here quietly in the charm- 
ing little library waiting for the maitre 
de maison, whom we hz ive just missed 
a few final arrangements to be made. 
There are many bookcases filled with 
really good books, easy-chairs, writing- 
desk, and all sheltered from this beau- 
tiful but cruel light by awnings at the 
windows of court and street-—every- 
thing comfortable and comm 
The rooms have the high silliness of shin 
part of the world, and in the drawing- 
room, which gives into the library, are 
more books, and furniture that will b 
pleasant to live with. 

Mrs. S., fearing possible destruction 
of a very probable revolution, took with 
her all her really good portable things, | 


understand. Collections of fans, paint- 
ings on bronze, some old pictures, valu- 
able bric-a-brac—in short, the gleanings 
of years. I am thankful, of course, not 
to have the responsibility of anybody’s 
special treasures. The rooms are all 


snc cicesiasht 
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enfilade, with the open corridor running 
around the inside of the patio, and all, 
except two big corner rooms giving on 
the street, open on to it. Just opposite 
is the Ministry of Finance, and at the 
head of the street in the big Plaza is the 
Foreign Office. There is an artesian 
well at the back, but the water must be 
boiled and fil- 
tered. I under- 
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up one flight, in what the Italians would 
call the piano n bile. Nothing above but 
a flat, convenient, accessible roof. I am 
told the roof is a great feature of Latin- 
American life, especially in revolutionary 

days. 
I write you at length about the dispo- 
sition of the house because | know you 
would like to hear, 





stand one must 
keep one’s eye on 
the filtering and 
boiling, W hic h 
seem superfluous 
to the Aztec. 
Nothing 1s spoke n 
except Spanish, 
which pleases me 
as it will break me 
in immediately 

a cook, the nice 
maids, two wash- 
erwomen, and a 
little half - priced 
one called a galo- 
hind. As you will 
judge by the 
name, she does all 
the running, and 
doubtless the 
kitchen work no- 


body else will do. 








not because 
there 1s one 
chance in a thou- 
sand of the siege 
so much talked 
about, though it 
seems in the note 
to order large sup- 
plies from the 
American gro- 
cery-stores, and 
people are having 
their doors and 
window - shutters 
strengthened. 
The fighting on 
the frontier has 
nothing, as yet, to 
do with us. 





May 12th. 
\ll peaceful 
here in Mexico 





City. Diaz and 





1 am most fortu- 
nate not to have 
to try my novice 
hand on getting a household together 
in this land of unknown equations. 
Just to step into a well - ordered 
household 1s a piece of good luck. I have 
already seen a corner | shall make mine 

a sofa near a book case and reading- 
lamp, and an old, low, square table 
which I shall put beside it for books and 
flowers, and where the tea will be 
brought. 


May rotl 

\ word in haste by the pouch. Don’t 
believe all you see in the newspapers, 
and especially don’t let the Paris Herald 
make you panicky. We are well, and to- 
morrow we move into the pleasant home. 
[n case there are riots we can sport not 
only one oak but there is a 
double set of doors to the large vestibule 
leading into the courtyard, and we are 
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two, as 
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Madero are sup- 
posed to come to 
some 
The well-seasoned inhabitants 
who know the people and conditions 
feel there is no cause for personal anxie- 
ties, though of course there are always 
alarmists. One minister, whose posts 
during a long career have been Guate- 
mala, Siam, and Mexico, talks wildly, 
and has stocked his house for a siege, 
lets the water run into his tub at night 
for fear the water-supply will be cut off, 
and has had iron 
shutters. 
Yesterday, when we got to the house, 
there was not a sign of any of the ser- 
vants. It appeared completely de- 
serted, and might have been a Mayan 
ruin so far as signs of life were con- 
cerned. After an hour of thinking their 
delicacy, or whatever it was, had gone 
far enough, I investigated the back 
quarters, and they all appeared smiling 


terms. 


bars put across his 


sort of 





ind ready. As | understand it, there 
Was some Spanish-Indian ide a about not 


intruding at first, but / wanted to get 





settled. I was out this morning getting 
a few necessary additions to the house, 


though everything is here, even to some 
and silver. The departing Belgian 
met 
colleagues looking 
ovel his house hold gods. 
again at the km- 
bassy for dinner, and the cook returned 
of the morning house-money, 
hfty cents or so, that had not been used! 
| was so surprised that I took it. They 
peaceful, gentle, un- 
people. ‘| he house 1s 
open day and night practically out- 
door life lo get to the really charming 
dining-room with its vellow walls, rare 
old engravings in old dark inlaid frames, 
its cabinets with bits of Napoleon, Maxi- 
milian, and other old china, 
go out under the 


linen 
secretary is having a sale, and | 
there several of the 


Last night we were 
me some 


a pl asant, 
sort of 


scem 
grasping 


we have to 
inverted bowl” of an 
unimagined shining blueness and around 
the corridor. It certainly poetizes the 


hour of refreshment. The climate is inde- 


scribably beautiful to /ook at, but it 1s 
all too high. Few fore lgners can stand 
it J neue. The patio was flooded 


wih moonlight when I went to bed last 


night, and flooded with sun when | 
woke up. | praised Allah. 
lhe dinner of twelve at the Embassy 


last night was very pleasant. President 
laft’s announcement that there would 
be no intervention made every one feel 


Rumor had been rife in 
town as to possible decisions in Wash- 
ington. | between the 
and an American, Mr. 

me of Madero, in 
lay concealed last 


easy agaln. 
ambassador 
McClaren, an 
whose house he 
autumn when he was 
danger of arrest. | was most inter- 
ested in hearing at first hand about 
Madero. Mr. McClaren, a clever law- 
ver, with a long experience of Mexico, 
says he is inspired, illuminated, selfless, 
with but one idea, the 
Viexico. 
Madero’s 
Me xican 


line $, 


work out the 

high, broad 
and thinks he will surely be here in 
the city through force or the abdication 
of Diaz within a month or two. Mr. 
Wilson, on the contrary, told me again 
he saw with dread the overthrow of the 


being able to 
situation along 


regeneration of 
He seems to have no doubt of 
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hough the President Is 
with many of the infirm 
and obstinacies of old age, he 
preserves many of the qualities that 
made him great, and Mr. Wilson said 
that he personally, in all his dealings 
with him, found him lacking in 
understanding or energy. | reminded 

Fontaine’s fable, ‘ Ents 
with the difference, how- 
ever, that instead of having no hair left 
| had no opinions left when we rose from 
dinner. We drove home in an open 
motor, under a thickly starred and gor- 
geous heaven, but the unfamiliar 
stellations gave mea sudden nostalgia. 


Diaz régime. 
eighty-three, 


ties also 


never 


myself of | a 


deux 


con- 


May 131 

On the roth Juarez was « aptured with 
its commanding officer, General Na- 
varro, by Orozco and Giuseppe Gari- 
baldi, who is down here following out the 
family traditions. | am writing in th 
comfortable little library, doors opening 
everywhere onto the flower-planted cor- 
ridor. I have been reading Creelman’s 
Life of Diaz, and three volumes of Pres- 
cott are waiting on my little table. Sud- 
denly I find I am hungry with a great 
hunger for the printed page and the old 
objective and habits of 
thought. 

We are to be presented to the Presi- 
dent and his wife this week, and are 
looking forward to meeting the maker 
of modern Mexico and his charming 
consort. They are in their large house 
near the Palacio, but generally at this 
season have moved to Chapultepec. 


impersonal 


Vay 16t 

Yesterday Madero, and Carbayjal, who 
is the envoy of Diaz, whatever 
that may mean, went into conference at 
Juarez to consider the proposals of the 
Diaz Government. Everything here is 
in a melting condition, and how it will 
crystallize the Fates alone know. 

Last night we dined at the handsome 


peace 


French Legation in the Calle Roma. 
[he minister and his wife are away, and 
in their absence the chargé d’affaires, 


withtwo friends, 
yurant with 


De Vaux, is living there, 


a Mr. de Vilaine, 


very au 
Mexican matters, and who has large 
mining interests in Taxco and Colima. 


He showed us some interesting silver 
ingots, from a little mill at Miramar on 
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the Pacific coast, made up after the man- 


ner of the early Spaniards. A young 
man, D’Aubigny,! in business here, com- 
pletes 


ALTE able 


a pl asant trio and we had avery 
dinner. ‘The retiring Spanish 
secretary Romero and his Viennese wite, 
also 


Vehe ran, were 


testimony 


just appointed to 


there. Romero bears 


to race, and his long and elegant 
silhouette htted Into the 


most 


charm- 
harmoniously, 
distinguished-looking 
I did not get, 
ought to have been hanging, clad 
in a ruff and velvet doublet, in a 
gilt frame among the Velasquez 
in the Madrid museum. — The 
B« loan minister, Allart, who has 
been he re during the last SE VE ral 
years of Don Portirio’s glory, took 
me out Phe conversation every 
where turns on the political situa- 
tion, SUPpPOSITIONS as to the abdi 


Ing rooms 
but a tall, 


man, whos name 


cation of Diaz, prophecies as to 


how and when Madero will ar- 
rive, if the city will offer resist- 
ance, and each one’s little plan 
of campaign in case of siege. 


here is a temporary narrow- 
railroad running from the 
to the Buena Vista sta- 
tion, across the beautiful Paseo, 
for the expedition of men and 
munitions 1f 


\llart told me 
March in the 


Limantour’s 


PAauye 


arsenal 


which 
appt ared last 

night soon after 
return. Nobody 
know exactly what 
forces are at the disposition of the 


necessary, 





seems TO 


Lhe ne WSs- 
papers get ric h on the situation, howeve ry 
and ce rtainly it enlive ns the dinne rs. 


Federal Government 


VM , 1911 
The Madero forces are in possession 
of the ports of entry at Juarez and Agua 
Prieta and collect the 
which, as one minister 


can customs, 
said, would be 
spent in fancy by all, but in reality by 
the usual nearest few. 

| saw Mexican suffragettes the 
other day whom I wish you could have 
seen. They were armed, with bandoliers 
full of thei 
breasts, and it was bullets rather than 


SOTTI¢ 


ammunition crossed over 


ballots among the sisterhood here. 


1 Killed in the battle of the Somme, 1916. 
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I stay at home a good deal, it is so 
pleasant, and after so many years of the 
concurrences, of the displaceme nts, the 
and excitements of the great 
world, how I love this full leisure! Aftet 
all, what is needed to make life in- 
teresting, [| am = discovering, is not 


Palla 


hastes 





~ 
4 : 
x | 
y te: 
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MADERO AND OROZCO IN IQII 


action but atmosphere, and that I have 
here. 

The President is very ill. I am deeply 
disappointed that our audience has to 
be put off. I want to see the old régime, 
decidedly tottering, in its accus- 
tomed setting. It appears he has an 
ulcerated tooth, and there can be no 
receptions, formal nor informal, in the 
present state of affairs. Indeed | have 
not seen “‘hide nor hair” of any of the 
Dona Carmen, of 
whom I hear so many tales of goodness 
and tact, combined with the charming 
elegance of a woman of the world, seems 
adored by high and low, and is very 
catholic. The not too drastic 


now 


actual Government. 


enforce- 








ment of the famous “Laws of Reform” 
is said to be due to her influence. 

I have been looking into the history 
of Mexico since their ‘* Independence,” 
trying to get some sort of a line on 
governmental psychology. So much 
bloodshed has always attended a change 
of Government here. First came men 
like the priest Hidalgo and Morelos, his 
men of burning hearts and 
flaming souls; then 
what to-day we would call intellectuals 

Comonfort, Lerdo, Juarez are types. 
The long reign of Diaz was preceded by 
all sorts of upheavals in which any one 
who had anything to do with govern- 
ment lost his life. However, all this 
concerned the Mexicans alone, but now, 
with disorders menacing huge foreign 
interests, a new element of discord and 
complication comes in. As the genera- 
renew themselves with certainty 
and promptness, in the end the blow to 
things industrial is the most serious, and 
don’t think me heartless for stating this 
simple, cruel truth. Diaz seems at last 


disciple, 


tions 


pushed to the wall, and of course with 
him many foreign interests, which I 
understand are vital to the life of the 


country. He has had much wisdom, but 
the gods seem to have withheld knowl- 
edge of the very practical recommenda- 
tion of one of the old philosophers about 
succumbing in time. He is supposed, 
however, to have promised his restgna- 
tion, if his conscience lets him. He fears 
anarchy, and of course he knows his 
people very, very weil. Even I, stranger 
and alien, have a sort of feeling that if 
this revolution proves successful the 
“liberties” of the Mexican people will, 
as usual, get lost in the melée. Giuseppe 
Garibaldi is said to have received the 
sword from old General Navarro, when 
he gave it up at Juarez. Can courtesy 
to ity, saa be carried further? The 
Boston Evening Transcript had an amus- 
ing bit, ps secre | irly so to me, saying the 
difficulty of finding out what is happen- 
ing in Mexico is that of telling which 
are the names of the generals and which 
those of the towns. 


VU Wy 22d 
My first “Tuesday” was accompanied 
by a drenching rain, but the colleagues 
mostly showed up—noblesse oblige—each 


appeared a set of 
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giving some rather disquieting items 
about the political situation, accord- 
ing to his special angle. Mrs. Wil- 
son, who always does what it is “up” to 
her to do, of course came. We are the 
only nation here having an Embassy; 
all the others have legations or agencies 
of some - have turned their af- 
to wl most related friendly 
nation on the spot. It puts the Embassy 
in a position of continual supremacy as 
far as rank and importance go. 


sort, oO 
tairs over 


May 24th, midnight. 

Mexico is in full revolution, or, rather, 
in what seems the normal act of getting 
rid of the executive. At five-thirty | 
walked back to the Embassy with Mrs. 
Wilson from the Japanese Legation near- 
by, where we had been dallying with the 
German and_ Belgian ministers’ on 
Madame Horizgutchi’s day. The butler, 


‘watching at the door, rushed out to the 


in the greatest 
excitement, passed old Francisco, the 
Embassy gendarme, to say that five 
thousand people were mi iking a demon- 
stration in front of Diaz’s house in the 

Calle de Cadena just back of the palace, 
je that there was going to be trouble. 
My one and instant thought was to get 
back to Calle Humboldt to Elim, the 
falling of empire quite a side issue. Just 
then the ambassador drove up in his 
motor, having come by a roundabout 
way from Diaz’s house, where he had 
been to make inquiries as to the Presi- 
dent’s health. He had just escaped be- 
ing caught up in the mob. I jumped 
into the motor, and he told Alonzo to 
take me home as quickly as possible. 
The growling, rumbling sound of a far- 
off mob is a disquieting thing, and I was 
trembling for my boy as | drove along. 
We had the thick doors of the courtyard 
entrance, the vestibule, or zaguan, as 
they call it, closed and barred, all the 
front shutters fastened, and soon were 
as snug as possible. Too snug to suit me, 
for, once my infant safely barricaded, | 
felt the spirit of adventure rising. N., 
who had been on an errand at the 
Foreign ¢ Mice, where he heard the news, 
came running across the Paseo, thankful 
to find us all safely housed, with the 
further information that mitrailleuses 


gate when he saw us, 


had been placed on the palace roof and 
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that the police had fired on the crowd in 
the great square who shouting 
**Death to Diaz!’’, many being killed and 
wounded. 
Later on, 


were 


about nine o'clock, with 
Dearing and Arnold, who were dining 
with us, we sallied forth to go to the 
theater as we had planned. A drenching, 
torrential rain 
h ad come on. 
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~~ 


aren’t saying ‘Quien sabe?”” | must put 
out my light; it has beer an exciting 
day. Even if you have not been shot 


down yourself, it’s nervously disturbing 
to know that near-by people have been. 


{sce n Day 
This morning the mob was shot down 
at the top of our 
street in the 





| he streets along 
route 
complete ly de- 
serted, the rain 
having dispersed 
the mob more ef- 


oul were 


ficaciously than 
the cannon. 
[here were not 


more than a doz- 
en people in the 
whole theater, E] 


Principal, and 
the only incon- 
venience I had 


on that eventful 
night was finding 
seated 
in front of three 
of our own com- 
patriots 
peculiar form of 
blasphemy got 
so on my nerves 


ourselves 


Ww hose 








broad Plaza de 


la Reforma. be- 
tween the For- 
eign Office and 
the statue of the 
Iron Horse. | 
felt myself not 


an innocent by- 
stander, but a 
foolish one, as to 
the sound of 
quick-firing 
guns and screams 
I stepped out on 
the balcony and 
saw the mob 
running in_ all 
dire ctions, 
some dropping 
as the 


guns 
placed by the 
statue turned 
with a_ horrible 





regular slowness 





that I had us all 
change our seats 
before we could 
even try to listen 
to a farce on the order of “ Pagliacci,’ 
without the killing. As we came out 
there were no cabs to be had, not even 
a disreputable coche rojo, and we walked 
home down the Avenida San Francisco 
and the broad Avenida Juarez under 
umbrellas. The town had a general 
look and feeling of having been through 
something. All was barred and silent 
except for a few broken shop-windows, 
where they had not been quick enough 
about their shutters. In the windows of 
one of the tea-rooms were piles of un- 
touched cakes and candies. One had 
only to put one’s hand out to get them. 

Well, Madero is coming to change it 
all, to heal the antique sores of Mexico. 
“Ojala” (God grant), as I have discov- 
ered they are always saying when they 


FRANCISCO LEON DE 
AD INTERIM OF THE 


LA 
MEXICAN REPUBLIC, 


across the street. 
N. had rushed 
home from the 
Embassy by a 
side way, hearing that our street was the 
scene of action. I felt we ought to do 
something besides remaining behind 
closed doors when that agony was being 
enacted, but I was told by N. and Mr. 
Seeger, who came up from his office 
below to see how things were going, that 
Americans in general, and the Embassy 
in particular, should keep out of the 
trouble. In fact, it wasn’t our “fu- 
neral.” Police-attended stretcher-bear- 
ers appeared on the scene a little later, 
and the streets were cleared of dead and 
wounded. 

N. sent a note to Limantour, to the 
Ministry of Finance, when things were 
at their hottest, thinking it might pos- 
sibly suit his needs to be within our 
extra-territorial walls for a few hours. 


BARRA, PRESIDENT 


IQII 
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He sent back the most appreciative of 


notes, saying, however, that he had no 
alarm. A day or two ago, standing at 
the window, | saw him come out of the 


Ministry. ‘There is a clear-cutness about 
him; his Gallic origin 1s written all over 
him in an unmistakable elegance. He 


is conside red by friend and foe alike to 
be absolutely incorruptible, and the only 
thing | have ever heard even whispered 
against him is that he is rich. On all 
sides are evidences of his taste as well 
as of his ability, for, besides creating 
modern financial Mexico and placing het 
on her golden feet, he laid out the park 


as 1t now Is, he designed the uniforms of 


the mounted guard there, beautihed 
many of the streets, and in a hundred 
ways helped to make Mexico City what 
It now Is. 


May 25th, later 

\ll quiet again in the shade of Popo- 
catapetl and Iztaccihuatl. To-day at 
four-thirty Diaz’s resignation was finally 
wrung from him. There are picturesque 
tales of Dona Carmen standing, black- 
robed, by his side as he signed away his 
glory and power, and perhaps that of 
Mexico as well. A vast throng waited 
all day for the news before the closed 
doors of the Chamber of Deputies, but 
the mob is again simply a_peaceful- 
appearing crowd, singing the national 
anthem and crving, “ Viva Madero!”’ in- 
terspersed with an occasional “Viva Di 
ig a 

| must dress for dinner at Hye de 
Glunek’s, the Austrian chargé—the only 
Invitation any one has accepted or given 
since some days. Mrs. W., who 1s al- 
ways very kind, lends us the Embassy 
auto. One of the incidents yesterday 
was the looting of the pawn-shops. | 
am afraid the Paris [Herald will have 
blood-curdling accounts of the goings- 
on, and | will cable you, hoping it will 
get through. In the midst of lite we 
are no more in death here than else- 
where, and it is all extraordinarily in- 
teresting. 


Vu 

lhe streets were completely deserted 
last night as we drove home from the 
very excellent dinner at Hye’s, at which 
the German and Belgian ministers, the 


French chargé, and the Spanish minister 
and his pretty daughter, the Romeros, 


etc., assisted. One sees no Mexicans of 


any political shade abroad the se day S, 
and the change of government has he en 
effected mildly rather than otherwise, 1f 
one looks back over Mexican history. 

\ few hundreds killed and wounded, 
a very few thousands of dollars’ damage 
done to prope rty in town, and the great 
and long and glorious Diaz régime is a 
thing of the past. Mexico 1s to tread 
untrodden paths. Robles Dominguez, 
who 1s Madero’s representative here, 
has been dashing about the streets on a 
big black horse accompanied by his fol- 
lowers, all wearing the national colors 
on their hats, promising in the name of 
Madero everything on earth to the peo- 
ple gathered at the various points wher 
he speaks. In many places the tram- 
Cars leading to the different suburbs 
were taken possession of by the mob who 
rode out free, to carry the good news 
“from Ghent to Aix.” ‘The cars every 
where were simply plastered with them. 

Senor de la Barra was sworn in as 
President of the Republic in the after- 
noon. No anti-American riots, which 
were at one time feared, though the 
ambassador and his staff had the pleas- 
ant experience of being hissed as they 
went to the cdmara for the ceremony’ 
From the little balcony of the drawing- 
room I could see De la Barra quite 
plainly as he came down the Paseo, bow- 
ing on all sides, grave, but amiable and 
dignihed, in the presidential coach, and 
across his bre ast the green and white 
and red sash of his high office. Glitter- 
ing, blue-uniformed outriders with pol- 
ished silver helmets preceded him, and 
the crowd was rending the air with 
shorts of “‘ Viva Dela Barra!’ I saw De 
la Barra with my physical eye, but | 
was thinking, what of the great old 
Indian, the maker and molder of Mex- 
Ico, who was wont to go down the broad 
avenue in that same coach to the sound 
of * Vivas’” and wondering would they 


see his like again. I am sending you a 
postcard photograph of Maximilian in 
uniform, and Carlota in a blue dress with 
many pearls, which is not really so be- 
side the point. Diaz helped to clos¢ 
that epoch; we now witness the closing 
of the Diaz epoch. 
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though the mob turned into the tam- 
est thing possible in mobs, and the revo- 
lution into the tamest thing possible in 
revolutions, | keep thinking how both 
did their work and how never again will 
Diaz drive up the beautiful Paseo, re- 
The 


town is busy preparing for the recep- 


ceiving the plaudits of the people. 


tion of Madero and the elections. Gen- 
eral Reyes 1S still feared by the new 
party. Made ro said to one of our news- 


paper corre sponde nts the other day that 
the only unfavorable thing in the 
Cabinet was the admission of General 
Reyes as Minister of War, and that the 
members of the Cabinet and governors 
of states would be selected later by him- 


self.and De la Barra. It looks as 1f in 
the apportioning out of the plums the 
arst seeds of discord will be sown. 


May 20th. 
In the revolutionary lull we have all 
been vaccinated, and | have been look- 


ing into the drinking-water question 
quite exhaustively. I felt rather dis- 
courage d when the doctor sugge sted 


having even the mineral water, “‘ | ehua- 
can,” from a place near Orizaba, boiled. 
In general the microbe question keeps 
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foreigners busy here, and more alarmed, 
if they have children, than the sound of 
artillery. One has to learn to live here. 
The food leaves much to be desired, and 
if we were delicate or gourmets there 
would be a great deal of difhculty ahead 
Friday Mr. and Mrs. Wilson and the 
Embassy staff come for dinner, the first 
time | will have any one except those 
dropping in informally, and I don’t 
know how it will turn out. There is a 
nice American range in the kitchen, but 
the cook, it seems, prefers the classic 
brasero, and a turkey-wing to fan the 
coals—not as primitive as it sounds, 
however, for the brasero is a tiled affair 
and has holes on the top for sauce-pans. 

To-day we lunched with the British 
chargé in his temporary quarters, as the 
new Legation, which is going to be a 
delightful dwelling, built with some re- 
gard for latitude and longitude and alti- 
tude, is not yet ready for occupation. 

Of course the “‘old hands” were try ing 
to enlighten the new-comers, but It was 
the blind leading the blind; nobody can 
tell what the gigantic changes will lead 
to or what this new wine of fraternity 
and equality, fermenting in the oldest of 
bottles, will do to their heads. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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mm! | is called Ked’s Hand, 
and it is not unlike a 
hand in shape, with the 
knuckle of the sandy 
thumb raised a little to 
bear the weight of Hud- 
dlestone Light, the fin- 
gers pre es pelo stretching to the 
east, and a slender, woman’s wrist hold- 
ing it to the land. People live some- 
where in the peninsula, though one 
would not guess it to look across from 


Ve (ay t >he 
Ce FERIA GRASS 








Huddlestone, and the mainland folks 
seem to know little about it, lumping 
the inhabitants in general as “ Ked’s” 


when they mention them. Inbreeding 
did it, they say; that is all, and that is 
enough. 

At no place except at the Light does 
the land lift many feet above the tides. 
It is veined with salt water and rotten 
with marsh and quicksand. Fogs op- 
press it, resting motionless on the moors, 
lending an illusion of vastness to the 
headland. In season there is a droning 
sound, continuous from dawn to dawn, 
of mosquitoes. Nothing else breaks the 
silence; there are never any breakers, 
for there are no edges. The land fades 
out in a penumbra of reeds and grasses 
not so much like a hand as like the 
shadow of a hand held under a diffused 
light. 

Duck hunters go there in the late fall. 
In the summer, for the strip of 
white beach along the pad of the thumb, 
the place remains remote and sufhcient 
to itself, a mysterious wraith, never 
really seen from the main except on 
occasional moonlit nights, when it seems 
to emerge from its fogs and gleam with 
a phosphorescent pallor among its la- 
Ked’s Hand. 

To-night a party of people from “ The 
Willows” at Huddlestone were having 
a corn-roast on the pad of the thumb. 
Some of them, with children, were to 


Save 


goons 


return on an early launch, and the rest 
were to remain and see the eclipse of the 


DANIEL 
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STEELE 


moon at ten or thereabouts. They had 
built a fire, laying two timbers of 
wrecked ship near together and piling 
smaller driftwood all along between 
them, so that it made a miniature street 
of living coals and gave every one a 
chance with his corn or bacon. From a 
little way off in the darkness, the mov- 
ing, flame-colored figures made a com- 
position spectacular and intimate. 

Gaspard Kroon, the Gipsy Tenor, 
was in the center of the farther line 
where the light was brightest. That was 
like him. He carried the burden of the 
gaiety; he was brilliant, electric, full of 
gesture, drawing in to himself all the 
tangled threads of interest. He drained 
himself. On his swarthy, razor-sharp 
face tiny red beads of perspiration came 
out and evaporated in the heat. 

Gaspard Kroon was the new man. 
That was what he called himself, in 
fact—‘the New Man.” He had nothing 
behind him—no history, no moral liabili- 
ties, no sense of race; two years ago this 
evening he had not been able to write 
or read his own name, and therefore he 
could win the world. 

Hoff had discovered him. Hoff was 
there, to the left, being quite himself, 
and tearing at an ear of corn with his 
wide teeth. Lydia Klein, the editor, 
was there—and others. Gaspard car- 
ried them along. One wondered if he 
liked them. 

Marcia More hated them just now. 
She sat on the sand a little way off in 
the shadows, taking no part. Her hands 
were clasped about her knees. An occa- 
sional crab scuttled past her in the dark, 
but she did not mind. 

It would have seemed possible to only 
one or two people, her oldest friends, 
that she could hate any one. She had 
been through the mill of emotion and 
come out wearing a blank. Her face was 
like the face of a mountain lake, giving 
back what it received. Only Gaspard, 
of all the later people, knew anything 
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*WHAT—WHO ARE YOU?" SHE GASPED 
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about her, and this was because she 
loved him. 

They had been married half a year 
now. She had wanted him to come 
down to Huddlestone because nobody 
knew about the place, and here they all 
were, after a week, hounds on a warm 
trail. She felt them tearing at his willing 
vitalitv. She knew something about 
life and about achievement, and she had 
dreamed of an old and solid house some- 
where, buried deep in the country 
quiet, brooding, a sanctuary. Gaspard 
needed that if he was to endure. 

She heard his voice calling: ‘* Marcia! 
Oh, Marcia! Where are you?” 

Rising, she moved forward and 
stopped just at the edge of the firelight. 
He came to her, stepping over children 
with his long, nervous legs, an expression 
of sudc len sobriety on his face. 

“Pm afr aid you’re not having a good 
time,” he said. 

“Oh yes. Don’t worry about me, 
dear. I’m quiet.” 

She turned back slowly to the night, 
taking him with her. 

“You’re always quiet,” he said. They 
sat down on the beach with the tranquil 
water lapping near their feet. He broke 
out after a moment, as if he could not 
endure the silence: “Marcia, this place 
is queer. It’s worse than queer; it’s 
horrible. It mé ikes a drumming in my 
ears. The air’s heavy.” 

She laid a hand on one of his. ‘See 
the stars there in the water, Gaspard; 
every one of them perfectly still and 
round. It’s as if we were hanging be- 
tween two skies.” 

“Yes, and lock at the mist creeping 
over the marsh there beyond. My skin 
prickles, Marcia. I have dreams like 
this sometimes, awful dreams, where 
everything is heavy, and the air like 
lead, and my skin prickles. I’m afraid 
of this place. They say at the hotel that 
it’s called ‘Ked’s Hand.’ Well, what if 
the hand were to close up all of a sudden 
and hold us here forever, smothered? 
Will you look at that fog now, with the 
moon rising through it. How pale the 
stuff is! It doesn’t move, and yet it 
comes toward us. It’s something dead, 
Marcia. I hate dead things.”’ He held 
in his hand a pointed stick, with which 
he had been toasting bacon. He waved 
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it now with a gesture of nervousness. 
“Marcia, what does it make you want 
to do? Shriek? Or sleep?” 

Marcia bent forward and sifted sand 
through her fingers. “Sleep’s not so 
bad. Every one has to sleep from time 
to time.” 

I don’t. Why should J sleep? You 
all of you—perhaps! You’ve been 
doing things for years, centuries, making 
things. But we! J!” He spoke with 
an extraordinary concentration, his lips 
baring his teeth, his eyes lowered, his 
nervous hands busy with the stick. “J 
haven’t been doing things, making 
things! I’m new! I’ve been asleep in 
my people for centuries. Why should I 
sleep now? It’s morning, Marcia. The 
day is ahead!” 

Marcia leaned toward him, her palms 
pressed to her cheeks and her eyeballs 
pushing gently against their lids. 

“What are you doing?” she asked, in 
the precise and powerless voice of hor- 
ror. 

A crab lay on its back in the sand 
between Gaspard’s knees, its belly 
gleaming with a moist pallor in the night. 
The pointed stick, indefatigably busy 
in Gaspard’s hands, entered the belly, 
and, creeping through the flesh and the 
nether shell, pursued its way into the 
sand. The creature’s claws, writhing, 
made a faint rustling sound. 

“What are you doing?” she repeated 
in the same voice. 

He leaped to his feet, leaving the 
creature pinioned. Marcia removed the 
stick and cast it into the water; then 
she, too, got up and stood with her eyes 
the other way, shivering a little. 

“Tt has no feeling!” he said. He was 
blowing like a spent runner. “TI hate 
things that have no feeling! I loathe 
things that have no feeling. . . . Come 
back to the fire! Please!” 

She remained only a moment in the 
warm circle, for the early goers were 
getting their things together and some 
already straggling up across the sand- 
spit, laughter and the voices of drowsy 
children hanging behind them in the 
quiet air. Gaspard’s face appeared at 
her shoulder, more than ever swarthy 
with the red of shame. 

“T love you,” he whispered. His eyes 
were on the hem of her skirt. “I’m 
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sorry. Forgive me. It made me go kind 
of queer out there—in the dark.” 

She laid a hand on his damp head. 
Just now he was not the new man; he 
was more like a little boy in trouble, 





shame mingling with a wistful fear of 


things beyond him. 

““Yes, yes,” she murmured, and there 
was an extraordinary tenderness in it. 
“You're tired, Gaspard. Won’t you 


come back to the hotel now? Some of 


them are going.” 

He was himself at that, waving his 
hands. ‘“‘Oh no, no, no! Lydia Klein 
1s going to doa story for the papers. It 
will go all over the country. She wants 
to know endless things about me. | 
must!” 

He kissed her hand with a passionate 
swiftness and was away, virile, roman- 
tic, clothed in the sanguine frelight. 

Marcia turned and followed shadows 
up the sand. She was weary and inex- 
pressibly troubled about life. At the 
crest, where the sand fell away again to 
the water and the thrumming launch, 
she stood irresolute between two fires— 
the boat on the one hand, crowded with 
noise and life and lights, red, yellow, and 
green, shining through striped canvas; 


on the other hand, the little globe of 


warmth which she had left. She could 


see Gaspard standing up in the core of 


it—it must be Gaspard. Remembering 
the faint agony of the crab’s claws, she 
had a momentary and irrational vision 
of herself lying there, with a sharpened 
stick going through her, very slowly, and 
on into the sand, and Gaspard’s rapt 
face hanging over her in the night, far 
away. She seemed to cry out, trying to 
warn him of what he did, but her voice 
would not touch him, and he did not 
understand till it was too late. Then 
she seemed to see him leaping to his feet 
with a shudder and to hear him gasping 
hercely at her: ‘‘ You have no feeling! 
| loathe things that have no feeling!”’ 
She was weak and sat down on the 
sand. In a kind of mist she perceived 
the launch moving off, its lights and 
voices diminishing across the glassy 
water. A sense of freedom, like a mir- 
acle, came over her. The launch 
thought she was at the fire, and the fire 
thought she was on the launch. For a 
moment out of life she was alone. 
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She gazed over a shoulder at Huddle- 
stone Light, burning quietly in the dark. 
There was something abiding and incor- 
ruptible about that tranquil beacon, 
like a Christ saying, ‘Come unto me, 
all ye that are heavy-laden,” and after 
a moment she went, walking through the 
heavy sand. 

She passed the lighthouse, gazing up 
at the wind-polished clapboards. The 
soft night drew her on, and mist touched 
her brow with sweet fingers. It was no 
longer black on the lower levels, for the 
moon, heaving clear of the horizon, 
struck the vapors with a suave and 
ghostly radiance. The fetor of land 
long dead was in her nostrils—a rank, 
sweet smell, heavy with peace. 

She was not going far, just a few steps. 
Then she would return and sit on the 
ridge till the others came across to take 
the boat. Just now it was — to 
be lost out of the world; to be for a 
moment, as it were, ae iy pc nor 
dead. Gaspard needed this. If she 
could but make him see. If she could 
but make him doubt himself, for a 
moment, and his inexhaustible fire. 

A soft chill sprang over her foot, and 
when she glanced down she saw water 
gleaming between tufts of grass. She 
had come far enough. Turning around, 
she went back in the direction from 
which she seemed to have come, moving 
in a close chamber of pearl. Strange 
reeds brushed her knees, and her feet 
were In water again. Something rustled 
away. This time she stood where she 
was for a moment, thinking, till a sense 
of the marsh’s muddy lips sucking at 
her ankles made her withdraw to firmer 
ground. Mosquitoes, shaken from the 
reeds, wove the mist. 

Of a sudden she lifted her voice, call- 
ing: Gaspard! Gaspard!” 

She had not meant to do that. Com- 
ing from her own throat, the cry ap- 
palled her. She asked herself what she 
was doing, and, folding her hands, she 
tried to remain relaxed and motionless. 
Mosquitoes dropped out of the air and 
settled on her hands and face and ankles. 

“Gaspard!” she called again. ‘‘Gas- 
pard! Gaspard!” 

The sound was loud and sharp just 
about her, and then she felt it going up 
against the soft, impenetrable barrier 
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of the fog. There were frogs somewhere, 
and the thing in the marsh near her was 
still rustling. She listened and listened, 
her head thrust forward and inclined 
slightly to one side, but all she could 
hear was the thing in the marsh and the 
frogs and the invisible mosquito millions 
singing to her nerves. After a little she 
seemed to be conscious of Gaspard’s 
voice, far away and distinct. “‘What 
if the hand were to close up all of a 
sudden and hold us here forever, 
smothered ?” 

She heard, or rather felt, a gunshot, 
jarring the opaque air. It seemed to 
come from somewhere behind her back. 
She turned and wert that way, and when 
she had gone twenty paces she was free 
of the fog, as though she had stepped 
out from behind the drop to take a call 
at the theater. 

It was queer stuff, this fog on Ked’s 
Hand. For no reason it was over there, 
and it was not here. In a clearing, 
perhaps seventy yards across, filled with 
moonlight and ringed about with feath- 
ery cliffs of the mist, a man stood on the 
margin of an estuary, leaning on the 
muzzle of a shot-gun, his head sunken 
forward and his shoulders drooping to- 
gether, as if he meditated. 

He had a long, colorless beard, so thin 
that it vanished like a morning vapor 
when it passed against the moon’s re- 
flection on the water. His eyes were 
light, prominent, and half blind, but his 
ears caught Marcia’s footfalls twenty 
yards away. He turned to fix her with 
his lusterless regard. 

Her pace slackened. Folding her 
hands, she pressed the palms tight to- 
gether. It was years since she had 
known stage-fright, yet this was like it 
now, except that the horror was deeper 
and that there was no reason at all for 
it. What was she to say to this com- 
posed and ghostly figure? How was she 
to break the this place? 
Seconds passed. 


silence of 


“T’m—lost,” she managed after a 
time. 
The man nodded his head slowly, 


seeming to think about what she had 
said. Then his eyes turned back across 
the water and he shifted the gun into 
the crook of his arm. 

“There’s a boy drownded here,” he 
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told her, in a high, lost voice. ‘‘ They 
found his hat right here where I’m 


standin’.” 

Marcia moved nearer, fascinated by 
the lambent serenity of the flood. In 
those depths there was nothing but the 
moon, round and cold. She felt the 
dreadful beauty of the place laying hold 
of her. 

“I’m lost,” she repeated, and again 
she had sense that sound refused to 
travel in this air. “I—I was with a 
party.” 

‘I’m waitin’ for the body to rise,” 
the man went on, wrapped up in his 
own speculations. They say if you 
shoot a gun acrost water it ’ll bring ’em 
up.” 

He lifted the gun to his shoulder und 
felt for the trigger, and the moon, com- 
ing out of the water, danced along the 
blue barrel. 

Marcia raised a hand in supplication, 
but her voice seemed to have gone 
away. She found herself staring at the 
water and waiting, watching, cringing. 
Her pain grew deeper as the silence 
continued. 

The man lowered his gun. “T forgot 
to put in another load,” he muttered. 
Fumbling his pockets, he brought out a 
fresh shell and slipped it into the cham- 
ber. Then, as though he had forgotten 
what he was about, he leaned an arm 
on the weapon’s muzzle and _ brooded 
out across the lagoon. 

“It’s my boy Sim,” he said. ‘He 
was a good boy. Black, curly hair. 
They found his hat right here where 
I’m standin’. Sometimes it seems years 
since yeste’day when it happened.” 

His skin was the color of old ivory in 
the moonlight, and his drooping, blood- 
less lips twitched at the corners with an 
ordered rhythm, like a pulse. Instead 
of pity, Marcia was filled with an un- 
easy dread. The man’s bereavement 
was somehow monstrous, ghastly, dis- 
passionate; there was no feeling, no 
reality. Growing angry, she grasped his 
arm to shake it, and then her hand 
dropped away again, for it was as though 
her fingers had closed on a naked bone 
beneath the cloth of the sleeve. He 
looked at her with his vacant eyes, 
opaque in the serene illumination. 

“What— Who are you?” she gasped. 
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He answered in a narrative tone, as 
fi: it and stale as the marsh. 

“I’m Godsend Ked. O/d one, that is. 
Young Godsend is brother to that one, 
y’u understand, under the water there. 
He’s...” 

‘I don’t want to know!” she 
“1 want to go back to the others. 
away, please! Do you hear? 
vou—anything!”’ 

The old man nodded 
turning it over in his mind, 
presenting his back to her, 
along the margin of the water, without 
a word. Marcia would have said that 
they ought to go in the opposite direc- 
tion, and misgiving followed her all the 
way across the crystal space. But when 
the fog had swallowed up the moon and 
made Old Ked a moving blur, she forgot 
this in the need for keeping track of him, 
for she did not want to be alone again on 
Ked’s Hand. She did lose him once or 
twice in the glittering pall, and then she 
ran, tripping through tangled reeds, to 

e him. 

She had no wav of knowing how far 
they went. Sand, mat of wild 
cranberry, passed through the dim circle 
of vision underfoot. Once there was a 
bridge of twin logs with bits of plank 
fastened crosswise and a ditch of water 
shining beneath like the face of a black 
pe arl. Silence oppressed her, and yet 
she was afraid to raise her voice for fear 
of hearing his again. He was leading 
her—where? She had told him she was 
with a party; now it came to her of a 
sudden that he had net asked her where 
the party was. 

“Listen!” she cried, catching up to 
pluck his shoulder. ‘Listen! Please!’ 

Her voice startled him and he shrank 
away from her touch. When he turned 
his eyes over a shoulder she saw by their 
dull amazement that he had forgotten 
she was there. She stood still with her 
hands pressed to her cheeks while he 
went on and merged with the veil. 
Dimly she heard his footfalls receding, a 
soft pad, pad, pad; then he seemed to be 
getting over something, for there was a 
grunting, a senile complaint, 
and the ring of gunstock striking wood. 

\ light, stronger than the moon, was 
in the mist, the mist itself rocked with a 
wind, and Marcia’s ears were 


cried. 
Right 
Ill pay 


and then, 


rushes, 


sound of 


strange 


slowly, as if 


moved off 
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he put her 


deafened. §S hands 
them. 

**He shot the gun,” she told herself. It 
was simple. He had shot the gun. She 
tried to laugh. She was shivering all over. 

Taking her hands away, she listened 
and heard nothing, not even the pad, 
pad of his boots. She moved forward, 
curiously blind, groping the mist with 
outstretched arms. Her hands found the 
top rail of a fence, gray and polished 
like satin, and, resting her weight 
against it, she peered at the ground 
beyond and the human wreckage cast 
down there, dim, misshapen, eloquent 
of disaster. She crossed her arms on the 
rail and buried her face in them, and 
after a moment a sound came out of 
her throat. 

She heard a voice from 
fence, by and by, questioning, 

“What’s the ruction there? 
it? What’s wrong? Say!” 

She pointed, without uncovering her 
Hearing no further sound, and 
sensing that the owner of the voice came 
toward her, she looked up presently to 
find him standing with his elbow on 
the fence and his eyes studying the dim 
catastrophe. She fell back a step, 
shaken. 

ie hard!’ 

Turning his head, the man regarded 
her suspiciously from under the shadow 
of his slouch hat. “‘Gaspard? Gaspard 


over 


be yond the 
imps itie nt. 


Who is 


eyes. 


who?” 
“Oh!” Marcia’s hand went to her 
throat. It was all so queer that she 


wanted to laugh, even in the presence 
of death. “Oh, I—I— You're very 
like For a moment, I thought—” 

“T was Gaspard? Don’t know ’im. 
My name’s Ked. Godsend Ked. That’s 
my father there—what’s left.” 

It was like a dream, where nothing 
counted; his words ran in with the vel- 
vet pallor of the night, engrossed, pas- 
sionless, like a sound of claws, it seemed 
to Marcia, rustling over sand. She 
remembered Gaspard and his sharpened 
stick, and now she almost understood. 

“What happened?” she heard the 
other asking, 1n the same sluggard voice. 
““How’d he come to blow ’imself that 
way? Or did you doit? Or what?” 

That frightened her. “No, no—no! 
He was climbing the fence. He loaded 
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the gun out there where his boy—you 
know He was shooting over the 
water out there, and—” 

** Again?” 

“Again?” Her wonder hung in the 
quiet alr. She shook herself savagely. 


‘I am sorry to obtrude; | hope you will 


understand, but I shall have to beg 
you to find me a guide. I have lost 
my party, I don’t know my way; I am 


quite at the mercy of anything here. | 


am willing to pay anything, in or out of 


reason—if you will only hurry—please.” 

The young nodded thoughtfully 
as the old one had done. He picked up 
the shot-gun, examined it, and handed 
it to her, saying, “‘ You'll have to carry 
this.” The barrel was still warm in ker 
palm. She kept her eves on it while 
another burden was lifted from the 
ground, and then, getting between the 
bars, she followed, guided by a muffled 
and laborious breathing and 
sucking in swampy turf. 

\ doorway of yellow light opened 
before her, framing the silhouette of the 
two Godsends, and after a moment she 
followed in, obedient to a word 
back. 

[he room was spacious, high-studded, 
done in an old faith of architecture. 
Discolored wainscoting paneled the 
lower walls, and above them the plaster 
was mottled as a shrike’s egg with the 
damp of degenerating years. What little 
of furniture there was seemed broken, 
exquisite, and old. A lamp on a table 
of scarred Sheraton in the center gave 
out a brown light, smoked and feeble. 
Had it been a little feebler yet, one might 
have forgotten the decay and summoned 
up the ghosts of strong and beautiful 
people in that old chamber. 

The people there in the flesh were 
neither strong nor beautiful. It was 
hard to say how many there were. Like 


one 


bootsole s 


cast 


the colorless things on the under side of 


a field-stone, they sought shadow, in- 
habiting corners, crowding i in obscurity, 
careless of contact. Twitching, they 
made no sound. The head of a very old 
woman was to be seen, and beside it the 
head of a baby, both of them toothless, 
bald, the skin drawn taut over the 
framework gleaming in the high-lights; 
oddly identical heads, staring fixedly in 
the same direction. 
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Marcia, following the gave, turned het 
eves over her shoulder. 
lay on another 
her back. She 


The dead man 
table by the wall behind 


saw his boots and the 
worn trousers above them, flattening 
away from the keen ridges of his leg- 
bones. Queer things suggested them- 
selves her; she breathed an opiate 


in the ropy air, and for a moment, under 
the urge of all those rapt, converging 
eyes, she felt a desire to keep on turning 
her head till she came to the other end 
of the table, an eagerness, breathless 
and almost beyond control, to snatch a 
glimpse of what had happened when th« 
gun went off in the mist out of doors. 

She got herself straight with an effort 
that left her weak and shivering and 
conscious of a personal filth. She ap- 
pealed: “‘Please! Somebody! I wish to 
go!” 

The younger Godsend came toward 
her out of the populous shadows, carry- 
ing a bottle and a teacup. 

‘I’m goin’ to take you,” he said, with 
a strain of petulance. ‘Only you better 
have a mite o’ this first. You’re white.” 

He took off his hat, endowing himself 
with a survival of gentility, somehow 
shocking. Marcia pushed away the cup. 
Moved by some thought or emotion too 


diaphanous for expression, the man 
stared into it fora moment; then, lifting 
it to his lips, swallowed the shot and 


put down the cup and the bottle beside 
the lamp. 

He was ready to go, but he lingered 
there for a moment, leaning on his 
hands and letting his eyes drift away 
totheothertable beside the wall. Marcia 
waited while the moment lengthened 
into many, her attention fastened upon 
the face hanging in the sulphur light, 
grayish brown, worn like a blade by 
blood turned back too many times upon 
itself, curiously dead, and as curiously 
alive with a still, insidious nervousness. 
He was as like the old woman as she was 
like the baby, and they were all as like 
as eggs In a nest. 

He seemed to be giving himself up. 
Once he moved, but it was only to sink 
down into a chair with his arms spread 
on the table. His eyes, like the rest, 
kindled with a slow and exotic anima- 
tion. The breath of the marsh dwelt in 
the room. Mosquitoes came in at the 
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wound the air, invisible, or 
dropped out of it to sting. A clock 
ticked slowly behind Marcia’s back, 
slowly that it seemed ten seconds 
elapsed between the successive beats. 
Che old woman was speaking in a rapt 
and weightless voice: 

‘I ’member. I ’member. *Iwas my 
own gran’father, Abner Ked. And he 
come ashore in his dory that time with 


door, 


his mate’s co’pse. [| ’member. I 
*member.” 
Once, when playing the Southern 


States, Marcia More had been taken to a 
negro camp-meeting, and she recalled 
a moment when something seemed to 
break in the air, the lights dimmed, :< 
raptured horror smote black faces, ne 
the shadows of the devils of the jungle 
tiptoed through the pack, shaking them 
like a reed. ee 

““He’d been adrift two weeks, and 
he’d eat off one o’ the legs, Abner did. 
He’d eat off one o’ Martin Ked’s legs. 
Did I say ’twas the right one . . .?” 

They were shaken like a reed. Their 
blood beat all with one pulse and shadow 
knit them together. Behind Marcia’s 
back the clock ticked on, more slowly. 

Something was busy tn her brain now, 
irrational, untiring, putting away ob- 
stacles, leading her along blind passages 
and through impenetrable walls, till she 
stood on the floor of a dream and heard 
her own voice, as a stranger’s, pleading 
with the man at the table: 

“Gaspard! Why are you doing it? 
Gaspard, dear, what is the use? What 
are you driving at? Why do you take 
all this trouble, Gaspard? What do you 
want to show me, and who are all 
these? And why do you look that way?” 

The man turned on her, wincing, and 
all about him in the room she had a sense 
of things falling to pieces. Something 
was shattered; an exquisite balance had 
been destroyed. Faces confronted her 
from the dusk, masks twitching with a 
raw and ineffectual anger, like the faces 
of devotees robbed of their drug by a 
sudden hand. 

She rubbed her eyes. “‘What am I 
saying? Why do you look so like ¢ 
pard?” She stretched out her hands, 
beseeching. ‘‘You promised! You 
promised! You wouldn’t go back on 
your promise. r 


sas- 


Some one will take me! 


His eyes were clouded and as frightened 
as her own. She fawned on him. 

‘Please! Now! T’ll tell you where 
they are, my people, and you'll take me 
right away. They’re near the place 
where your father was—you know— 
where.he went to shoot over the water 

Her voice trailed off. And now a new 
thing, taking shape in the back of her 
mind, drove her on inexorably. “You 
remember you said ‘Again?’ when I told 
you that out there? Why did you say— 


‘Again?’ What made you say it— 
* Again?’—like that?” 
He stared at her with Gaspard’s 


frightened eyes, and moistened his lips 
with his tongue, as Gaspard: did. 
“He was always doin’ it, that’s why.” 


“Always? What do you mean? Why 


do you talk like a crazy person? The 
boy was drowned yesterday.” 
“Tt’s you that’s crazy here. He was 


twins with me, and that was twenty 
year—nearer twenty-hve—ago. 

Marcia took hold of the edge of the 
table. “But he was drowned, you know! 
He was—dead!”’ 

“Some says 

** But they found his hat!’ 

“Some 7. 


says 
6“ ” 
But— But 
ec . . 
Some says there was_ gipsies 
y ss, 
about Why? 


‘Nothing! Nothing, nothing! You 
believe me, don’t you? Nothing!” 

She was consumed by the necessity 
for making him understand that she 
meant nothing, and she was conscious 
of a kind of triumph when his eyes 
wandered away from hers and back to 
the table beside the wall. 

Time went on, meted out by the lag- 
ging pulse of that clock behind her back. 
Her mind centered upon it, and she 
found herself awaiting the beat with an 
unaccountable tension. 

The old woman’s voice grew audible 
once more: 

“*T was on the beach that time, I was. 
I seen the stump, I did. The stump o’ 
the dead one’s leg. ”“Iwas dry, like 
piece o’ leather.” 

That was a queer clock. Its beat, 
now that she listened so closely, was not 
metallic, as a clock’s beat should be. It 
was more like a fluid impact. 

“Dry as leather. He’d been adrift 
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two weeks, Abner Ked had, and he was 
thirstv—awful thirsty. . . .” 

[t was more like some thing falling on 
the foor—drip, drip, drip. Marcia put 
her hands over her ears and fled. 

Somehow or other she was out in the 
dark, and mist blew in her face and her 
feet were running. It was blind work, 
for there was no light at all now, not 
even enough to see her swinging hands 
or the earth passing under her feet. It 
seemed natural to her that the world 
should be black; it was natural, for the 
moon was in eclipse, though she failed 
to think of that. Reckless of where she 
fled, the guardian angel of the reckless 
saved her by miracles. She bruised her- 
self on an invisible fence. Once she 
tripped and went down sprawling, her 
face in sedges. Once she found watet 
rising about her knees, but instead of 
turning she floundered on and after a 
little the water shoaled again, gave place 
to mud, and then to turf. ‘The moon 
( ame out a little from the earth’s 
shadow and phantom light crept abroad. 

here were voices, some far off, some 
nearer at hand, hallooing: ‘Marcia 
More! MarciaMore!” 

She wanted to answer them, but some- 
thing seemed to break in her mind and 
began to sob and stumble. And, 
stumbling, she came upon Gaspard 
Kroon, motionless and mute in the fog, 
and buried her face in his hands. 

‘I’m glad you’ve come,” she heard 
him saying. “They're hunting you. 
The launch-man said he hadn’t seen you, 
and they thought you were lost. They’ re 
hunting you. Hear them?” 

She would not understand. Instinc- 
tively, for the moment, she refused to 
make head or tail of it. But in the fol- 
lowing silence, ruffled only by the dis- 
tant hails of the searchers, wonder 
forced itself inexorably upon her, a 
formless uneasiness, changing to dread. 
Why was it they, and not he, who 
searched? Why did he not call to them, 
telling the news? Why was he, the soul 
of fame, become of a sudden so mind- 
less, inert, and still, and why was she so 
cold? 

“Tell them,” she begged, with her 
face still hidden. 

“Yes, ves. Ina minute. 

Somehow or other she knew that he 
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was nodding his head with an assump- 
tion of deep sagacity, seeming to turn 
the matter over in his mind, and she 
knew what his face was like, for she had 
lately seen its mate. 

He took his hands away and sat down 
on the turf, leaving her to crouch alone, 
staring at him. His wrists hung down 
between his knees and his eyes were open 
wide, brooding at nothing. He, too, 
seemed to be giving himself up to a 
seductive acquiescence. 

“T’ve just found out what peace 
means,” he told her, dreaming. Lan- 
guor blurred his words. ‘Peace! Quiet! 
To let down and be nothing, and care 
about nothing. You were right.” 

She tried to close her eves, for in the 
queer half-light it was not the face of 
the Gaspard she knew, but che face of 
the brother—the face of the man stand- 
ing by the estuary, and of the old woman 
and the young baby, back there behind 
her in that chamber of degeneration. 
Mosquitoes settled upon it, but it gave 
no sign that it felt, save for an occasional 
twitching at the corners of the lips. . 
She had a vision of a great, marsh- 
scarred hand curving and closing irre- 
sistibly, to claim its own. 

“Tt would be nice to sleep here to- 
night, in the moonlit fog.” His words 
drifted to her across a thousand miles. 


W hen Hoff and the others heard 
Marcia’s voice lifting in the mist, they 
turned and ran that way, spurred by a 
curious sensation of disaste r, and found 
her with her husband, who seemed to 
be as lost as she. She was so glad to 
see them. She begged of them with a 
shaken and pathetic eagerness, “Please 
let’s all go quickly!” 

Once in the launch and free of the 
shore, the two sat close together in the 
stern. Gaspard seemed dazed and 
vaguely embarrassed, like a haunted 
boy. Marcia was weak as a babe, and 
as a babe she breathed of life. ‘The 
engine’s staccato thrumming was music; 
the wind of motion coming across clean 
water touched fire to her cheeks; the 
continuous, subdued conflict of voices, 
lights, and colors pulled her up. And 
she knew that they and she together 
must pull Gaspard up. 

“What shall we do to-morrow?” she 
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propounded, launching out desperately soul, and especially hers, hung upon it. 
upon the future. “I'd like togo back to ‘‘You happen to be, precisely the other 


town. Would you?” things, Gaspard—new and high and raw 
“Yes Yes. Town.” He passed a and Jeaping! Can you see it now, 

hand across his brow and turned his eyes Gaspard? That’s night, back there, and 

astern. “That's a queer place back you're morning. Eh?” 

there.” She had made him believe it. She had 


“Yes, queer enough. What of it? done more than make him believe it, 
Places are queer.” Her words were perhaps; for by making him believe it, 
light, but her nails were gnawing in her 1f there be any meat in faith, she had 
palms. ‘‘ You must forget it, Gaspard!” sm: ude it true. 





[hat last went on repeating itself over *That’s so,” he murmured. He shook 
in her brain—‘ You must forget it his shoulders, and color came back to 
forget it—”’ his face. “That’s so, Marcia. We 
‘l don’t know what to make of it,” wouldn’t get along together, it and I, 
he continued, uneasily. “It’s somehow would we?” 
very horrible, and yet It’s like a Ked’s Hand had become very faint 
drink you hate the taste of, and yet now, no more than a diaphanous rib- 
want. Sitting there, for a moment bon stretched across the night, with a 
You know, Marcia, | Well—-I can’t solitary star shining over it. Gas- 
say. What is it about Ked’s Hand?” pard swept it all into the limbo of 


‘Nothing! Nothing! It’s just queer, oblivion with one of his old, volcanic 
and you have to let it go at that, dear!” — gestures. 


She saw him wince, and discovered that “Come,” he said. “Let’s talk with 
she was pinching his arm cruelly. “I everybody. Lydia Klein tells me I’m 
know what it is,”’ she shifted of asudden. to be amazing this winter, and do 
‘It’s simply that it’s old and low and astounding big things. . . . Lydia! Oh, 
heavy there, and you happen to be just Lydia Klein! Marcia wants to hear!’’ 

the other things.”” She must make him “Yes,” said Marcia, “‘I do so want to 


9 


believe this now, passionately—for his _ hear. 


Autumn Winds 
BY EFFIE SMITH ‘ 
AUTUMN winds, with voices far away, : 


I hear you singing on the leafless hills, 
And all my heart with jubilation thrills! 
You bring to me no message of dismay, 
No tender sorrow for the year’s decay; 
Rather you sing of giant trees that cast ia 
Their leaves senile to grapple with the blast, 
Strong and exultant for the stormy fray! 


Hearing your music, glad and wild and pure, 

Sounding through night’s cool, starlit spaces wide, 
I grow aweary of earth’s paltry lure! 

Oh, like the trees, I too would cast aside 

The fading leaves of pleasure and of pride, 
And stand forth free to struggle and endure! . 




















College Studies and College Tests 


BY ARTHUR 


President 


Steet HEN Winston Churchill 

“) had just come home 
5 from the Boer War he 

oe visited his cousin Shane 

Ks 0h) | Leslie at Eton, and 
| - gave him this charac- 
Ec Ba teristic word of advice: 

“Don’t turn your mind into a damned 
ammunition-wagon. Turn it into a rifle 
to fire off other people’s ammunition.” 

Leslie says that this was the best ad- 
vice he ever received regarding educa- 
tion. It is certainly a kind of advice 
which is very much needed at the present 
day. Both teachers and parents are 
somewhat inclined to treat the boy’s 
brain as if it were an ammunition-wagon. 
They regard the mind as a storehouse; 
a school or college education as the 
means of filling that storehouse with 
useful knowledge; and a good education 
as one which provides different forms 
of knowledge in such proportions as the 
boy is likely to need afterward. Con- 
servatives and progressives differ as to 
the kind of information which the boy 
needs, but they are alike in laying stress 
on. the value of this storing process. 
Teach a boy the things with which he 
will not have to deal in after life, says 
the classicist, because we shall contribute 
to his breadth of culture. Teach the 
boy the things that he will need to deal 
with in after life, says the — 
because these are the things which i 
gives him pleasure to know and remem- 
ber. 

Both classicists and modernists are 
wrong, because the healthy boy is not 
going to store up the knowledge. He is 
going to use it once or twice and then 
forget it. Here and there we find some 
Dominie Sampson or Admirable Crichton 
who remembers all the learning, ancient 
or modern, that ever came in his way, 
but such characters are rare. The edu- 
cated man is not the man who knows 
certain things, but the man who can do 
Vot. CXXXV.—No. 808.—68 
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certain things. Good education results 
in developing certain habits and powers. 
The acquiring of knowledge is an im- 
portant means of training those habits 
and powers, but it is an incident and not 
an end. To measure the value of an 
education by the amount of knowledge 
which the boy has stored up is like 
measuring the success of a business by 
the amount of gold which the owner has 
hoarded in his chests. 

In fact, the relation between knowl- 
edge and education is a good deal like 
the relation between money and busi- 
ness. A man in active business is occu- 
pied in making money, but he does not 
intend to store it up. The successful 
merchant or manufacturer is not the 
one who has accumulated most coin, but 
the one who knows how to earn money 
and to spend it, to value it and to invest 
it. In like manner the successful student 
is the one who makes knowledge a 
means rather than an end; who knows 
how to acquire it and to forget it, to 
value it and to utilize it as the successive 
emergencies before him may demand. 
It is the power to learn and utilize and 
value, to select the small stock that 
must remain in the mind from the large 
mass that must be forgotten, which 
constitutes the true scholar. Education 
which trains these powers is a good edu- 
cation; education which makes knowl- 
edge an end instead of a means is a bad 
education. 

In the advertisement of a popular en- 
cyclopedia we are told that a college 
education costs several thousand dollars 
while the encyclopedia can be had for 
a hundred; and that duke is more knowl- 
edge contained within the covers of the 
encyclopedia than any man, however 
learned, can amass during four years of 
college study. We are left to infer that 
every father should buy his son an en- 
cyclopedia rather than send him to 
college. If the boy’s mind is to be re- 
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garded as a storehouse this inference is 
perfectly sound. ‘The teacher cannot 
compete with the printer in manufact- 
uring storehouses of information. The 
human memory is neither so durable nor 
sO omnivorous as paper and type. The 
high school or college should not train 
the boy to compete with the encyclo- 
pedia, but should train him to utilize 
the encyclopedia. If he knows how to 
spell he can use it to find what he wants; 
if he knows how to read he can make 
the encyclopedia’s contents his own 
property. If he knows how to distin- 
guish the parts which he needs from 
those which he does not need and to ap- 
ply them to the problems that are before 
him, he has realized Winston Churchill’s 
ideal. He has made himself the rifle 
without which the ammunition-wagon is 
useless. 

In actual teaching these principles are 
often recognized. A good instructor 
sees that the value of his work is not 
measured by the amount of Latin or 
psychology or physics that the student 
will remember, but by the habits of 
careful attention, of close reasoning, or 
of critical analysis, which are acquired 
in the process of learning. The better a 
teacher understands his profession, the 
more he measures his success by the 
things that his pupils can do rather 
than by the things that they know. But 
when it comes tofdiscussions on the 
course of study or on the theory of edu- 
cation, this is apt to be forgotten. Par- 
ents want certain subjects omitted from 
the curriculum because the things the 
boy learns do not seem to them impor- 
tant, and desire to have other courses 
substituted because they believe that 
other lines of knowledge will be more 
useful. Teachers, instead of frankly ad- 
mitting that nine-tenths of the knowl- 
edge acquired in school will soon be 
forgotten, talk somewhat vaguely of the 
importance of culture subjects as dis- 
tinct from vocational or practical sub- 
jects, without recognizing that any sub- 
ject ean be vocational, or cultural, or 
neither, according to the way in which 
it is studied, and the use which the boy 
makes of it. 

But if the pupil is not acquiring knowl- 
edge in the period of his high school and 
college education, what is he acquiring? 
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If he is going to forget the things that he 
has learned, what is he going to remem- 
ber? In what ways can the high school 
or college course make him better at the 
end of it than he was at the beginning? 

A good course of education will give 
him the habit of seeing some things 
which others cannot see, andthe ability of 
using his mind to do some things which 
others cannot do. To the former we 
give the name of culture, to the latter 
the name of efficiency. Neither culture 
nor efficiency is gre atly depe ndent upon 
the amount of a man’s knowledge. Each 
represents a power of doing things. 
Knowledge gives opportunity for culture 
and efficiency, rather than culture or 
efficiency itself. The boy who has 
studied the history of music or painting, 
or has read good literature and good 
history, has had the opportunity of ac- 
quiring a certain depth of insight and 
breadth of enjoyment. Whether he has 
actually acquired them depends chiefly 
upon himself. The boy who has studied 
arithmetic or chemistry has been shown 
examples of method which he can 
use efficiently if he is strong enough. 
Whether he is strong enough depends 
upon himself. 

Doing can only be learned by doing. 
If the pupil is trying to do things him- 
self a teacher can save him much time 
and many mistakes by telling him how 
to do them; and if he has finally learned 
to do things himself a rule may help 
him to remember what he has learned. 
But no amount of mere information as 
to the method of doing things will evoke 
power unless the boy himself puts his 
shoulder to the wheel, and no rule is of 
much help until after a boy has applied 
it himself. The vigorous activity of the 
pupil is an essential feature of all good 
education, and it becomes more essential 
as the pupil grows older and more inde- 
pendent. 

In our study of these problems we 
have paid too much attention to the 
methods by which the subject may be 
taught, and too little to the methods 
by which the boy may be stimulated. 
I am convinced that motive is more 
important than method. An ambitious 


boy with poor teaching, or no teaching 
at all, will habitually learn more than 
an indifferent boy under good teaching. 


vv, 
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Our educational failures are due more 


to want of co-operation on the part of 


the pupil than to deficiencies of instruc- 
tion or of facilities. 

How can we get the pupil’s co-opera- 
tion? How can we make him do the work 
of self-education which is the really 
essential part in every good educational 
syste m? How can we prevent our class- 
room work from degenerating into a 
series of more or less entertaining lect- 
ures which give 
education but not the fact? 

Two motives are at the teacher’s com- 
mand: preparation for a test, and in- 
terest in the subject itself. The old 
system of education relied almost ex- 
clusively on tests. Our forefathers be- 
lieved in competition, and arranged the 
college curriculum with this idea in view. 
The very word curri is a significant 
one. It means more than 


ulum 


study; it means a race-course where 
prizes are won. 
Sunt quos ¢ ee pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat,metaque fervidts 


: 
Evitata rotis palmaque nobilts.? 


The pupils sdaaaeld out on a prescribed 
round of Latin and Greek, mathematics 
and metaphysics, with a very small 
amount of science, history, or modern 
language. Each man did what he could, 
by fair means or foul, to get a satis- 
factory mark on the books of his in- 
structor. Some were content to pass for 
the mere sake of getting the degree which 
showed that they “also ran.” Others 
strove for the best place on the class 
lists which they could obtain. 

The facilities in those days were 
meager; the teaching, with occasional 
exceptions, The example set 
by the professors was one of character 
and ideals rather than of distinguished 
ability in their several subjects. The 
actual results which the boys obtained 
in the of knowledge were scanty 
when measured by modern standards. 
But the gradiate who at the end stood 
first in his class had proved himself 
man of pre-eminence. The graduate who 
stood tenth jn his class had proved him- 


was poor . 


way 


1 Which may be unscrupulously translated: 
Some like to raise Olympic dust 
Through four years’ in college, 
And clip the corners extra close 
To win the prize for knowledge. 


course 
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course of 
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self a man of reasonable power. Students 
had learned to work for themselves, in- 
stead of leaving other people to do the 
work for them; to meet a test and sur- 
vive, rather than rely on their teachers 
to protect them by a system of credits 
for work already done. They had used 
their knowledge to pass examinations 
which were always hard and often un- 
fair; they had not made it a pretext 
for applying to be excused from examina- 
tions, as modern teachers would some- 
times encourage their pupils to do. 
Consequently, when the day of Com- 
mencement came the college chapel was 
crowded, and the valedictorian was a 
popular hero in the same way that the 
football captain or crew captain is a 
popular hero to-day. The majority of 
people who listened to his philosophical 
oration on the Commencement pro- 
gram knew nothing more of what he was 
talking about than the majority of spec- 
tators at the football game know of the 
finer points in a well-e ~xecuted play, but 
they applauded just as heartily, and for 
pretty much the same reason. They 
respected a man who had won out in a 
grueling contest, and believed that he 
had learned to do things; and in genera! 
they were right. Not only the applause 


of the Commencement crowd, but the 
opportunity for professional advance- 
ment, lay open to the man who had 


proved his worth; and the records of 
what such men did, as collected from 
books like Who’s Who in America, show 
that they had got something more valu- 
able than mere knowledge. 

This represents the good side of the 
old college curriculum. The man who 
passed its tests showed that he had donc 
certain things—that he could solve 
mathematical problems, could translate 
passages of Latin and Greek, could take 
verbs to pieces and put them together 
again. But they were not in themselves 
very important things. The student 
got the power that comes from meeting a 
test, but he did not get the inspiration 
that comes from dealing with subjects 
of general human interest. The old cur- 
riculum was so narrow that it only called 
out the powers of a part of the student 


body. Men who were interested in get- 
ting results from books or in stating 
them in forcible language had a fair 
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chance to show their abilities. Men 
whose interest was in facts rather than 
in books, in practical affairs rather than 
in theoretical statements, found them- 
selves placed hopelessly at a disadvan- 
tage, and were often content to meet the 
minimum requirements of the college 
course and seek an outlet for their best 
activities in other fields. And even with 
the men to whose intellectual temper 
the old curriculum was best suited, it 
did little for real culture. The student’s 
time was so taken up with the solution 
of the mathematical problems _ before 
him that he lost sight of the bearings of 
mathematics on modern and 
mode rm affairs. He was SO absorbed in 
the work of translating sentences of 
Latin and Greek that he missed the 
value of the contents of the books them- 
selves. A story is told of a boy who 
was asked about Julius Casar, and re- 
plied, ““He was a great general who 
wrote a _ text-book for beginners in 
Latin.”’ This is no unfair caricature of 
the mental attitude in which tolerably 
good students approached the great 
names of classical antiquity. 

In the middle of the last century a 
growing perception of these evils and 
difficulties led to the substitution of the 
elective system for the old curriculum. 
During the latter part of the nineteenth 
century we ceased to make every one 
meet the same traditional tests: We 
introduced a choice of studies which ap- 
pealed to boys of different types. We 
relied on the interest of the student to 
take the place of the old competitive 
examinations as a motive for work. First 
in our colleges and then in our high 
schools, we substituted a course which 
offered extreme freedom of choice to the 
pupils for one which attempted to run 
them all into the same mold. 

The change had many advantages. 
The opportunity to study modern sci- 
ence and modern history aroused the 
interest of pupils to whom classics and 
mathematics had made no appeal. It 
gave the students in our schools and 
colleges the chance to hear about a great 
many things which form a part of the 
conversation of cultured men and wom- 
en. It enabled some of them to lay 
the foundations in their school life for 
studies which proved valuable in their 


science 
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professional career. But it failed at one 
cardinal point. It did not lead the 
majority of pupils to do hard and regu- 
lar work. 

This is why, after half a century of 
trial of the elective system, we are be- 
ginning to lose faith in its underlying 
principles. With the best arrangements 
and the best teaching you can get, most 
boys find interest in the subject an 
inadequate motive for hard study. 
There are a few in each class who are 
so enthusiastic that they will work for 
the pleasure of working, and there is a 
somewhat larger number who can _ be 
made to work if they see that the sub- 
ject is likely to have some connection 
with their professional career. But the 
majority are anxious to put on the 
teacher the responsibility of interesting 
them. Sometimes he fails; sometimes 
he succeeds. In the former case the boy 
gets nothing from the course; in the 
latter case he gets less than nothing— 
he gets the belief that he has studied, 
when he has only acquired information. 

Enthusiastic champions of the elec- 
tive system tried to shut their eyes to 
this demoralization as long as they 
could. But it was too widespread and 
too conspicuous to be ignored. . The 
theory that a boy’s interest in the sub- 
ject would furnish a sufhcient motive 
for work had not proved true. 

Some have insisted that this defi- 
ciency could be made good by better 
teaching. It is undoubtedly true that a 
first-rate teacher can make boys work 
on almost any subject because they 
admire him so much that they try to 
imitate his methods, and if he works 
they will work too. If we had first- 
rate teachers in every school we could 
make the elective system, or any other 
system, a complete success. Mr. Bryce 
says that the men who settled Massa- 
chusetts would have made any constitu- 
tion work, and this principle holds true 
of other things besides constitutions. 
But first-rate teachers who can inspire 
boys by their example are rare. The 
utmost that we can expect to get is high- 
class second-grade teachers—men who 
know thoroughly the methods of their 
subject, who are capable of imparting 
information and making it interesting. 
The influence of these men, however 
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conscientious and intelligent, does not 
meet the necessities of the case. They 
enable boys to get more knowledge; 
they do not, as a rule, lead the boys to 
do a amount of work for that 
knowledge than they did before; and, 
as we have seenalready, mere knowledge, 
apart from the individual effort in ac- 
quiring it, is a relatively unimportant 
educational product. 

The demand that the average teacher 
should interest the student enough to 
make him work for his own pleasure has 
demoralizing consequences, not only for 
the student himself, but for the whole 
community. Does a parent receive un- 
satisfactory reports? He claims that it 
is the teacher’s fault. He says that the 
subject ought to have been made more 
interesting. He may not intend to en- 
courage his boy to loaf, but he really 
does encourage him by placing the blame 
for failure where it does not belong and 
ought not to belong, and where it never 
would have been placed except for the 
theory that momentary amusement is 
an effective motive for hard work. 
German critics of our high-school system 
say that we make the mistake of trying 
to do things for the pupil instead of see- 
ing that things are done by the pupil. 

Others have attempted to avoid tne 
evils of the elective system by making 
our elective courses vocational from as 
early a period as possible. There has 
been a growing tendency throughout the 
country to abolish the last two years of 
the college course and allow the student 
to substitute professional studies for 
general ones; and there is a similar 
tendency, though it is not quite so 
marked, to introduce specialized com- 
mercial and industrial courses through- 
out our high schools. 

From the purely pedagogical stand- 
point this solution offers certain advan- 
tages. Good work is generally done 
where study has an obvious bearing upon 
a pupil’s success in life, and bad work is 
more frequent where there is merely a 
general interest in the subject chosen 
and not a personal or selfish interest. 
But from the standpoint of the American 
people as a whole, it involves serious 
dangers. We do not want to encourage 
all our students to specialize too early. 
We do not want to make the mistake of 
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sacrificing culture to efiiciency, breadth 
of vision fo concentration, public spirit 
to professional ideals. The eld high 
school and college course, with all its 
failures, has done a great deal for culture 
and public spirit; and it is, I believe, a 
wise instinct on the part of the gradu- 
ates of our older institutions which in- 
clines them to save as much as possible 
of the old ideal of general education. 

Under these circumstances there has 
been a widespread demand for the re- 
introduction of competition as a stimu- 
lus to hard study. 

This demand has not always been 
wisely directed. School teachers who 
find that their boys will work hardest 
on those subjects where there is a college 
examination at the end have insisted 
that our colleges should hold entrance 
examinations in many subjects on which 
a paper, however carefully prepared 
is an unfair or haphazard test of a 
candidate’s powers. An examination in 
literature or history is a very different 
kind of thing from an examination in 
mathematics or grammar. The _ boy 
who studies mathematics must learn to 
do certain things—to solve problems, to 
prove propositions. If he has learned to 
do these things, and the examiner gives 
him a straightforward paper and ade- 
quate time, he can pass the examination 
better than the boy who has been 
crammed for the special purpose by some 
one who is conversant with the exam- 
iner’s methods. But it is not possible to 
make an examination paper in history or 
literature which shows whether the pupil 
has obtained the real benefit which these 
studies should convey. We wish to 
know whether the boy has obtained in- 
spiration from the mixture of comedy 
and pathos in “Henry the Fourth”; 
what we actually ask him is, the evidence 
as to Falstaff’s real name, or the par- 
ticular verbal usages which distinguish 
“Henry the Fourth” from “ Richard the 
Second.” The boy who has attended a 
tutoring school for a week will be able 
to answer more such questions than the 
boy who has really studied the subject 
would be likely to learn in a whole 
term’s hard work. 

This use of examinations where they 
do not belong has brought some dis- 
credit upon the examination system as a 
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leachers who have suffered from 
the misapplication of the system are 


whole. 


often skeptical as to its real value. But 
the public is not misled. The public 
honors boys who can do things; boys 


who can prove their superiority under 
the test of competition. There is as 
much interest in athletics in England as 
there 1s here: but there is not the dis- 

portionate interest in university ath- 
because Oxford and Cambridge 
have retained the competitive principle 
in studies as well as in sports. The 
senior wrangler, like the captain of the 
eight, is a man who has “suffered and 
don he 

We shall never go back all the way to 
the old curriculum of Greek and Latin 
and mathematics. That was too nar- 
row; it gave a fair held to but one type 
of man. We must have several compe- 
titions, and not one only—one for the 
boy of scientific temperament whose aim 
is to arrange facts in order; one for 
the boy of literary temperament who is 
interested in expression and style in the 
communication of ideas; and one for the 
boy of practical temperament who is 
interested neither in the arrangement of 
facts nor the expression of ideas, but in 
the use to which knowledge can be put 
in influencing the conduct of himself and 
others. It is important to have sufh- 
cient choice of courses to enable a boy 
to approach the problems of study in 
the way in which he will afterward 
approach the problems of life. No per- 
sons will watch the experiments of Mr. 
Flexner in developing new subjects of 
secondary-school teaching with greater 
or more sympathetic interest than the 
advocates of old-fashioned competitive 
standards. For every new subject in 
which the old stand: irds of power can be 
developed and tested gives us a wider 
choice of methods of teaching and an 
opportunity to appeal to more 


lectics, 


boys. 


The schoolmaster who can show us how 
to make French teaching a means of 
developing intellectual power and _per- 
sistence, as Latin or Greek has been 
the means of developing them, will con- 
fer a boon upon the school and college 
world. 


Nor will the school or college course 


of the future exclude subjects which 
contribute to culture rather than to 
power. We must have both kinds of 


stimulus—the stimulus of pleasure in 
the course no less than the stimulus of 
preparation for a test; but we must 
avoid the attempt to mix the two to the 
detriment of both. Opportunity should 
be given for the study of branches of 
history and literature and art on which 
nothing like a competitive test is possi- 
ble. But let it be understood that these 
things are in a certain sense an extra- 
curriculum activity. Let the boy who 
finds pleasure in these studies find his 
reward in that pleasure. For any one 
who really studies art or literature or 
reads the works of the great historians, 
there is a sufficient stimulus in the doing 
and a sufficient reward in the immediate 
personal enjoyment. If, in addition to 
this, parents appreciate what their chil- 
dren do by these studies to make them- 
selves men and women of the world, 
in the best sense of that term, it will be 


compensation enough. Let them not 
encourage them to expect payment 
twice for the same thing—once in 


marks, which are almost certain to be 
unfair, and once in pleasure, which is 
likely to be spoiled if the work is being 
done for marks. Confine our examina- 


tions to those subjects where they can 
be made tests for the doing of things, 
and the first long step will have been 
taken toward teaching our pupils to 
study on their own account instead of 
expecting 
necessity ° 


others to spare them the 
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Henrietta 


BY JOHNSON 


1T is astonishing in how 
many different ways a 
personality, provided it 
has any facets at all 
and it wouldn’t be a 
personality if it hadn't 
may flash its light 
on its surroundings, and what diverse 
opinions it may draw forth from them, 
or at least the part of them that is hu- 
man and consequently vocal. 

I can’t help thinking of my friend 
Mrs. Venable as I write this. Never was 
differently described; het 
reputation, a veritable Joseph’s coat for 
variety 





woman so 


her impression changing as a 
kaleidoscope, the cameleon a monotony 
by contrast! There were persons who 
extolled her simplicity, others to whom 
her subtlety household 
“She may be cold,” a critic once allowed, 
“but isn’t it the divine, inspirational 
coldness ‘of a star?” Her practicality 
had its votaries as well. [I once had 
a cook to whom Mrs. Venable stood 
just the high priestess of a certain 
intricate sauce for the concoction of 
which she is famous. Not that all com- 
ment was laudatory, as may seem from 
this digest; far from it. I’ve heard her 
spoken of as tiresome, sarcastic, over- 
powering, even silly, and it’s a matter of 
record that Mrs. Pleyel, the well-known 
essayist, was unable to recollect her as 
a neighbor at a large and talkative 
luncheon party, and only recalled her, 
later on and after pressure, as “Oh, that 
large, terribly friendly woman, you mean 
the one with the turquoises”’! 

So—thus I try to form my little the- 
ory, you see! 

As for Mrs. Venable, she always spoke 
of herself as Mrs. Bourke-Venable. This 
use of the hyphen perpetuated properly, 
she would have told you, a long line of 
distinguished Bourkes and Venables— 
perpetuated especially, in dignified 
American fashion, the persistence of 
their qualities, such as patriotism and 


Was a word. 


Intervenes 
MORTON 
statesmanship as well as, incidentally, 
the pomp and circumstance of birth, too 
admirable to be passed over lightly; 
even, on occasions, of rank—once the 
happy, though somewhat remote, inher- 
itance from a British ancestry. 

Since the death of her husband Mrs. 
Bourke-Venable had led a life of freedom 
and activity. In ten years—she was 
practically sixty, but she never allowed 
herself to think so had lived in 
almost as many different places, spread 
her colors, as it were, over many can- 
Her alighting-places—in speak- 
ing of this manifold lady it is impossible 
not to mix metaphors -had been as 
antipodal as Paris and Honolulu. 

It was conceded that her cosmopoli- 
tanism had made her restless; certainly 
it had grown with the years and come 
to be almost a patriotism in itself. 

She had decided to live in Dingleton 
in the space of exactly fifteen minutes 
after an excellent, though conservative, 
repast of cold beef, salad, gooseberry 
tart, and Cheddar cheese in the appeal- 
ing little Elizabethan inn that punctu- 
ated its street. 

After luncheon the innkeeper, a suave 
and astute person prone to grasp oppor- 
tunities, had met her, on application, 
more than half-way, and by six o’clock, 
somewhat to the consternation of the 
tremulous widow who owned the place, 
she had found herself mistress-elect of 
Hoxham Grange with its garden and 
seventeenth-century dove-cote, and was 
speeding forth triumphant in her brand- 
new car through the golden sunset 
toward London. 

Two weeks later she reappeared; a 
force of servants had preceded her as 
a scouting corps an army, and with her 
came two other ladies, one fair, brown- 
haired, obviously young, was her niece, 
Miss Barbara Venable—unhyphenated 
you will observe—and the other small, 
dark, and, euphemistically speaking, 
middle-aged, her present companion, 


she 


vases. 
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whilom friend of her youth, Miss Henri- 
etta Matteson. 

In twenty-four hours Hoxham Grange 
was as if it had known no other chate- 
laine than Mrs. Bourke-Venable. By 
the day after, the village, at least on 
its commercial and alimentary side, had 
claimed her as its own. And there had 
been a slight stirring on the social side 
as well, urged on, perhaps, by some 
suggestions of the tremulous widow of 
Hoxham, who, backed by the security of 
future rents, had betaken herself to the 
wet delights of the Lakes. A certain 
Miss Maria Bellasis had left, it seemed, 
during Mrs. Bourke-Venable’s absence, 
a cognizant pack of visiting-cards. Later 
on that lady surveyed them through her 
lorgnon. 

“Captain Adrian Bellasis,” she read 
on one of the smaller. ‘Her brother, 
probably,” was the comment. “ Well, 
she seems to have lost no time. The 
sort of person who calls too soon doesn’t 
much count.” 

Her niece took up the thread with 
more vivacity. “Adrian Bellasis,” she 
repeated. “Rather a sweet name, but 
[ warrant you he’s fifty if he’s a day! 
Retired Indian officer—career prema- 
turely stopped. Cause: a bad liver and 
a touch of gout. Result: he sits scolding 
all day with his leg up and leaves the 
convenances to Maria—foolish name— 
which, perhaps, is just as well!” “Why, 
oh why, did we ever come to this 
place, auntie, if here’s a sample of more 
to follow? See to what your lean- 
ings toward old oak and flagged garden- 
paths have brought us—to perch on 
these moldy green seats and watch fat 
pigeons go in and out of that glorified 
beehive of theirs while dull old gentle- 
men send us cards by maiden sisters.” 

Mrs. Bourke-Venable smiled indul- 
gently. “Wait,” she counseled. “I’m 
told there are delightful people in the 
county—the Tortoises, the Matlocks, 
Lady Garrity, dear old Canon Selkirk 
whom you remember dining with us in 
town, Sir Peter Silt Isn’t Stilton Hall 
just outside Gloucester, Henrietta?” 

Thus evoked, Miss Matteson looked 
up from what was evidently, to account 
for her previous silence, an engrossing 
piece of embroidery. 

“T’ve forgotten, if 1 ever knew,” she 


remarked, caustically, then fell to her 
needle again. 

“Nettie, Nettie! you surprise me!” 
broke in Miss Venable. “‘What on 
earth is the matter with you? There’s 
nothing improper about Sir Peter, | 
hope! r 

‘Henrietta merely means,” her aunt’s 
calm tone explained, “that she doesn’t 
remember where Sir Peter and Lady 
Silt’s place is.” 

“Naturally—as that’s precisely what 
she said!” laughed Miss Venable, some- 
what rudely. 

“Barbara!” Mrs. Bourke-Venable 
could not have expressed distaste more 
strongly had she allowed herself to shake 
a reproving finger. 

“Oh, that’s all right, auntie; no of- 
fense was meant, and good old Nettie 
here doesn’t mind. Do you?” the girl 
ended, gaily. Then she came to Miss 
Matteson’s side and took up the square 
of fine linen. “Don’t do any more just 
now, please’ —her soft hand folded the 
work carefully and laid it in the other’s 
lap—‘‘the light is bad and I’m worse. 
I’m low in my mind. I dare say I need 
my dinner. Anyhow, I want to talk.” 

“Speaking of dinner,” remarked Mrs. 
Bourke-Venable, consulting her watch, 
“the dressing-bell will go in ten min- 
utes.” 

“Oh, ten minutes; that’s enough for 
reams of me! Ladies, I really think I’ve 
got something on my mind.” 

Miss Matteson had refolded her em- 
broidery in quite another way and now 
was sticking her needle in it with pre- 
cision. Her eyes came to attention, a 
small smile fluttered across her sharp 
little face. Mrs. Bourke-Venable offered 
one, too—only hers was large and ob- 
vious. 

“That sounds more important than 
it probably is,” she said. 

“Aren’t you~ rather sweeping?!” 
laughed Barbara. “But I dare say 
you're right—you generally are! What 
I want to say is just this: Has there 


been what, in refined circles, is called a 
difference of opinion between you two 
dear things about coming here? I’ve 
had a queer feeling, in what pass for 
my bones, ever since we started. You're 
so terribly sure you’re going to like it, 
Aunt Anna, and here’s the Nettie get- 
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SHE HAD FOUND HERSELI 


ting rather snappish all by herself for 
some reason of her own. Out with it, 
ladies; let me into the | really 
must know.” 

Then into the protests that followed 
this speech the butlerial figure of Judson 
projected itself, if such simile may 
describe his dignifted advance. Mrs. 
Bourke-Venable looked up at his words. 

“Will Madame see Captain Bellasis? 
Captain Bellasis is quite aware that it 
is late and says he will detain Madame 
but a moment.” 


secret. 


“1 had maligned him terribly,”’ wrote 
Miss Venable to her dear friend and 
compatriot, Miss Pussie Alsop, at the 
moment resident with her father and 
mother in a big corner suite of the 
Hotel London. “He was 
not a day over thirty-five, the right age; 
splendidly tall, splendidly dark, straight 
as an arrow with shoulders like—well, 
you know whose, only, if you'll par- 
don my saying so, rather broader! He 
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Harris they 
smelly 


was in tweeds call them 
here—a__ nice, sort of cloth, 
rough, in a becoming browny-gray color. 
What was he doing in our drawing- 
room? Well, it seems that his sister, 
who had called on us earlier in the day, 
you remember—lI’ve met her since and 
she’s quite a dear, not over twenty- 
five, rather nice-looking and pleasant, 
only for our taste perhaps a bit inelastic, 
as lots of English girls are apt to be—it 
seems that his sister, | suppose the 
poor thing got muddled with her cards, 
had somehow dropped an address that 
she needed out of her case, and when 
Captain Bellasis returned from some- 
where—he said that had he realized his 
sister was going to call on us he would 
have come with her—he offered to go 
and see if it had been picked up. It had, 
by the way, and Judson gave it to him. 
Aunt Anna was delighted with Captain 
Bellasis. She treated him to her best 
manner and asked him on the spot to 
stay to dinner, while the Nettie twinkled 
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with pleasure. Of course he didn’t stay 


no Englishman, unless he’s been well 
broken in, ever does that nice spon- 
taneous sort of thing—but I must say 


lhe 
other day | told him what I thought he 
was like from his visiting-card and you 
should have he ard him laugh! 


he’s been here often enough since. 


“Orher people have called, too. The 
card plate in the hall it’s at least ten 
feet by twelve, the hall | mean—is full. 
Pleasant pe ople they are, too, though 
I’m not in love with them as Aunt 


\nna 1S; the Vv re produce a 1" pe too in 
evitably and too 1accurately for my taste. 
ly, very little differ- 
ence in the manners and appearance of 
two cunning old things who keep a 
they're called MceCullem and 
the great and only Lady Garrity, 
who's a duke’s daughter and the widow 
of an earl, 


Per Na | Can See 
shop 


or maybe it’s the other way 
ind whose arrival, though they 
tried to pass it off as a matter of course, 
threw our small ménage into paroxysms 
of delight. Indeed, | consider the Gar- 
rity a dull old woman! Between you 
and me, the \ "re a dull lortoises, Mat- 
locks, and the lot. | he y renotinthe/least 
like London people—thank Heaven, in 
( apitals the world overevery one speaks 
The se 
don’t—at least not my language, and | 
feel as if | ought to go about with a 
‘key,’ of a sort that we used to get to 
problems in mental arithmetic, at my 


round, 


more or less the Same language! 


belt. ‘How to understand B. V., a 
simple young thing from almost any- 
where,’ it should read! Heaven knows 


I’m not difficult. But don’t think that 
Captain Bellasis is like all these country 
and village folk. He’s different; I sup- 
it’s because he’s seen more of the 
world there’s a platitude for you 

India, Malta, and Canada. Did I tell 
you he’s in the Buccaneers and is spend- 


pose 


ing part of his leave here with his sister 
and a frightfully old cousin of theirs who 
lives with her and never goes out? | 
shouldn’t call him really expansive, how- 
ever, though he’s far from the stern, 
taciturn type of man whose silence | 
find often covers futility as a beautiful 
beard can be beautiful 

conceals the absence of a chin. To be 
candid, dearest Pussie, | don’t mind 
telling you that I /ike Captain Bellasis 


if beards ever 


aS 
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and he goes far toward reconciling me 
to Dingleton. 

“Aunt A. is in her element. I can 
see she’s going to ‘queen it’ here as 
usual, for her barometer is rising. In a 
ridiculous way they all the knee 
to her—at least the precincts thus fat 
heard from do. The Nettie has bucked 
up somewhat. At first she was queer; 
evidently put out over something, but 
| couldn’t drag from either her or Aunt 
A. what it was. They’re funny, these 
two-—as opposite as the poles, getting 
constantly on each other’s nerves and 
yet making a common antagonist of any 
one who tries to step in between them. 
[It’s an odd friendship. I wonder what 
they really think of each other! 

Aunt Anna is quite excited over 


he WwW 


a piece of news she has just heard. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pleyel—he’s the big 
art critic, you know, and she writes 


have taken a 
house in Dingleton for the summer, not 
far from us—a big, square, Georgian 
thing right on the street. They’re ex- 


quite wonderful essays 


pected momentarily. Odd we hadn't 
heard of it. Somehow I don’t think 
Aunt Anna is exactly pleased. She 


expressed het surprise rather too obvi- 
ously, and clung to the topic so tena- 
ciously all the way home that the Nettie 
got somewhat snappish again. What 
bosh all this 1S, but I’ve nothing else to 
write about! After six weeks of it I feel 
myself a vegetable. Captain Bel- 
lasis has only a month more of leave. 
I’m trying to arrange a little motor trip 
to Bath and Wells just he, Miss Bel- 
lasis, the Nettie, and myself. . Good- 
by, dear, | must dress for dinner. It’s 
rather a held-night, as afterward we’re 
going to the village library, where Aunt 
Anna, who has given it a stack of new 
books and a vast bronze bust of Shake- 
speare, will, to the plaudits of the mul- 
titude, receive the thanks of a grateful 
public.” 


On the morning after the occasion to 
which.Barbara had referred, Mrs. Bourke- 
Venable’s mood—as she walked ma- 
jestically up the village street—was one 
of supreme complacency. 

The altar-fres of the previous night 
had been kept alive in various agreeable 
ways. A note from Lady Garrity, re- 











HENRIETTA INTERVENES 


the breakfast-table, had_ re- 
ferred to her in appreciative words as 
“our dear Mzcenas’’; the vicar’s wife, 
not content with sitting metaphorically 
at her feet during the performance, had 
approached again in the shape of a long 
letter and called her “wonde rful’’; 
courtly Lord Matlock breathed his ap- 
preciation over the telephone—he was 
one of the few who possesse¢ d the instru- 
ment regretted his and de- 
scribed her generosity as unprecedented 
and her appearance—Lady Matlock had 
evidently borne home the glad tidings 
as charming, which, as she had worn a 
new Doucet gown, Mrs. Bourke-Venable 
could admit. 

Out of doors, old Dx CTO! Glandus had 
stopped his chaise and alighted pond r- 
ously to offer a large, moist hand of fe i. 
lowship; and there had been in every 


ceived at 
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entered—her errands were 
numerous that day—indications that her 
coming had interrupted conversation of 
which she was the subject, and subse- 
quent thanks, expressed, as she would 
herself have described, so proper \nd 
finally Miss Bellasis had caught up with 
her and murmured pleasant phrases as 
they walked together. It was a 
morning, too; the hawthorn 
the hedges, the turf of the roadside 
emerald-green; bud and blossom in the 
cottage gardens, and overhead silver 
clouds brushed by balmy breezes across 
a turquoise sky. Small wonder that 
Mrs. Bourke-Venable felt every reason 
for satisfaction and contentment! 

The two ladies stopped at the corel! 
of the little lane that led to Miss Bel- 
Here their Ways should 
part, but Mrs. Bourke-Venable, hospit- 


shop she 


sunny 
white in 


lasis’ cottage. 


“WHY, OH WHY, DID WE EVER COME TO THIS PLACE, AUNTIE?” 
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ably insistent, with hand on arm, de- 
tained the other, suggesting that she 
should come back to luncheon.  Sud- 
denly the door of the corner house 
opened and a lady appeared, drawing on 
her gloves as she came slowly down the 
steps. 

‘Evidently a stranger,” thought Mrs. 
Bourke-Venable, whose mind was else- 
where and whose eyesight was none of 
the best, as she looked up, “but un- 
mistakably a stranger of importance. 
She is perfectly gowned and has the air 
of distinction. 

Miss Bellasis, following Mrs. Bourke- 
Venable’s gaze, turned and with a sud- 
den cry, “Why, Alice!” rushed to the 
stranger and, a moment later, they were 
in each other’s arms. ‘Then, mindful of 
her manners, she disengaged herself and 
laughingly introduced the two. 

“This is my friend Mrs. Pleyel, Mrs. 
Bourke-Venable. Forgive my _ excite- 
ment, but I’d no idea she was in Dingle- 
ton already. Such a surprise! I must 
say you've stolen a march on us, Alice.” 
Mrs. Pleyel bowed and held out a hand, 
which Mrs. Bourke-Venable took. As 
she did so, something in the other's 
appearance touched a chord of memory. 

“Ah! I don’t think we’re altogether 
strangers. We've met before, | believe.” 
She spoke graciously in her full, pleasant 
voice, explaining, “At home—I think, 
America—at luncheon in Lenox—the 
Buttresses.” 

Mrs. Pleyel smiled vaguely. ‘ Per- 
haps,” she hazarded, “though I’m sorry 
to say | don’t remember! One meets so 
many friends when one makes a progress 
through your hospitable country. .. . 
Somehow, I thought you came from the 
States.” 

Now, oddly enough, despite her birth, 
her ancestry, her traditions, her procla- 
mation of democracy and its institu- 
tions, there was nothing that so rubbed 
Mrs. Bourke-Venable the wrong way as 
to be called an American; and now, alas, 
she showed it. Possibly it was the sud- 
den interruption of her placid mood 
that confused her, that sharpened her 
sensitiveness and left her a trifle irri- 
table, for she answered quick!y—and re- 
gretted it the next moment: 

“Oh ves, I am an American; but over 
here I’m rarely taken for one. I flatter 


myself that I haven’t what you English 
call an accent, at least not the typical 
tw ang.” 

Mrs. Pleyel shook her head. “ Not in 
the least an npleasant one,” she con- 
ceded, “‘but there is a difference.”” And 
all Miss Bellasis’ disclaimers could not 
smooth Mrs. Bourke-Venable’s ruffled 
spirit. 

The three ladies walked slowly down 
the street together, Maria Bellasis 
changing her way to suit Mrs. Pleyel’s 
convenience, and in their conversation 
Mrs. Bourke-Venable felt herself point- 
edly de trop, for it consisted of descrip- 
tions of Mrs. Pleyel’s movements; it 
dealt with details of her last visit to 
Dingleton; and the listener soon became 
aware, despite herself, that Mrs. Pleyel 
must have been a person of dominating 
importance in the village life. She 
touched lightly on various interrupted 
plans for Dingleton’s improvement—the 
diet-kitchen she had started, the moth- 
ers’ sewing-class, the club-room for men 
she planned opening, the Sloyd School 
for boys. 

She spoke, too, of the county ladies 
with the intimacy of first names, and 
referred affectionately to the great 
Lady Garrity herself as a “dull old 
dear.”” But the climax was reached 
when, at the gate of Hoxham, she turned 
to Mrs. Bourke-Venable—prepared by 
this time to utter some valedictory re- 
marks of exceeding graciousness that 
might blot out the memory of her lapse 

—and remarked, shortly: 

Good-by. I hope you'll like our 
little village and find it pretty. I’m 
sure you will when you come to know 

t, if you are true to the type of your 
countrymen. Henry James said, per- 
haps you remember, that all Americans 
have ‘a passion for the picturesque ’!”” 


“She’s an odious person, that woman! 
Why, she actually tried to patronize 
me!” Mrs. Bourke-Venable burst forth 
to Miss Matteson, who met her in the 
hall. “No, 1 won’t take off my hat; my 
hair’s in a tumble. I'll go in to luncheon 
just as | am. Isn’t it ready yet? Judson 
is getting careless. It’s after one o'clock. 
Henrietta, what has that woman writ- 
ten, and who is she? I recollect her 


vaguely at home; they made a great 
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fuss over her that Sunday she spent in 
Lenox with the Buttresses | could 
never make out what for. I mentioned 
that I’d met her there and she was rude 
enough not to remember me.” Then, in 
answer to Miss Matteson’s puzzled 
look: “I mean Mrs. Pleyel, of course; 
her husband’s on the Era—the art critic 
or something—and she writes things, 
too. I don’t know what. Send to town 
and get all her books, Nettie, I want to 
look them over. She’s here in Dingleton 
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The meal was a silent one. Miss Mat- 
teson’s praiseworthy attempts at con- 
versation were ignored. Only at its 
close Mrs. Bourke-Venable spoke, her 
words clearly framing the result of some 
previous mental processes. 

“On the Ww hole, | don’t think you need 
send for those books of Mrs. Pleyel’s. 
I sha’n’t read them. Somehow I don’t 
believe we shall stay here as long as I 
had planned. The more | 
place the less I like it.” 


see ot the 





SUDDENLY A DOOR Ol 


THE CORNER 


in | iffy House. Mrs. Tortoise told me 
the othe night that she Was expe cted. 
\ highly disagreeable woman, 
Why, where’s Barbara? She’s late. 

“Oh, I quite forgot,” interrupted Miss 
Matteson. ‘“‘Barbara’s gone out. Cap- 
tain Bellasis came in half an hour ago 
on his Way home. He’d just had a tele- 
gram ordering him to join his regiment 

the boy gave it to him on the street. 
He thinks he’s off to India or some- 
where on foreign service. He and Bar- 
bara went out together in the direction 
of the coppice oF 

“Indeed,” remarked Mrs. Bourke- 
Venable. Then, as luncheon was at the 
moment announced, she added, “ Well, 
| suppose there s no reason we shouldn’t 


too 


” 


5) 
eat. 


HOUSI 


OPENED AND A LADY APPEARED 


Miss Matteson shot a glance of quick 
scrutiny, her sharp little face wrinkled 
in a smile of mingled cynicism and 
amusement. 

* At your old tricks again, Anna!”’ she 
remarked, dryly. 

“Pussie dear,” wrote Barbara, “I 
have come to the conclusion that men 
are the most complex things that an all- 
wise Providence, aided and abetted by 
the evolutionary process called life, has 
yet produced! Yes, it’s Captain Bellasis 
that makes me think so—Captain Bel- 
lasis whom I wrote down a good-looking, 
well-mannered, rather above the average 
Englishman of brains and—I may as 
well say it—charm. As to what he 
actually is, I’m atraid I’m in a quandary. 
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This is what has happened. As you 
know, I’ve seen a lot of him since we’ve 
been here, and on our motor trip to 
Wells I really felt | had got to know him. 
I don’t mind saying that I lke him 
very much—you must find my candor 
engaging —and | believe he likes me, 


too, though perhaps, in the light of 


recent events, this last phrase should 
appear in the past tense. However, 
you must judge for yourself. Behold, 
the facts of the case: 

“One morning just before luncheon 
Captain Bellasis came into the garden 
where | was sitting under the pictu- 
resque but dominating dove-cote. He 
held an open telegram in his hand and 
wore an expression of fixed solemnity on 
his face. I looked up in natural and, | 
hope, maidenly inquiry. 

“*T’ve just had this handed me in 
the street,’ said he, giving me the thing 
to read, which I did. It seems he had 
been sent for to join his regiment. 

“*What a nuisance!’ said I, easily. 
Then, between ourselves, rather archly, 
“i suppose you must go? And I ache d 
to add, ‘Why did you bring this to me?’ 
But I didn’t, for that would have made 
things foo easy! 

“*Ves, I’m afraid so. Orders from 
headquarters have to be obeyed,’ he 
replied, with a deep sigh. 

“There was a pause that he didn’t 
break, though he had every chance, 
and it lasted so long that finally | had 
to break it myself. Suddenly those 
ever-gurgling doves gave me the sug- 
gestion. 

**Don’t you wish you were a pigeon, 
Captain Bellasis?’ | asked. ‘A nice, fat 
pigeon with an iridescent neck, and 
never had to obey orders—only in- 
stincts?’? Pussie, to my horror—I could 
have shaken him, for never was man 
given so barefaced a lead, | blush at the 
recollection of it—Captain Bellasis took 
my idiotic question seriously, and en- 
tered into a sort of disquisition on 
pigeons and their habits as only a seri- 
ous-minded Englishman cou/d. 

“*Fither,’ said I to myself, ‘the man 
is denser than his native fogs or he is the 
most consummate flirt that ever adorned 
an army.’ And to this day I don’t 


know under which category he falls! 
“To go on: 


it was perilously near 
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lunch-time, and somehow I didn’t want 
Aunt Anna, who had gone out and was 
due momentarily, to find him there. | 
knew she'd insist on his staying, in that 
cordial, matter-of-course, impossible-to- 
resist-me way, and a partie carrée sort of 
meal is a dithcult thing to handle with, 
so to speak, stifled emotions struggling 
for air! So I rose, remarking casually, 
though with, you'll agree, no lack of 
encouragement: 

“Tf you’re going home, I'll walk part 
way with you and meet my aunt, hom 
[ expect every minute. 

“He followed me, all too meekly, 
through the garden gate and then—oh, 
listening Pussie—I deliberately led him, 
not in the right direction, but in an 
absolutely opposite one toward the cop- 
pice, secluded and pictorial, at the foot 
of the hill! 

“Captain Bellasis came with me like 
a lamb, rather a monosyllabic one—I 
know lambs could chatter if they would 

for by this time the cosas de palomas 
were, I’m thankful to say, exhausted; 
but as we turned under the trees he 
spoke again, slowly and deliberately. 
His voice is a deep and telling one: 

“*Tt’s hard to leave’—my_ heart 
leaped within my fifteen-guinea blouse 
‘my sister!” he finished, and I breathed 
almost too normally again. 

“Then followed a flood of reasons, pro 
and con; strictly family ones, Pussie, 
that might, to a certain type of female 
mind—not mine, by the way—have 
seemed subtly flattering, and I was 
forced to become sympathetic in a 
Sorellic fashion. So I agreed intelli- 
gently and even found myself murmur- 
ing, ‘Aunt Anna and I will do all we can 
to make Miss Bellasis less lonely.’ 

*At this he warmed, and, looking 


straight into my eyes—not the safest of 


processes, by the way—began: 

“*How good you are- Again that 
sudden cardiac movement. “To my 
sister!’ he finished. 

“On and on he prosed—we paced the 
path meanwhile—about the army, its 
history, its prerogatives, its penalties— 
like a handbook! It was getting to be 
two o’clock and, little by little, I could 
feel that hunger was dominating every 
other feeling in my young breast! So 
when we came again on perhaps the 


tas 
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fifteenth lap, to the entrance of the 
wood, I didn’t turn back. Captain 
Bellasis evidently fe/t my intention—l 
do like an intuitive man—and, rather 
to my dismay, looked at his watch. 
Promptly his mood changed. He be- 
came at once the officer in command. 
“*T didn’t real- 
time, he 
cried. ‘Why, I’ve 
made you terribly 
late for luncheon. 
| an sorry. 
‘Then he seized 
me metaphorical- 
ly by the scruff of 
the neck and ran 
me home—our re- 


ize the 


turn march, so to 
speak, a r ct! 
Only his words at 
the door, hurried 
and short and ob- 
they 
gave me 
shall | Say hope 

‘**This isn’t 
really good - by, 
Miss Venable’ 
and therewith he 
wrung my hand so 
that my ri 
my fingers till | 
could have 
shrieked oi | 
see you again, be- 
fore | go to-mor- 
row.’ 


VIOUS aS 


were, 


rings cut 


“Indoors, Aunt 

Anna’s baro- 
metric pressure 
was low. Some- 
thing had hap- iii. ‘i. Salil 
pened that IN HER SHINING EYES, 
decided het to 


leave Dingleton 

within the month, something impor- 
tant; but I asked no questions, for 
her plans suit me well enough, provided 
she doesn’t go to-night! I await to- 
morrow with, to put it mildly, some 
interest! 


“Later.—Oh, Pussie, isn’t it too bad? 
I am heartbroken! I was out when 
Captain Bellasis came—out for ten min- 
utes—after I’d stuck to my chair all day 
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on purpose to see him! I had mad ideas 
of flying to the station, only | knew he'd 
receive me like a stick on parade, and 
I still have remnants of a proper pride, 
[ hope. | am very unhappy, Pussie, and 
quite ashamed of the silly, flippant non- 
sense I’ve written you. Believe me, it’s 
just my way of 

shall we say SaV- 


ing my bacon? 


lhe sober 
truth is—vyou 
must have it now 
in sO many words 


I love Captain 
Bellasis with all 
my heart and soul 
and I|’m 
poor, weak, ador- 
ing woman, §sit- 
ting here alone, 
thinking of him 
with tenderness 


just a 


devotion, 
onging for him 
and realizing sol- 
emnly that, even 
if | have been mis- 
taken in imagin- 
Ing that he 


ind 


cares 
for me, I am his, 
entirely and ir- 
revo ably, SO long 
as I live! But 
don’t pity me, 
dear. | am not 
really unhappy; 
what has come to 
me 1s too spl ndid 
and wonderful to 
admit of even re- 
egret; but, oh, my 
dear, poor human 
that | am, don’t 
blame me if | 
can’t find it whol- 
ly satisying! Yet, there are such things 
as letters, and there will be, in all proba- 
bility, to-morrow. 

“Tf only I understood him; but, oh, 
[ am not wholly sure that | do!” 


TENDERNESS 
HELD A LETTER 


**Anna Venable,” said Miss Matteson, 
coming into the room and closing the 
bd ro) ” 

door behind her, “‘ I want to talk to you. 
Mrs. Bourke-Venable looked up pleas- 


antly from the magazine she was cut- 
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ting—a process for her tantamount to 
reading—at the nervous little figure 
before her. ‘“‘Hadn’t you better sit 
down while you do it?” she suggested, 
amicably. ‘You'll feel more comfort- 
able.” 

“1 don’t know as I want to feel com- 
fortable,” retorted the other, “for I’m 
not going to say comfortable things. 
And I expect I sha’n’t make you any 
too comfortable, either,” she added. 

Mrs. Bourke-Venable started in mild 
astonishment. “That's not very encour- 
aging for me,” she hazarded. ‘What 
on earth’s the matter with you, anyway, 
Nettie? Aren’t you well?” 

“Oh yes, I’m well enough as far as 
that goes; but it isn’t a very soothing 
idea to realize that you’ve got to speak 
your mind to an old friend.” 

“Well, I should think you could say 
about anything to me. You always 
ha ty Mrs. Bourke-Venable conceded. 

But Miss Matteson ignored this re- 
mark and, standing still, her hands 
clasped behind her back, began: 

“Now, I don’t want you should inter- 
rupt me, Anna, for goodness knows it’s 
hard enough to say what I’m going to, 
fond of you as lam. But the time has 
come when I’ve got to do my duty, cost 
what it may, and if you’re the woman 
I hope you are you'll take it straight. 

* Anna, I don’t want you should leave 
Dingleton next week! | want you 
should stay right here till your lease is 
up, like a lady, and let things take their 
natural course—you know well enough 
what | mean.” There were 
restlessness on the other's part that 
seemed to promise speech. “Don’t you 
say a word till I’ve done! More de- 
pends on your staying than you think, 
Anna Venable, for if you'll forgive my 
saying so, you were never one to see 
further than your nose unless it hap- 
pened to concern you and this don’t, 
in a Way. 

“Take it from me, it’s up to you to 
stay, for here’s your niece eating out her 
heart for love of that soldier man and 
he—poor, stupid Englishman that he is 

hasn’t the gumption to see it, any 
more than you have. You must forgive 
me, Anna, for speaking right out! But 
I’ve seen it trom the beginning, for ’twas 
kind of written in the books. You re- 


signs of 


member the day you came in after meet- 
ing the writing woman in the street 
fussed up and excited you were, too 
and Barbara had gone out with him to 
the coppice f 

“When she came back you pitched 
into her for being late, as if that was 
all that had happened, but I could see 
further, and | jumped to the conclusion 
that what Barbara had expected—and 
had every right to expect—hadn’t oc- 
curred! She didn’t say anything to me, 
that’s not her way; but I wasn’t born 
yesterday, and | know a thing or two. 

“Only to-day the Captain’s sister tells 
us that he’s got a little extra leave next 
week before he’s off to India for good. 
Can’t you see what that means? He’s a 
curious, shy sort of a fellow—lots of 
those big, hulking Englishmen are—and 
he’s been afraid to ask Barbara to have 
him. Like as not he’s got the idea that 
she’s too well off. Some men feel that 
way, though, I must say, not many! 
He’s been embarrassed about writing, 
too—if | don’t miss my guess—which, 
considering how Barbara feels and looks, 
is silly of him. Now he’s coming back 
for probably twenty-four hours or some 
such like. And what do you do? W hy, 
stick blindly to this ridiculous plan of 
yours like grim death!” 

“Nettie, Nettie!” cried Mrs. Bourke- 
Venable, “you're acting like a goose, like 
the sentimental old maid you are. What 
on earth can my arrangements have to 
do with your fanciful idea of my niece 
and that dull, penniless Bellasis man? 
I haven’t the slightest interest in him, 
nor has she—and even if she had | 
shouldn’t let her look at him. I have 
other plans for Barbara. You're talking 
nonsense!” 

Miss Matteson laughed grimly. “It’s 
you who are talking nonsense this time, 
Anna. Just you keep still and hear me 
out.” 

It was at this juncture that Mrs. 
Bourke-Venable burst, so to speak, her 


bonds. “I sha’n’t keep still, Nettie!” 
she cried. ‘‘You’ve no right to dictate 
to me as regards my movements. | 


won't have it, even from you. I won't 
listen to another word. For the best of 
reasons, known only to myself, I have 
decided to cut short my stay here and 
go up on Monday to London. This is— 








| | 
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THERE WAS A PAUSE THAT HE DIDN'T 


and should be—sufhicient for my house- 
hold, which includes you, Henrietta.” 
“But if I ask you to stay on’’—Miss 
Matteson’s tones, suddenly changing, 
had become plaintive—‘‘if I beg you to 
stay for our dear Barbara’s sake, Anna?” 
“T shall refuse, for | consider it arrant 
nonsense.” 
Miss Matteson sighed. Then she 
caught her breath quickly and spoke 
again, this time sharply, defiantly, and 
with more than her former incisiveness: 
“You've had your chance, Anna, which 
you wouldn’t take, and now your blood 
be on your own head. “Do you sup- 
pose for a second that I don’t know 
and you know that I know, too—the 
real reason why you are getting out 
of Dingleton in this queer way? Well, 
granted you don’t, I'll te// you! It’s 
just because you’ve found out that 
you can’t be the great lady here and 
queen it over the rest of the place. It’s 
that Mrs. Pleyel who stands in your way 
this time. She’s smarter than you, and 
better placed and more powerful. You 
recognized something in her that you 
couldn’t get around as long ago as that 
Vout. CXXXYV No. 808.—70 
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BREAK, THOUGH HE HAD EVERY CHANCE 


luncheon party in Lenox, and now you 
find she’s here you’re—just plain mad 
and won't play! “Tisn’t the first time 
this sort of thing has happened either; 
but, in common, decency it ought to be 
the last. I could name a dozen _in- 
stances of thrown-over leases and for- 
feits paid to hotels so that you could 
clear out and save your ridiculous van- 
ity. You always were a vain baby, 
Anna, ever since I knew you when we 
went together to the grammar school 
in Dedham, Massachusetts; but I didn’t 
mind, for you were always good to me, 
though you bossed me well, and some- 
how, trying as you are, I’ve always loved 
you. Yes, you’re good and kind and 
clever and intellige nt just so long as you 
don’t run up against some one who is 
either better or kinder or cleverer or 
more intelligent than yourself. You're 
just lovely with your inferiors, Anna, 
and it’s natural they should fall down 
and worship you. So you're at your 
best with them, but with your superiors 
and very often your equals, too, you 
never give yourself half a show—you 
just turn tal: 
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* Now, [ll tell you what I’m going to 
do. I’m a poor, dependent sort of 
‘critter,’ but I can stand by myself if 
I choose. I’ve got five hundred dollars 
a year of my own—enough to live on in 
a way, and if you don’t decide to do 
what I say, why, happy as I’ve been with 
you and good as you’ve been to me, 
I'll leave you, Anna Venable, as sure as 
my name is Henrietta P. Matteson! .. . 
And what’s more, I'll tell Barbara 
I'll tell Barbara the whole blessed 
truth so that she may see exactly how 
the land lies. I want you should think 
this over well, for, though I say it who 
shouldn't, it'll be more for your own 
good than anybody else’s, and that’s 
what | guess I’m after in the long run. 

“T’m giving you just ten minutes by 
that crazy clock—till it strikes six, re- 
member—to make your decision. And 
Anna” he re Miss Matteson sank 
into a chair—*‘I’ve freed my mind and 
I’m just about, as the boys say, ‘dead 
beat.’”’ 
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now, 


For the moment, Mrs. Bourke-Venable 
sat staring before her, a look of dazed 
amazement on her handsome, flushed 
face. Then slowly she recovered her 
self. 

“You are certainly frank, Henrietta,” 
she began. “I wonder if you are right!” 
She paused for an instant’s thought 
and then spoke again. ‘‘There may 
be something in what you say, so 
bitterly, so cruelly—you mustn’t mind 
the adjective, Nettie —for you have 
astonished me, I confess. Still, I don’t 
want to be unjust or hard, and, oh, 
Nettie, Nettie, I can’t let you leave 
me—I can’t! And yet’”—her mind 
turned evidently to another train of 
thought—‘‘I don’t think I ought to 
agree to all your charges; one has some 
rights, and you must realize, Nettie, 
that you’ve been horrid. And I thought 
you were fond of me! I have so few 
friends, so few persons who really care 
for me—so very few I am so alone 

and Barbara already scheming to 
leave me, if what you say is true... . 
I do try to do my duty, to be nice to 
everybody. Nettie, no one but you ever 
called me vain! . . . Oh, Nettie, Net- 
ae éée 
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Here she turned toward Miss Matte- 
son, and, to that small person’s dismay, 
her eyes held actual tears. But Miss 
Matteson steeled herself against them, 
and glanced significantly at the clock. 

“Oh, Nettie, Nettie! my dear, my 
only friend,” Mrs. Bourke-Venable re- 
peated, and, starting to her feet, began 
to pace the room violently, “I’m all 
wrong! I’m a wretched, weak, unhappy, 
wicked, and misunderstood woman,” she 
moaned. “I’m full of faults, and it has 
remained for my best and closest friend 
to remind me of them.” She glanced 
in Miss Matteson’s direction. That 
lady's eyes were still fixed on the clock. 

“Perhaps you are right, cruel as you are. 


W hz at shall I do? W hat shall | do?’ 


Suddenly the door opened and Bar- 
bara came into the room, but a changed 
Barbara from the pale and_ plaintive 
figure of the last week. This was a 
Barbara erect, gay, blooming, triumph- 
ant, and with a new, sweet tenderness in 
her shining eyes. 

Both women stopped short to stare at 
her—one in surprise, the other with a 
world of sympathetic comprehension in 
her sharp scrutiny. The girl held a let- 
ter in her hand; she spoke softly: 

“Tt has just come from Captain Bel- 
lasis; Adrian” —softer yet—‘‘and it is 
all right.” Her glance sought Miss Mat- 
teson; then she turned to her aunt. 
“T may as well tell you—oh, I’m glad 
to tell you—that I’m engaged to Captain 
Bellasis, Aunt Anna,” she said; “‘or at 
least I shall be when I answer this letter 
and he gets it—and he’s coming to see 
me on Tuesday.” 

Just then there sounded the sharp, 
metallic click, preliminary to the hour. 
Mrs. Bourke-Venable turned anxiously 
to an enigmatic Nettie. Then she came 
straight to the girl and kissed her affec- 
tionately. 

“This is a surprise, my dear, dear 
child, and I rejoice in your happiness. 
By the way, I have news, too. I have 
changed my plans and shall stay on at 
the Grange through the summer.” 


Then, as Miss Matteson rose from her 
chair and took the wondering Barbara 
into her thin, 
clock struck six! 


old, loving arms—the 

















The Russian Revolution From a Hospital 
Window 


BY EDITH 


T. HEGAN 


[Miss Hegan, a resident of St. John, New Brunswick, and a graduate nurse of the Pres- 
byterian Hospital, New York, was one of the first Canadian young women to go to the 


front 
Anglo-Russian Hospital Corps, 
and ethciency. 
in Petrograd when the 


palace of Prince Demetri, 


After some months spent in England and France, she was transferred to the 
and served in the Caucasus with conspicuous bravery 
Miss Hegan and the other Canadian nurses in the corps were stationed 
Revolution broke out. 


A hospital had been established in the 


and it was from the second-story windows of this historic 


building, facing the Nevsky Prospekt, that Miss Hegan witnessed some of the bloodiest 
scenes of the Revolution, as recounted in the following pages from her diary. 


On reaching England, Miss Hegan was assigned to a vessel sailing with 


wounded W ho had been invalided home. 
war, and has recently returned to the 


wi|EBRUARY 22.— The 


#—(4'| Julian calendar, used in 


e a 


le C$} Julian calend 

I< ~ §3)) Russia, is thirteen days 

od ee behind our calendar, 

<< me which accounts for the 

b> Aseeeegee=<\| apparent variation in 
LYS Ser . 

b A> ¥5) dates. February 22, ac- 


cording to our 
course, March 7. I am using both dates 
in this diary, giving the Julian date first. 

We have been in Petrograd for nearly 
six months, having come here direct 
from the Carpathian mountains, where 
we were for three months, barely six 
miles from the firing-lines. 

Our hospital is in the palace of the 
Prince Demetri, who has turned it over 
for the service of the Red Cross. In the 
rooms where wonderfully gowned women 
and dashing soldiers and court royalties 
used to gather there are now white- 
garbed and suffering Russian 
peasant soldiers in rows of narrow white 
bed. Ranks and social lines have been 
wiped out in this war. As nurses, en- 
listed in the service of our country, our 
first duty is to relieve suffering and at- 
tend to the wants of our patients. But 
one does not often see a republic in 
the making, and so we watched the 
progress of events as much as we could 
from our second-story window. 

The hospital is immediately on the 
Nevsky Prospekt, one of the most pictu- 
resque streets in the world. At one end 


nurses 


calendar, would be, of 


Canadian 


She has re-erlisted for the duration of the 
French front. 


Eprror.!} 


of it is the Alexander Station, and from 
there it sweeps in a broad curve to the 
famous Winter Palace. Opposite us is 
the palace of the Dowager Empress, a 
long, low, rambling sort of building of 
reddish stone. Nearby is the famous 
canal, and the Fontanka Bridge with its 
wonderfully carved groups of rearing 
horses at each corner. The buildings on 
the Nevsky Prospekt are a strange inter- 
mingling of the influences that so per- 
meate Russia and that perhaps ac- 
count in some part for the apparently 
contradictory Russian mind. Near a 
grand shop building will be a small junk- 
shop, with everything in it from a string 
of fantastically colored and carved beads 
to wonderful Oriental rugs—all to be 
purchased only after a session of just 
such bargaining as one sees in the Far 
East. There is a modern trolley line, 
but the crowd retains a touch of the 
captivating mystery of the East in the 
garb of Russian caps and long coats. 
And there is an air of warmth and color 
almost barbaric splendor—about some 
of the shops that makes the place seem 
more Oriental than anything else. 
To-day we all went to Saraky, six of 
us from the hospital. We arrived about 
2.30 P.M., drove to the palace and went 
through. Then we drove to the church 
of the Czar, which is magnificent—the 
finest I have ever seen. It has such 
wonderful ikons. From there we drove 
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to a restaurant and had tea and dry 
bread, and then took an open train back 
to Petrograd. Miss M and | drove 
immediately back to the club where we 
live, and the others went on to dinner at 

Russian restaurant. We have heard 
rumors, of course, that there are strikes. 
Many workmen are out of work, they 
say, owing to the closing of so many mills; 
but we have thought little about outside 
affairs, we are so engrossed in our hos- 
pital work. But when the others re- 
turned home after dinner, we found they 
were in a perturbed state of mind, espe- 
cially about us, as there had been riot- 
ing. We have had orders to remain 
indoors and not to.go out on the streets, 
except to the hospital and back. 

Friday, February 23—(March 8.) 
All day crowds have gathered on the 
Nevsky. Many mounted Cossacks have 
dashed up and down, but appear to be 


quite friendly with the crowd that oc- 
casionally cheers them wildly. The 
crowd seems quite good-natured, but 


now and then there is a little group that 
appears menacing. ‘The Cossacks were 
ordered to fire on the people, but refused. 
The hospital is full of soldiers ready for 
any emergency, and we have had orders 
to be prepared to evacuate at once. The 
people are demanding bread and long 
lines are standing in front of the shops. 
The Minister of the Interior says there 
is no bread for them and very little pros- 
pect of getting any. ‘The air is tense 
with excitement. All mills have shut 
down and crowds are marching into 
Petrograd. 

Saturday, February 24 
S and I have 


(March 9.) 
watched the crowds 
all day from the window, as we could 
snatch the time. Nurses on duty have 
brought the wounded back and forth all 
day in ambulances. At the front we 
only see the wounded as they are 
brought in; but here we have only to 
look from our second-story window to 
see riots continually in progress and 
wounded and dying falling everywhere 
as the police charge the streets from 
time to time. So many of the Czar’s 
troops are deserting him and coming 
over to the Revolutionists that such 
battles as we can see appe ar to be hope- 
lessly confused. Regiments of deserting 
soldiers are fighting former comrades 


who still remain loyal to the Czar. The 
famous Cossacks are still with the Czar, 
but are apparently very lukewarm in 
their efforts to disperse the Revolution- 
ists. 

Sometimes the crowd almost melts 
away and again it gathers in a moment’s 
time. There are many women in the 
throngs. They do not seem to fear the 
flying bullets at all. When the streets 
are swept by the fire of the machine- 
guns, they hurry into halls and doorways 
for safety, but the moment the hring is 
over they come out on the streets again. 
Cossacks appear from time to time, 
some with whips and bayonets which 
they wave menacingly in the air; but 
still the crowd cheers them. After lunch 
we four Canadians took a walk down the 
Nevsky and over the bridge. The 
crowd was very dense on the bridge, 
but anxious watchers from the hospital 
Saw us, and you may be sure we were 
very freely discussed and reprimanded 
on our return for venturing out in such 
acrowd. L and Miss C went to 
the dentist and we returned to the hos- 
pital to watch once more from the win- 
dows. 

A tremendous crowd had gathered 
and suddenly the Cossacks and the 
mounted police charged through the 
crowd and shooting began. The crowd 
quickly disappeared. Some fell flat on 
their stomachs and crawled away. We 
could hear the click of the machine-guns 
which the police had hidden in the 
houses. Some of the police themselves 
were hidden in the houses and some of 
the German ringleaders had donned po- 
lice uniforms. One man dropped dead 
in the middle of the street and we saw 
an old black ambulance drive up and 
carry him off. We can hear the guns and 
the noise of actual battle down near 
the Winter Palace. But almost as soon 
as the troops come in on orders they 
join the Revolutionists. Many casualties 
are reported. We hear that the Chief of 
Police and many of the policemen have 
been killed. All sleighs and motors are 
stopped on the bridge and ordered to go 
down side-streets. There are cheers 
from the crowd every time an officer is 
turned back. The officers are indignant, 
but after they have witnessed one or 


two instances of what is done when they 
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resist, they submit. Many of the officers 
have been arrested by their own soldiers 
and shot, after the formality of a 
trial. The Russian officials were Andee 
important figures on the streets. Now 
they hurry down side-streets to get out 
of the way. Some of them are wearing a 
bit of red on their uniforms. Our Rus- 
sian patients are asking for news, but 
beg us not to remain at the windows, as 
already bullets have struck inside the 
hospital. 

Sunday, February 25—(March 10.) 

Another fairly peaceful morning, but 
again about noon the crowd begins to 
gather. We have positive orders not to 
go out except to the club and back; but 


HER UNIFORM AS 


brief 


4 MILITARY NURSI 


S—— and I went to see Miss C—— this 
morning and then went to the Hotel de 
Europe for lunch. Many wounded 
have been brought in and three of them 
died. The crowd is quite orderly and 
peaceful as far as we can see. They con- 
tinue asking for bread. Suddenly, while 
we were looking, the machine-guns 
opened fire and swept the street in every 
direction. Dozens fell where they stood 
and others fled in every direction. Many 
hurried into the doorway of the hospital 
and the club. A most spectacular oc- 
currence took place about this time 
when a regiment of Cossacks came slow- 
ly up the Nevsky. As they stepped 
upon the bridge, a shot was fired from 
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the roof of some house. They had been 
riding slowly, their heads were up and 
they were gazing straight in front of 
them. Suddenly I heard a machine-gun 
click and a shot rang out. It seemed to 
electrify the Cossacks. One of them fell 
and we could see his riderless horse with 
the swinging stirrups galloping on with 
the rest. For, almost as soon as the click 
was heard, an order was thundered and, 
with bent heads and lowered shoulders, 
the Cossacks rode magnificently over the 
bridge at full speed. From a regiment of 
riders they became merely a tawny 
streak and charged the streets. Many 
more Cossacks now appeared and dashed 
rapidly up and down the four streets of 
the Fontanka and over the bridge. 

Great lorries loaded with concealed 
guns dash up and down the streets amid 
the greatest shouts and confusion. More 
wounded are still being brought into the 
hospital. I saw a man I knew brought in 
dead. He had been quietly walking 
down the street with his mother to call 
on a friend when he was shot. He died 
almost instantly. We have only 180 
beds in the hospital and most of them 
are full of our own patients, so there is 
little room here for anything but first- 
aid treatment. They came in rapidly, 
many of them dying almost as soon as 
they were brought in. We did what we 
could for them; but at night the authori- 
ties took them away, except two or 
three who were too near death to be 
moved. All day long the Cossacks have 
charged the streets with whips and 
drawn swords. The crowds do not seem 
to be at all afraid of them. 

I saw one giant Cossack charge on a 
crowd and yell at a man who seemed to 
be one of the leaders. He leaned over 
as he dashed by the man and described 
an arc in the air with his sword. | saw 
the sword descend, and while I held my 
breath in horror it neatly sliced off the 
top of the man’s hat. He did not seem 
to be in the least frightened, but walked 
calmly on, while the crowd cheered them 
both impartially. One of the Russians 
told me that this incident indicated more 
than anything else the sentiment of the 
Cossacks. He said that a few years ago 


the Cossack would have sliced off the 
man’s head, but because at heart he was 
with the people he let it go at the hat. 
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Monday, February 26—(March 11.) 

The appearance of the crowd changes 
daily. Sometimes there are many 
women and sometimes nearly all the 
women are of the student class. They 
are clad in the working costumes of 
blouses and heavy skirts. The advice of 
the women students seems to be heard 
with as much respect as that of the men. 
There seems to be a wonderful cama- 
raderie between them. ‘There are con- 
stantly increasing numbers of peasants 
in the crowd. The red flag of the Revo- 
lution is everywhere. 

The Russians are very gregarious and 
usually gather in one of the three big 
squares in Petrograd to hold their meet- 
ings; but to-day they have streamed 
restlessly and constantly up and down 
the Nevsky. We hear that the Czar has 
been taken prisoner, which has surprised 
every one. The populace speak of him 
as ““Colonel Romanoff.” They used to 
speak reverently of him as “Little 
Father,” but now they speak his name 
with a sort of amused indulgence. Some- 
times there are threats against the 
Czarina, whom they do not seem to like. 

While we were taking tea in the club 
there was a whirlwind of renewed shoot- 
ing and shouting. Numbers of people 
from the street flocked up our stairs for 
safety. S—— and I went to the hospital 
for duty, but as bullets were flying thick 
and fast in the streets, we were not al- 
lowed to go out again but told to sleep in 
the hospital. L and C were 
still in the hospital, so we kept together, 
sleeping where we could. Some slept in 
the bandage-rooms on tables and 
stretchers. We could not sleep long at a 
time, for many wounded were constantly 
being brought in. There is fierce fight- 
ing down the Vladimirsky, and_ the 
nurses who are still at the club must be 
having a bad night. Stray bullets enter 
the hospital now and then, but the 
Russian patients take the matter calmly 
and philosophically. They still entreat 
us to avoid the windows. But it is such 
a wonderful picture unfolding itself be- 
fore us constantly that we cannot leave 
it. We often see officers who do not 
wear the bit of red, or who are suspected 
of having German tendencies, sur- 
rounded by the people who tear away 
their arms. I saw one fierce officer, 
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covered with decorations and looking 
very much annoyed, try to saunter down 
the Nevsky, pursued by a crowd of 
women who stripped him of his arms. 
His sword fell to a gray-haired woman 
who shrieked apparently uncompliment- 
ary Russian epithets at him as she con- 
temptuously bent the over her 
knee, broke it in two, and lightly tossed 
it into the canal. 

he Court of Justice was burned to- 
day and all prisoners were released from 
the fortress. The situation seems to be 
getting beyond control. Soldiers are 
deserting continually to the cause of the 
people, and the letting loose of the crim- 
inal element is resulting in many acts of 
looting and lawlessness. Red flags are 
waving everywhere. We are ordered by 
the Embassy to put out as many Red 
Cross flags as possible, and we all turned 
to and made more to-day. 

Tuesday, February 28—(March 13.) 

The crowd looks very excited to-day. 
S and | were permitted to return to 
the club while the others remained at 
the hospital. After taking a bath and 
lying down for a moment, we had orders 
to return to the hospital at once. There 
was considerable excitement while we 
hastily gathered up our valuables. 
Many bullets entered the windows; but 
none of us was hurt, although they came 
pretty close occasionally. ‘To those of us 
who had been near the Carpathian front 
all the summer before it was all a part of 
the day’s work, except for the suppressed 


sword 


excitement that the Revolution had 
aroused. 
We heard the tramping of hoofs, 


the roar of the lorries, and the subdued 
muttering of the crowd outside, while 
we gathered our things together. It 
seemed almost like abandoning a ship 
for the lifeboats and trying to decide 
quickly what must be left and what 
could be carried in the least space. 
While we were in the hall waiting for 
the others to come down, bullets flew 
through the house. We only looked at 
each other. Events have piled up so 
rapidly during the past year for us—four 
unadventurous Canadian nurses, that 
nothing seems to surprise or affect us. 
The bullets came and went so quickly 
that it was all over before we could even 
move. One hummed through the win- 
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dow directly between our heads. When 
our party was ready, we walked quickly 
to the hospital. There seemed to have 
been a subtle change in the demeanor of 
the crowd, perhaps due to the constant 
hring. Where they had been merely 
restless and wandering for days, they 
seemed bent on a common purpose now. 

Several times we had to stop while on 
the way to the hospital, the firing was 
so heavy. We were anxious to get back 
to the hospital and worried lest the shots 
might strike some of our already badly 
injured patients. And we inter- 
ested enough to wish to get back to our 
windows, too, for it 1s not often that one 
can watch the death of a monarchy and 
the birth of a new republic. The thing 
that no one believed could ever happen 
has happened. If the rumors we hear 
are true, the Czar of all the Russias has 
been dethroned as easily as a recalcitrant 
school-boy is made to stay in after 
school. 

From time to time 
street enter a church to pray before 
the ikons. Then they return to the 
streets to renew activities. Most of 
the Russians are fatalists, which perhaps 
explains the fact that while they are 
victorious in this red revolution, they 
accept their victory almost as philosoph- 
ically as they have always accepted 
their defeats. 

There seems to be a deadly fixedness 
of purpose in the crowd to-day, as if 
it had crystallized its own desires. We 
hear that at Moscow, which is really the 
heart of Russia, there are no mobs or 
signs of a revolution. Great lorries are 
still in the street filled with soldiers. 
They are handing out ammunition to 
everybody and anybody who wears the 
red badge of the Revolution. We can 
hear the fighting all over the city and 
are told that almost all the policemen 
have been killed. We do not see so 
many Cossacks on the Nevsky to-day, 
but a great many soldiers are there. 
Several regiments marched down the 
street and attracted great attention and 
cheering. They were the former guards 
of the Czar who have deserted him. The 
revolutionists have sent. out soldiers to 
guard him. 

A Russian princess who was staying 
at the Astoria and who was wounded in 


were 


crowds from the 
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the neck was brought in to our hospital. 
She tells us that the Astoria was com- 
pletely looted. The cooler-headed lead- 
ers are trying to restrain their men from 
violence. An English officer, who was 
ordered out with the rest when they 
began its destruction, happened to think 
of the immense stores of wine in the 
hotel cellars and went back to try to 
destroy what he could before the crowd 
could get at them. So many criminals 
have been turned loose and are getting 
at liquor somewhere. One of the revo- 
lutionists demanded to know where he 
was going, and when he was told he 
heartily agreed with the plan and sent 
a detachment of his men to help de- 
stroy the wines. 

More troops arrived during the 
night and immediately deserted to the 
revolutionists. Regiments fought ferce- 
ly against one another. During the 
night an officer and armed guard came 
to the hospital and demanded twenty- 
hve suits of clothes. They come in 
daily with orders to search the place, for 
they have insisted that there is a ma- 
chine-gun on top of the hospital. The 
police station is in ruins and all the 
police records have been destroyed. 
There will never be any papers to con- 
vict the revolutionists. We hear that 
all the convicts in Siberia have been 
turned loose. 

Just as soon as the new troops come 
in and become aware of the situation 
they proceed to hand over their officers 
to the people. They are received with 
hoots and wild cheers. There is a con- 
stant procession of officials being taken 
to the Duma for trial. Some who resist 
are shot at once. The numbers of killed 
are constantly increasing. The figures 
given out to-day are 5,000 killed and 
6,000 wounded. Many pitiful accounts 
are brought in. Count $ , who was 
the head of the Russian Red Cross, was 
sought in his home by the mob. His 
frightened wife clung to him weeping 
and begged him not to go with them, but 
to try to escape by a secret way. He 
reassured her, saying that it was merely 
a matter of form—he expected to be re- 
leased after a perfunctory trial at the 


Duma. As he descended the stairs 


some hasty member of the mob fired a 
The mob immediately 


revolver. sup- 
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posed that Count S had fired it, and 
it was the beginning of a scene in which 
he was shot, dragged to the streets, and 
almost torn limb from limb, under the 
eyes of his wife. Later she went out to 
search for him and found his body lying 
in the streets. 

The streets are filling with a howling 
mob. The scenes are indescribable. It 
seems to have been a terrible mistake to 
turn loose the convicted prisoners, for 
they have gone quite mad with blood 
lust and are leading the mob into all 
sorts of depredations. The soldiers are 
handing out guns and ammunition and 
instructing civilians in the use of them. 
Newspapers with the news of the 
Duma are being tossed out to the 
people from the flying lorries. 

More shots have penetrated the hos- 


pital. It seems a miracle that no one 
here has been hurt. 
March 1—(March 14.)—The crowd 


looks a bit more orderly this morning 
from our windows. Nearly all the police- 
men have been shot and the students 
have been made policemen. There are 
placards up all over the streets, begging 
the people to remain cool and to refrain 
from rioting. The bread situation is 
still critical and it is a problem to feed 
all the soldiers. ‘The citizens are 
asked not to resist the student policemen 
and to help feed the soldiers. Squads 
are out collecting all the arms given out 
the day before and trying to gather in 
all the drunken soldiers and roughs. 
They are doing their best to suppress the 
criminal element. Prices of food that 
had gone up by leaps and bounds are 
now coming down. Butter and eggs and 
bread are reduced materially in price. 
News of what is occurring is still being 
circulated by small newspapers. 

Friday, March 3—(March 16.)—We 
were allowed to go to the club to-day 
for our meals. ‘The weather has been 
fine until to-day and the streets are 
quiet. We hear that the Grand Duke 
Michael is to be Regent for the Czare- 
vitch. The Czar and the Czarina are 
prisoners! 

Three months ago we would have said 
that nothing stood on a firmer founda- 
tion than this Russian throne. But the 
Czar and Czarina are imprisoned in their 
own fortress. It is such a stupendous 
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change that the mind can hardly grasp 
it. But we go ahead and do our work— 
for the daily tasks of a 


nation must 
be done, even if thrones totter and fall 
and kingdoms are ground to dust be- 


feet. This task of ¢: ring for 
the 2 wounded, f feeding the hungry, and 
going on with nh simple work of the day 
preserves the balance for us I suppose. 

The people are tearing down the 
imperial signs all over the city. I saw 
everal destroyed and thrown in the 
| ontanka. | he sign on oul hospital has 
been painted over and the eagle torn 
down. We hear that at a meeting of the 
Duma they declared that they would 
leave nothing of the House of Romanoff, 
and that the Czar had quite meekly ab- 
dicated in favor of his son. But it is 
hard to credit all the rumors. We even 
heard this morning that the Emperor 
had been taken and the Crown Prince 
It is plain that the Germans 
started the Revolution; but it soon be- 


] 
ith our 


killed. 


came a Frankenstein on their hands and 
they would give anything now to sup- 
press it. Having thrown off the yoke of 


centuries of oppression, the Russians re- 
fuse to listen to German dictation. 

It is astonishing how peaceful and 
orderly everything is. There is a com- 
absence of looting or drinking. All 
of the ex-ministers have been taken 
prisoners and are in the Fortress of St. 
Peter, they say. S—— and I ventured 
down to the Astoria to-day and walked 
around the ruins. It has been 


piete 


com- 
pletely destroyed. 

March 4 March 17.) -The streets 
are filled with a surging, changing 
crowd. Everything is quiet, but it is 
the uncanny quiet that comes either 


just before or just after a terrible storm. 
Red flags are flying everywhere. Russia 
is a republic! Motor-cars are dashing 
about in every direction, throwing out 
newspapers. The Department of Justice 
has been burned. We walked up that 
way to-day and saw the bullet holes in 
the buildings near by. 

Monday, March 6—(March 19.)— 
Word came to-day that the boats are 
running. It seems almost too good to 
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be true. There is a chance of our getting 
home again after almost a year here and 


at the Carpathian front. We went at 
once to see about our passports and were 
told to return later. We had tea at a 
Russian restaurant and went home. 
Everything seems to be quiet and it is 
strange to think that only ' 
ago these streets were hlled with dead 
and dying, with and police 
maintaining a running fight constantly 
amid the 
The new republic seems to be moving 
along smoothly, although we hear of 
fierce arguments among the new leaders 
at the Duma. 


a few days 
soldiet Ss 


confusion of cheering mobs. 


Wednesday, March 8—(March 21.) 
—Sj\— and I drove to the consul’s 
and the last touch was put on our 


passports. Our tickets are bought for 
Saturday. Shops are all open and we 
did a little hz isty shopping. 


Che strug- 
gle seems to be over. 


We have seen the 


birth of a new republic—but I never 
want to witness another. 
Now that it 1s over and | can take 


stock of my thoughts, I find it hard to 
do more than to pick out such events of 
that terrible week as stand out in my 
memory against that dreadful red back- 
ground. The travail of the coming of 
the new republic has already set its 
mark on the Russian people. The 
crowds seem more serious—more digni- 
fied. They gather here and there in 
groups, separate, and form again. It 
may be dificult for them to rule them- 
selves. The Russian peasant, in partic- 
ular, is simple, direct, but largely ele- 
mental. We have heard rumors that 
the Russians will consent to a separate 
peace. I do not believe it. They are 
strongly pro-ally, and if there is to be a 
separate peace it will not be with the 
consent of the Russian soldiers. Under- 
neath their apparent apathy is a growing 
distaste for having Russia Germanized. 
In a way, they have a queer streak 
of fatalism; but no Russian is a quitter. 

Marck 9.—Going home at last. Every- 
thing is packed and ready. We hope for 
a peaceful voyage. This is my last 
entry in my Russian diary. 








“Then Came 


BY MARY 
HI west was crimson 
| a and gold with the set- 
a \| ting of the sun. David, 
b | \| the young shepherd, 


took in the glory with 
<—z “| eager, hopetul eves, 
A= t2993| reading on its illumined 
the promise of his future. He stood 
as straight as an ash-tree on the gray 
granite top ot the his forehead 
bared to the grateful breeze blowing up 

no heated 


| 
> 
E> 


, 
| C.seN 


ris¢ ; 


the pasture slope. It was 

breeze of the Orient, but the wholesome 
hill wind of New England, fragrant with 
the pines. Nor was David, though ver- 


ily the son of | sse and “‘ goodly to look 
upon,” a lad of Israel. His charge was 
vot that of the ruddy youth who left 
is sheep and tuned his harp for the 
ling of the King. “Ye my flock, the 
k of my pasture, are men, saith the 
ord God.” David, like his grand- 
before him, heard the call, heeded, 
and prepared for the shepherding. 
Below him, beyond the rough patches 
of sweet-fern and bayberry, the road 
unrolled itself like a ribbon, following 
the contours of the earth, now curving 
into full sight, now plunging beneath 
the thick foliage of the wayside, and 
lk ading at leisure to the little village. 
Krom his point of vantage David could 
see the white spire rising out of the 
clustering elms. ‘Tinged with the flame 
of the sunset, it the beacon of his 
hopes. Under its heaven-reaching vane, 
now lit into a flashing and symbolic star 
of guidance, he was to break the bread 
of life and to proclaim glad tidings. 
The young man’s kindled; he 
saw himself the leader of a willing peo- 
ple, making the way clear befose them, 
baptizing, marrying, welcoming them 
into the fold, and closing their eyes in 
final rest. He pictured himself growing 
old in the midst of a faithful flock. It 


rose, 


eyes 


fair dream of peace and accom- 
plishment, and brought a quick, boyish 
rush of emotion. 


Was a 


David’s vision was as 
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yet untroubled; his shepherd’s crook 
was unbent; his blood was strong for 
the fight. He faced the 
before him with a glorious sense of high 
calling. He already was the conqueror 
of the dark forces which should never 
prevail! 

At last David turned from the distant 
and purple mountains and made his 
way down the hillside. A cart was 
rattling along the highroad at the leis- 
urely pace of the country. It stopped, 
and as David drew near he saw tnat the 
hgure which descended from it was that 
of a woman, square and sturdy, moving 
with masculine directness and 
strength. She appeared to be examining 
the harness. The cart was a big, boxed- 
in affair, cheerful in bright-red paint, 
and the comfortable - looking horse, 
standing at ease, seemed almost too ro- 
tund for the shafts. 

“Can't | something?” offered 
David. 

The woman turnea an elderly face, 
plain and kindly. When she spoke her 
voice was low and pleasant. 

“No, young feller; this britchin’s 
*bout done for, but I guess it ‘Il last the 
trip out. Thank ye, jest the same.” 

The young man’s eyes wandered to 
some large, white letters painted on the 
back of the cart. His smile broadened. 

“T wonder if you aren’t Miss Barcy 
McAllister?” he cried. 

The woman held out a strong, brown 
hand. “An’ I'll bet a cooky you're 
Jesse Patten’s son, the new minister!” 
David’s grasp was instant and firm. 
Father’s often told me of you and the 
‘Rolling Jenny.’” 

Miss Barcy gave a pleased nod. “ An’ 
Bolter! You mustn’t leave out Bolter. 
Your pa *n’ me went to school together, 
an’ he never missed lookin’ in on me 
whenever he come back. An’ many’s 
the time I’ve hearn your grandfather 
preach. He good man, was 
Parson Patten.” 
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“Wish I could remember him,”’ re- 
turned David. “I’m the only one left 
now Somehow it seems as if | were 
coming back home, though I| haven't 
been here since | was a baby.” 

“That’s good!” Miss Barcy’s voice 
was hearty. “They say, ‘Once a Tur 
ke v-Hillite alw ays a | urkey Hillite - an’ 
| guess that’s the way it oughter be. W< 
kinder feel you belong to us. You jest 
climb up here, young man, an’ we'll 
jog along together; that is, if you ain’t 
in any particular hurry. Bolter’s got 
his own notions “bout goin’.” 

The summer twilight deepened softly; 
the mountain-peaks still held opal tints 
of nre and rose, but In the valleys the 


shadows gvathe re d. David’s words were 


rapid and confident. Now and again 
Miss Barey regarded him with shrewd, 
ss hue che said hitel he Ens 
quiet eyes, Dut é aid littl t last 


she remarked, “If all I hear’s true, 
there’s more ’n one reason to make you 
feel to home in Turkey Hill!” 

The dusk hid the flush on David's 
cheek, but his laugh was quick and joy- 
ous. “That’s right,” he acknowledged. 
“It means I’m to have tolks of my own 
once more, and you can’t 
that Il be to me.” 

“P’raps not.” The words were low. 
David hardly noticed that they were 
spoken; youth seldom gives much credit 
to elderly understanding. 

“Linda’s a good girl,’ went on Miss 
Barcy. 

‘Isn’t she!” cried David. ‘Ther 
isn’t another like he Se We got ac- 
quainted when I was in the seminary 
and she was a stenographer in town. | 
liked her first because she came from 
here, and after—well, I didn’t care 
where she came from! We meant to get 
married as soon as [ got a parish. When 
her mother was taken sick and Linda 
had to come back he re, it looked pretty 
bad for us. Linda ’ll never leave het 


guess what 


mother, and she may live for years, but 
she can’t be moved. When grand- 
father’s old church sent for me it seemed 
as if the Lord had opened a special way 
for us.” 


Bolter’s pace had been tapering off 


for some time; now it came to a full 
stop. “There, there!’ admonished Miss 
Barcy, gently slapping the reins. “| 


guess you can hear what we’re talkin’ 


‘bout jest as well if you keep movin’! 
Lhen she turne d to David. ‘You can’t 
have no better mantle to fall on you 
than your grandfather’s.” 

“a Was a good man,” assented 


David. “But times are different now. 


Ministers have to be more alive these 
days. Grandfather never saw anything 
outside this little place. Religion doesn’t 
stand still. Why, I’ve had new light 
since | graduated that makes even the 
seminary seem narrow to me. | beheve 
| have a message to deliver to this 
church, and I feel it the will of God that 
| am ¢ alled he re.” Lhe phrase S sounded 
stilted and strange on David's young 
lips. 

*“T guess the church here is pretty neat 
dead,” continued David. “It will be 
grand to bring it to life.” 

When Miss Barcy had dropped het 
passenger in the village, she continued 
her way along the Ridge toward het 
house. Bolter needed no euldance; 
neither did he require urging when his 
supper was immediately ahead, so Miss 
Barcy turned all responsibility over to 
him. His big white bulk loomed large, 
an indeterminate blotch in the envelop- 
ing night. 

“Nice little feller,” murmured Miss 
Barev, “but he’s terrible young. All his 


: ‘ 
seems 


troubles before him, poor boy 
kinder funny, when you come to think 
of it, to have him for a spiritual adviser. 
But, land! they’ ve got to begin some- 
time, an’ youth’s a failin’ soon over. 
It’s lucky somebody knows it all!” 

Of his own volition Bolter turned into 
the gate and halted In front ot his barn 
door. Miss Barcy clambered down from 
her high seat. She stood by the hors« 
for a moment, stroking his side. 

= don’t s’ pose the re ever WaS a chick 
that pecked its way outer thx shell but 
it thought the whole world was waitin’ 
to hear it crow,” she remarked, thought- 
fully. ‘Well, every ship’s got to find 
its own channel!” and with that she 
began to unharness. 


David stood in the little front room of 
Linda’s home. It was nearly church- 
time, and he was undergoing a sort of 
final inspection. Linda, herself sweet 
and satisfactory in white gown and rosy 
hat, flitted like a pretty butterfly about 
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a sturdy stalk. David’s professional 
garb was not convincing. In it he was 
stiff and constrained. His _ splendid 
young muscles swelled out in defiance 
of the ministerial cut. It was easier to 
think of David slaying the Philistine 
than of David preaching a sermon. 

“Davie,” pleaded Linda, pushing up 
the wilful lock of hair which would drop 
over David’s forehead—* Davie, 
will be careful what you do? 
so much to us.” 

David smiled indulgently. It seemed 
to him that he gazed from the height of 
years into the eyes of a child. “Don’t 
you worry, sweetheart. I shall only 
speak the truth. That’s my duty, to 
speak the truth always.” 

Linda made a little face of impatience. 
‘It’s your ‘duty’ to keep this pulpit. 
You're not settled yet. You don’t know 
Turkey Hill as I do. Some of those 
deacons are just old Puritans left over. 
If they should hear you say some of the 
things I’ve heard you say they’d turn 
you right down, and then where’d 
be, David Patten?” 

“My dear little girl, the Lord will take 
care of that. I’ve just got to see to my 
part, that’s all. If I’ve found religion 
1 bigger thing than Turkey Hill has you 
wouldn’t have me keep it to myself, 
would you?” 

“| wouldn’t have you tell all you think 
you know, David,” retorted Linda. 
“Not till you’re settled, anyway!” she 
added. 

The cracked church-bell clanked out 
its summons. David and Linda walked 
together across the green. From all sides 
came worshipers, clean, bright, in Sun- 
day attire. All Turkey Hill turned out 
that day; their sense of duty was pleas- 
antly savored with curiosity. The par- 
ish claimed a sort of ownership in the 
new minister. He sprang from home 
stock, and he had a goodly inheritance. 
For a descendant of Parson Patten to 
come, after the lapse of years, to his 
grandfather’s pulpit, holding the faith of 
his ancestors, seemed a fitting instance 
of the Lord’s direction. It was with 
pleasant expectancy that the elder mem- 
bers of the church settled to listen to 
this young man of God. 

The light of heaven shone unhindered 
through the clear white glass of the win- 


you 
It means 


dows, and a bright ray touched David’s 
fair head as he passed up the aisle. A 
few of the more aged members 1 imper- 
ceptibly shook their heads. ‘Nothin’ 
but a boy!” they said to themselves. 
More than one good matron felt a moth- 
erly stirring in her heart, and the maid- 
ens—the lambs of the flock—were 
caught in an attention not to be wholly 
attributed to religious fervor. 

David’s bearing did not give a hint of 
any consciousness of youth as he took 
his place in the high old pulpit with its 
velvet cushions and its big Bible. 
Gravely he looked down on the faces 
upturned to his. Words of divine rebuke 
rang in his mind, rebuke to the unfaith- 
ful shepherds, “For the shepherds fed 
themselves and fed not the flock!” No, 
that should never be said of him! He 
would give of what he had, withholding 
nothing. Here was dulled vision—he 
would bring new light! Here was indif- 
ference and stupor—he would sound the 
call to action! His voice trembled as 
he gave out the hymn, but it steadied 
and rang out clear, unhesitating. 

David’s rendering of the Scriptures 
was a trifle disconcerting to Turkey Hill 
ears, accustomed to a special and in- 
variable intonation in the reading of the 
Word. However, criticism held itself 
in reserve for the long prayer, a function 
in which David’s immediate predecessor 
had been particularly gifted. 

David did not bow his head as he 
faced his listeners. He looked straight 
into their eyes. His own were fired with 
zeal. Again the sunlight rested on his 
golden crest; again the maidens flut- 
tered and the mothers’ gaze grew ten- 
der. 

“Before I begin,” said David, “I am 
going to tell you that my prayer is not 
to God, but to you. God does not need 
to be prayed to; He is ever ready. You 
are not. God knows all without the 
telling; you do not know, or else you 
have forgotten. So 1 am going to pray 
to you.” 

A little stir of surprise ran around the 
audience. Those hands which already 
shaded the eyes dropped. Some ot 
the parishoners moved uneasily; some 
frowned; one good deacon covered his 
i David went on, 
He stretched his hands in 


confusion by coughing. 
unheeding. 


























‘THEN CAME 


supplication, not unto Heaven, but tow- 
ard the congregation. 

“Dear children of the Lord, I beseech 
you to open your hearts to the truth 
which is in you. Wake from your sleep 
and cast out your sins. Not one of you 
is living as he should. You are avari- 
cious, you take advantage of one an- 
other; you are easily angered; you are 
selfish. You come to church, but you 
do not take God into your daily lives. 
The Spirit of God is not in you, and your 
church-going is but a form.” 

David’s hearers gasped. This was 
impiety! This was a deliberate abuse of 
the sacred tradition of prayer! Eyes 
furtively sought eyes. One nervous girl 
tittered outright. Linda kept her head 
bowed, but her cheeks burned. David 
did not falter. He spared not the 
iniquity of his flock. As for the flock, it 
Sat agh: ist. It was all very well to carry 
the sins of the world in an imperson: il 
way to the Throne of Grace in proper 
and reverent form. These specific 
charges were indecent; their form was 
monstrous! What sort of minister was 
this who directed his pleading earth- 
ward? The congregation held its breath 
at the very thought of the holy and jeal- 
ous wrath which God must bé experi- 
encing at this turning aside from its 
legitimate channel the act of petition. 


There was no lowering of David’s 
voice as he committed a crowning in- 
discretion. He twisted the Lord’s 


Prayer itself to suit his own purpose. 

“Make His Kingdom to come here 
and now!” he cried to his astonished 
listeners. ‘‘Do His will, and heaven and 
earth shall be one. Give honest work 
for your daily bread. Forgive those who 
have injured you; shun temptation and 
deliver yourself from evil, and yours 
shall be the kingdom and the power and 
the glory. Amen.” 

There was absolute silence as David's 
voice died away. Linda gripped her 
hands tight; she dared not look up. 
This was worse than anything she had 
dreamed would happen. Oh, foolish 
David! He could never redeem himself! 
No one moved until old Mr. Skilling 
stooped, daboriously, picked up his hat 
and shuffled out of the church, mutter- 
ing “Blasphemy?” A few of the elderly 
men half rose, as if they felt it their duty 
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to follow him, but curiosity or 
tion held them in their seats. 

“*For if the trumpet give an uncertain 
sound, who shall prepare himself to the 
battle?” David's sermon was full 
enthusiasm. Those who looked for her- 
esy were disappointed. There was noth- 
ing in it save, perhaps, a strenuousness 
disturbing to the calm of long inertia. 
But the grim attention did not relax, 
for over all hung the recollection of that 
prayer and the consciousness of an of- 
fended God. The benediction empha- 
size d the impression. 

“And now take the grace of God and 
with it establish your own peace which 
shall abide with you till the end.” 

David came down from the pulpit 
flushed with his fervor. He stood at the 
foot of the steps, eagerly waiting the 
handclasp of his people. The congrega- 
tion solemnly filed to the doors. A few 
of the women started forward, but 
changed their minds and meekly fol- 
lowed their spouses. David stood alone. 
Suddenly the significance of what was 
happening struck him, and a dull red 
crept to his cheek. His eyes met Linda’s. 
She sprang up; he should not face 
mortification alone! Then she sank 
back, held by a finer instinct, born of 
love. She would not fly to him as if he 
were in disgrace; she would not acknowl- 
edge to the world that he was in need of 
support, nor humiliate him in his own 
eyes by the thought that there was call 
for sympathy. So David stood solitary. 

Presently a figure disengaged itself 
from the retreating flock and made its 
way to the pulpit. A firm hand in a 
loose cotton glove gripped David’s palm. 

“That was a good sermon, David Pat- 

. ' Ray ee end 
ten!’ announced Miss Barcy in perfectly 
audible tone. ‘I wisht your grandfather 
could heard Now I’m goin’ to 
take you home to dinner. You mustn’t 
say no; I’m sot onit. I guess Linda ’ll 
let me have you for onct.” 

It was Miss Barcy who kept up the 
conversation as the two walked along 
the dusty Ridge road. She discussed the 
weather in all possible points; she re- 
marked on the promise of the apple 
yield, and called attention to the ex- 
travagance of an artesian well which was 
in the process of being sunk. “ They’re 
chancy things,” she said. ‘You may 


conven- 
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git a flood right off, an’ ag’in you may 
drive down to Kingdom Come, dry’s 
bone.” She knew pe rfe ctly that David 
heard few of her comments and cared 
for none, but she kept on, without pause. 
She was quite out of breath when they 
turned into her bright, blossoming little 
dooryard. 

She left her guest by himself in the 
tiny room devoted to ceremony while 
she prepared the dinner. When she 
came to call him, she found David sitting 
by the center-table, his elbows on the 
gay woolen cover, his head in his hands. 
Miss Barey touched him gently on the 
shoulder. 

**Look here, David Patten,” she said. 
“There ain’t any use pertendin’ | don’t 
know what’s frettin’ you. We'll thresh 
it out byme by, but not a word ’fore 


dinner! ‘There’s many a better man 
than you who’s thought wrong an’ 
gone wrong for the lack o’ heartenin’ 


victuals.” 

David lifted a pale and miserable face, 
but he silently and followed his 
hostess to the kitchen. Once at the 
table, his healthy young appetite took 
control. 

ti Now,” said Miss Barey, briskly, 
when they had finished, “we'll clean up. 
| can’t set easy ina mess. I guess I got 
it from pa. If I pin this big ap’n ’round 
you you won't git no spots on that-Sun- 


TOSE 


day coat. Let’s see how many dishes 
you can manage not to break. Cups is 
worst, ‘count o’ the handles. Land! I 


never expected to see a parson wipin’ 
my dishes!” 

They grew quite merry over David’s 
boyish clumsiness, and Miss Barcy de- 
clared that she couldn’t start him in on 
full wages till he’d learned the 
better. By the time the young man had 
stowed Miss Barcy’s simple crockery 
safely on the shelves life looked less 
tragic to him. When the shining little 
kitchen was once more in order, Miss 
Barcy dropped into the rocker by the 
window. 

“We'll set out here,”’ she announced. 
“Seems as if front rooms was made for 
funerals, an’ I guess even they'd be more 
cheery if they was held in nice sunny 
kitchens where folks do their livin’.”” 

“Miss Barcy,” said David, “I sup- 


ropes 


pose |’ve offended Turkey Hill.” 
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“Well,” returned Miss Barcy, frankly, 
“T can’t say you've recommended your- 
self to the pillars of the church. But I 
wouldn’t flatten right out to that no- 
tion.” 

“Tl had to deliver my 
David was on the defensive. 

“1 notice’’—Miss Barcy’s tone was 
ruminative—*‘that’s a reason we’re apt 
to give when we want to do the talkin’. 
Did you ever kinder suspect that it 
doe sn’t make such a heap 0’ difference, 
after all, whether we say out what we 
think or not? I guess ‘messages’ do 
most good to the folks that think they 
have ‘em, except, of course, as they 
sorter live “em out.” 

* How about convictions, Miss Barcy? 
Father used to say you were the most 
honest person he ever knew. Don’t you 
believe in speaking out one’s convic- 
tions?” 

Miss Barcy pursed up_ her lips. 
“Well,” she said, thoughtfully, “con- 
victions ain’t to be banked on, ’cordin’ 
to my notion. It’s kinder uncertain 
whether they come from the Lord, or 
from inexperience.” 

“Not from the 
David. 

“We lay a heap o’ things onter the 
Lord,” was all Miss Barcy’s answer. 

David sat in thought. Suddenly he 
asked, “‘Miss Barcy, don’t you think 
I’m called of God?” 

“I guess you’ve shipped under Him, 
an’ I reckon you mean to steer by His 
chart, but you ’ain’t hardly got your 
papers, an’ you can’t allers read the 
compass. I don’t s’pose it makes a mite 
o’ difference to the Almighty whether 
you pray to Him or to His folks. I don’t 
give Him credit for bein’ so conceited an’ 
self-seekin’ as that. But it made a heap 
o’ matter to Turkey Hill. You set ’em 
right ag’in’ you when you wanted to 
win ’m, an’ that ain’t common sense. 
Some of ’em have been thinkin’ an’ doin’ 
for three times as long ’s you been livin’. 
You can’t take a narrer-gauge railroad 
train an’ set it on broad tracks, expectin’ 
it to run without some fixin’. An’ who’s 
goin’ to say which does the best haulin’, 
broad or narrer?” added Miss Barcy. 

David shook his head. ‘‘ You wouldn’t 
have me compromise, would you?” 

Miss Barcy laughed. “Land! yes, if 
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message. 


Lord?” exclaimed 
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it Il git you your p’int! I guess I’m a 
meddlin’ old woman, David Patten, but 
I’m goin’ to talk mght out to you. 
lurkey Hill asked you to come here, but 

tu ain’t really settled an’ chosen. 
You’re a kind o’ visitor yet, so’s to speak. 


’Tain’t seemly for visitors to take lib- 
erties. Well, the fust thing you told ’em 
was that they was a bad lot. That 
riled ’em. It don’t make folks feel real 
kindly to be told right off how wicked 
they are. Then you didn’t pay no at- 


tention to their ways, but out you come 
with a new-fangled sort of prayin’. That 
shock. That’s where you 
mistook your reckonin’. You can’t help 
a ship to port with a head gale.” 

“But [ wanted so to help!” The ex- 
clamation was boy’ sh in tone and words, 
and brought a very kindly look to Miss 
; But her kept its 
matter-of-fact level as she went on: 

“There young woman over to 
the Corners that was terrible slack, an’ 
fair drivin’ her husband to drink with 
her mess an’ clutter. All the talkin’ 


O1Ve em a 


P 
barcy s eyes. VOICE 


Was a 


to an’ advice she got jest made her 
hoppin’. One day somebody left a 
pretty floor-mat in her settin’-room, 


passin’ it off as a matter o’ convenience. 
Fust she kep’ it brushed up nice because 
it be longe d to some body else. | he n she 
done it because the mat was pretty an’ 


she liked to see it clean. Byme by she 
bought it, an’ then she gyot some nic¢ 
chairs an’ things to put on it. Next 


the old papel had to come off an’ fresh 
put on lo make long short, that 
woman’s as good a housekeeper as there 
is in the county, an’ her husband’s 
steady as old Tilly. An’ she don’t know 
You can’t help folks by 
gittin’ “em mad. You can’t fire help 
outer a gun, so’s to spe ak. It takes time 
an’ patience, an’ know-how; an’ fust 
of all, you’ve got to be sure what to 
help. That’s part o’ the use o’ livin’, | 


guess. 4 


what done it. 


**1’m afraid I’ve lost my chance,” said 


David, dismally. 

““Mebbe,” calmly assented Miss Bar- 
cy. “But there ain’t a soul alive that 
can tell when the wind’s goin’ to shift. 
David Patte n. You gO home to Linda, 
an’ trust in that Lord o’ yourn.” 

Monday afternoon heavy with 
brooding heat. The flies buzzed drowsily 


was 
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in and out of the open, unscreened win- 
dows of the church vestry, 
ing of the parish was discussing the 
question of the new minister. 

“Don’t seem jest right,’ announced 
one brother. “The Lord app’inted 
prayer for His own glory.” 


W he re a meet- 


Brother Skilling leaned forward. *‘ Blas- 
phemy!” he ejaculated. “He made a 
mock o’ the Lord!’’ 

‘I wouldn’t worry *bout the Lord’s 


feelin’s.””. This was Deacon Mayo’s mild 
drawl. “’ PT would take more ’n 
Patten to make a mock o’ Him.” 

“Tt didn’t strike me as outer the way, 
declared Lucien Watkins, the rich man 
of the parish, and therefore entitled to 
opinion. “The young folks are 


young 


” 


CTAaZy 


‘bout him. They allers like somethin’ 
new an’ fancy. There’s dancin’ steps, 
now. My girls are allers takin’ up with 


new steps.” 

“This ain’t the place to bring up thi 
subject oy dancin’.”’ Dx acon 
tone 

““Anyways he holt of 
the young folks,” insisted the unabashed 


Brother Watkins. 


Leavitt S 
Was severe. 


seems to git 


“We ain’t choosin’ a minister fo 
young folks!’ snapped Deacon Leavitt. 

“No?” Deacon Mayo’s face wore an 
air of innocent inquiry. “Well, they'll 
be doin’ their own choosin’ pretty soon. 
We’ re *most through.” 

“That’s so! that’s so!” cried a very 


old man, his shaking hand curved about 
his ear. Vhis was the only remark he 
had bee n able to he ar, and he assente d to 
itin triumph. ‘We're *bout through,” 
he echoed, with a cackling laugh. 

Brother Skilling brought his fist down 
on his knee. ‘‘Blasphemy!” he reit- 
erated, challenging with his herce ok 
eyes. 

“Tf you want my idee ” this from a 
new speaker—‘I’m free to say I lik 
that young feller. ‘Took some grit to 
stan’ up an’ tell us what he thought o’ 
us.” 
“He should have addressed it to the 
Lord!” retorted De acon Leavitt, set as 
the earth-fast rock. 

“Reckon it’s only a fancy o’ his,” 
Deacon Mavo. we it that 
ship’s somethin’ like the fixin’s my wife 
gitson. Fust it’s a shawl, an’ then it’s a 
sack, or mebbe a ‘cordin’ to 


said 


sense Wor- 


Cape, 
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fashion, but, land! she’s jest the same 
stiddy wife whatever the riggin’.”’ 

Here the door opened and Miss Barce- 
lona McAllister entered. She smiled a 
general greeting to the little assembly. 
After a few moments of awkward si- 
lence, Deacon Mayo spoke: 

“| dun’no’ when I’ve hearn a better 
sermon than that he give us. I wisht 
I’d told him so.” 

“| ’ain’t got no fault to find with the 
sermon,” admitted Deacon Leavitt. 
“The p’int I make is whether he’s 
sound.” 

“He’s Parson Patten’s grandson, an’ 
he’s got the grace o’ God in his heart.” 
Deacon Mayo spoke with confidence. 

“You can’t git to heaven on your 
grandfather,” sniffed Deacon Leavitt. 
**l move we git to votin’.” 

*’Course you've talked this over with 
young Patten an’ found where he 
stan’s,” said Miss Barcy. The meeting 
looked a little sheepish. 

“No,” acknowledged Deacon Leavitt, 
tartly, “we ’ain’t.” 

“It don’t seem more’n fair that the 
lad should have a chance to speak for 
himself. ‘That’s jest my opinion, but | 
took soundin’s this mornin’, an’ there 
ain’t a woman but spoke out like he was 
her son.” 

“Women!” 

“Women come in handy, Deacon Lea- 
vitt,” continued the unruffled Miss 
Barcy. “I notice the parish don’t ob- 
ject to their takin’ hoit when there’s any 
money-raisin’ to be done. What I want 
to say is, if you ask David Patten some 
o’ these questions square out you'd come 
to an understandin’ quicker ’n by settin’ 
here an’ wonderin’. He’s a strong young 
fellow, ready to work, an’ he’s got more 
brains than most.” 

“It’s godliness Turkey Hill church 
asks for,” said Deacon Leavitt. 

“Now that’s funny,” remarked Miss 
Barcy. “Seems if godliness was the last 


thing we'd have to ask for in a minister. 
Seems if godliness was the one thing we 
might take for granted in the start, or 
what’s he bein’ a minister for?” 

There was silence for a moment, then 
the woman spoke again: 
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“Here’s this clean, smart, straight 
young feller come to you full 0’ longin’ to 
do all the good he can. An’ jest because 
he’s done somethin’ you ain’t used to 
you want to turn him off without a 
hearin’. You wouldn’t git red o’ a colt 
“cause he had some leetle tricks when 
he was fust put in the sharves, would 
you, Déacon Leavitt? You know all 
‘bout horses. Ain’t they better for 
sperit?” 

This was meeting the Deacon on his 
own ground. He nodded to the refer- 


ence. “That’s so!” 
Cry. * 9 7 ”” 
lain’t my business one way, 
frankly admitted Miss Barcy; “but 


ag’in it is. I ain’t askin’ you to take 
David Patten; all I’m askin’ is that you 
give this fine, earnest feller a fair course. 
Don’t send him off ’fore you’ve sized his 
tonnage. Good land! I’ve got to git 
along! You'll say my tongue’s hung 
in the middle! Well, | ask your pardon 
for breakin’ in.” She reached the door, 
but before she opened it she turned, her 
hand on the knob. “I see Cy Oliver 
this mornin’,” she remarked, quite cas- 
ually. “He was up from Lincoln, an’ 
he was to church yestiddy. He can’t 
say ‘nough ’bout David Patten. Says 
he’d suit their church to a T.” 

The meeting pricked up its ears. Lin- 
coln church was a rival of long stand- 
ing. 

“T don’t know what Cy Oliver’s got 
to do with David Patten,” growled 
Deacon Leavitt. “He ain’t preachin’ 
for them.” 

“They’ve been minister-hunting for 
some time, you know,” said Miss Bar- 
cy. “They've a prosperin’ church an’ 
want the best goin’. I jest mentioned 
it so’s you’d know there was a place 
waitin’ for him in case you don’t call 
him.” 

Miss Barcy went to the shed and re- 
leased Bolter. “I reckon I was dealin’ 
in pretty small potaters when I brung 
in Cy Oliver,” she mused aloud, “ but 
you never know the heft of the last 
straw. Humans is for all the world like 
critters. Even Bolter ll pick up a bit 
if he thinks somethin’s goin’ to git 
ahead.” 
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Twain. 
most humorist and platform star, but as 


publisher of General Grant’s Memoirs 
he had attained an envied position in 
the world of book-making. 

November 30, 1885, was Mark 
['wain’s fiftieth birthday, an event no- 
ticed by the newspapers generally and 
many of his 


especially observed by 


friends. D. Warner, Frank Stockton, 
and many others sent letters; Andrew 
Lang contributed a fine poem; also 


Oliver Wendell Holmes—the latter, by 
special request of Miss Jeannette Gilder, 
for the Crit These attentions came 
as a sort of crowning happiness, at the 


end of a golden year. At no time in his 
life were Mark Twain’s fortunes and 
prospects brighter; he had a beautiful 


family and a perfect home. Also, he had 
great prosperity. The reading tour with 
Cable had been a fine success. His latest 
book, The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn, had been a dazzling triumph. 
Now with his fiftieth birthday had come 
this laurel from Holmes, last of the 
Brahmins, to add a touch of glory to all 
the rest. We feel his exaltation in his 
note of acknowledgment. 

To Dr. Wendell 


Boston: 


Oliver Holmes, in 
Dear Dr. Hotmes,—I shall never be able 
to tell you the half of how proud you have 
made me. If I could you would say you 
vere nearly paid for the trouble you took. 
And then the family: If I can convey the 
electrical surprise and gratitude and exalta- 
tion of the wife and the children last night, 
when they happened upon that Critic where 
[ had, with artful artlessness, spread it open 
and retired out of view to see what would 
happen—well, it was great andefine and beau- 
\ CXXX\V No. 808,—72 


Twain’s 


{LBERT BIGELOW 


Letters 
PAINE 


tiful to see, and made me feel as the victor 
feels when the shouting hosts march by; 
and if you also could have seen it you would 
have said the account was squared. For I 
have brought them up in your company, as 
in the company of a warm and friendly and 
beneficent but far-distant sun; and so, for 


you to do this thing was for the sun to send 
down out of the skies the miracle of a special 
ray and transhgure me before their faces. 


I knew what that poem would be to them; 
| knew it would raise me up to remote and 
shining heights in their eyes, to very fellow- 
ship with the Chambered Nautilus itself, and 
that from that fellowship they could never 
more dissociate me while they should live; 
and so I made sure to be by when the sur- 
prise should come. 

Charles Dudley Warner is charmed with 
the poem for its own felicitous sake; and 
so indeed am I, but more because it has 
drawn the sting of my fiftieth year; taken 
away the pain of it, the grief of it, the some- 
how shame of it, and glad and 
proud i 4 happened. 

With reverence and affection, 
Sincerely yours, 
S. L. CLEMENs. 


mi: ide me 


Holmes wrote with his own hand: 


Did Miss Gilder tell you I had 23 letters 
spread out for answer when her suggestion 
came about your anniversary? I stopped 
my correspondence and made my letters 
wait until the lines were done. 

To W. D. Howells, in Boston. 

Jan. 

My pear Howe Lts,—The date set for the 
Prince and Pauper play is ten days hence 
Jan. 13. I hope you and Pilla can take 
train that arrives here during the day; the 
one that leaves Boston toward the end of the 
afternoon would be a trifle late; the per- 
formance would have already begun when 
you reache d the house. 

I’m out of the woods. On the last day of 
the year I had paid out $182,000 on the Grant 
book and it was totally free from debt. 

Yrs ever 
Mark. 


Mark Twain’s mother was a woman 
of sturdy fiber, possessing a keen sense 
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of humor and tender sympathies. Her 
husband, John Marshall Clemens, had 
been a man of high moral character, 
honored by all who knew him, respected 
and apparently loved by his wife. No 
one would ever have supposed that dur- 
ing all her years of marriage, and almost 
to her death, she carried a secret ro- 
mance that would only be told at last in 
the weary disappointment of old age. 
It is a curious story, and it came to light 
in this curious way. 


lo William D« an Flowells, 1 Boston: 
Ma ,) 
My pear Howe .ts Here’s a secret. 
\ most curious and pathetic romance, which 
has just come to light. Read these things, 
but don’t mention them. Last fall, my old 
mother—then 82—took a notion to attend a 
convention of old settlers of the Mississippi 
Valley in an Iowa town. My brother’s wife 
was astonished; and represe nted to her the 
hardships and fatigues of such a trip, and 
said my mother might possibly not even 
SUrVIVE them; and said there could be no 
possible interest for her in such a meeting and 
such a crowd. But my mother insisted, and 
persisted; and finally gained her point. They 
started; and all the way my mother was 
young again with excitement, interest, eager- 


ness, anticipation. They reached the town 
and the hotel. a mother strode with the 
same eagerness in her eye and her step, to 


the counts r, and pry 

“Ts Dr. Barrett of St. Louis here? 

“No. He was here, but he returned to St. 
Louis this morming 45 

“Will he come again?” 

‘No.” 

My mother — away, the fire all gone 
from her, and said, “Let us go home.” 
They went straight back to Keokuk. My 
mother sat silent and thinking for many days 
a thing which had never happened befre. 
Phen one day she said: 

“T will tell you a secret. When I was 
eighteen, a young medical student named 
+ a lived in Columbia (Ky.), eighteen 
miles away; and he used to ride over to see 
me. This continued for some time. I loved 
him with my whole heart, and I knew that 
he felt the same toward me, though no words 
had been spoken. He was too bashful to 
speak he could not do it. I ve rybody sup- 
pose d we were engage d took it for eranted 
we were—but we were not. By and by there 
was to be a party in a neighboring town, and 
he wrote my uncle telling him his feelings, 
and asking him to drive me over in his buggy 
and let him (Barrett) drive me back, so that 
he might have that opportunity to propose. 


My uncle should have done as he was asked, 
without explaining anything to me; but 


instead, he read me the letter; and then, of 


course, I could not Zo and did not. He 
(Barrett) left the country presently, and I, 
to stop the clacking tongues, and to show 
him that J did not care, married, in a pet 
In all these sixty-four years I have not seen 
him since. I saw in a paper that he was 
going to attend that Old Settlers’ Conven- 
tion. Only three hours before we reached 
that hotel, he had been standing there!” 

Since then, her memory is wholly faded 
out and gone; and now she writes lette rs to 
the schoolmates who have been dead forty 
years, and wonders why they neglect her and 
do not answer. 

hink of her carrying that pathetic burden 
in her old heart sixty-four years, and no hu- 
man being ever suspecting it! 

Yrs ever, 


MarK. 


We do not get the idea from this letter 
that those two long-ago sweethearts 
quarreled, but Mark Iwain once spoke 
of them having done so, and there may 
have been a disagreement, assuming that 
there was a subsequent meeting. It 
does not matter, now. In spe aking of 
it Mark Twain once said, “It is as 
pathetic a romance as any that has 
crossed the field of my personal experi- 
ence in a long lifetime.’”! 


Howells wrote: 


After all, how poor and hackneyed all the 
inventions are compared with the simple and 
State ly facts. W ho could hav e imagined SUC h 
a heartbreak as that? Yet it went along 
with the fulfilment of every-day duty, and 
made no more noise than a grave underfoot. 


I doubt if fiction will ever get the knack of 


such things. 


Jane Clemens now lived with her son 
Orion and his wife in Keokuk, where she 
was more contented than elsewhere. In 
these later days her memory had be- 
come erratic, her realization of passing 
events uncertain, but there were times 
when she was quite her former self, 
remembering clearly and talking with 
her old-time gaiety of spirit. Mark 
Twain frequently sent her playful let- 
ters, to cheer her, letters full of such 
boyish gaiety as had amused her long 

‘When Mark Twain: A Biography was written 
this letter had not come to light, and the mz tel 
was stated there in accordance with Mark Twain’s 
latest memory of it, 
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vears befor he one that follows 1s a 
fait example It was written after a 
visit which Clemens and his family had 


p uid to Keokuk. 


lo Jane Clemens, in Keokuk: 
Dear Ma,—lI heard that Molly and Orion 
1d Pamela had been sick, but I see by your 
tter that the 
nearly well. When we visited you a month 
it seemed to us that your Keokuk 
ther was pretty hot; Jean and Clara sat 
1 bed at Mrs. McElroy’s and cried about 
it, and » did I; but | judge by vour letter 
that it has cooled down, now, so that a 
person is comparatively comfortable with his 
skin off. Well it did need cooling; I remem- 
ber that I burnt a hole in my shirt, there, 
th some ice-cream that fell on it; and Miss 
lenkins told me they never usea a stove, 
but cooked their meals on a marble-topped 
table in the drawing-room, just with the 
natural heat If anybody else had told me, 
| vuld not have be lie ved it I was told by 
the Bishop of Keokuk that he did not allow 
crying at funerals, because it scalded the 


t immiture If Miss Je nkins had told me that, 


ire much better now, or 


I would have believed it [his reminds me 
that you speak of Dr. Jenkins and his family 
as if they were strangers to me Indeed they 
ire not Don’t you suppost I remember 
eratefully how tender the doctor was with 
Jean when she hurt her arm, and how quickly 
he got the pain out of the hurt, whereas I sup- 
posed it s going to last at least an hour? 
No, I don’t forget some things as easily as | 
d » ¢ th I 


Ye , It was pretty hot weather Now here, 
when a person is going to die, he is always in 
a sweat about where he is going to; but in 
Keokuk of course they don’t care, because 
they are fixed for anything. It has set me 
reflecting, it has taught me a lesson. By and 
by, when my health fails, I am going to put 
all my affairs in order, and bid good-bye to 
my friends here, and kill all the people I 
don’t like, and go out to Keokuk and prepare 
for death. 

They are all well in this family, and we 
all send love. 

Affy Your Son 


SAM. 


lhe ways of city officials and corpora- 
tions are often past understanding, and 
Mark Twain sometimes found it neces- 
sary to write picturesque letters of pro- 
test. The following to a Hartford | ght- 
ing company is a fair example of these 
documents. 


lo a Gas & Electric Lighting Co., in 
Hartford: 


GENTLEMEN, here are but two place sin 
our whole street where lights could be of 
any value, by any accident, and you have 
measured and appointed your intervals so 
Inge niously as to leave each of those places 
in the centre of a couple of hundred yards of 
solid darkness. When I noticed that you 
were setting one of your lights in such a way 
that I could almost see how to get into my 
gate at night, | suspected that it was a piece 
of carelessness on the part of the workmen, 
and would be corrected as soon as you should 
go around inspecting and find it out. My 
judgement was right; it is always right, where 
you are concerned. For fifteen years, in spite 
of my prayers and tears, you persistently 
kept a gas lamp exactly half-way between 
my gates, so that I couldn’t find either of 
them after dark; and then furnished such 
exec:able gas that I had to hang a danger 
signal on the lamp-post to keep teams from 
running into it, nights. Now I suppose your 
present idea is, to leave us a little more in 


—- 
on’t mind us—out our way; we possess 


but one vote apiece, and no rights which you 
are in any way bound to respect. Please take 
our electric light and go to—but never mind; 
it is not for me to suggest; you will probably 
find the way; and anyway you can reason- 
ably count on divine asmstance if you lose 
your bearings 
S. L. CLEMENS 


Frequently Clemens did not send let- 
ters of this sort after they were written. 
Sometimes he realize d the uselessness of 
such protest; sometimes the mere writ- 
ing of them had furnished the necessary 
relief, and he put the letter away, or into 
the waste-basket, and wrote something 
more temperate, or nothing at all. 

As an example, the manager of a 
traveling the atric al company wrote that 
he had taken the liberty of drama- 
tizing 7Zom Sawyer, and would like also 
the use of the author’s name—the idea 
being to convey to the public that it 
was a Mark Twain play. In return for 
this slight favor the manager invited 
Clemens to come and see the play—to be 
present at the opening night—as it were, 
at his (the manager’s) expense. He 
added that if the play should be a “go” 
in the cities, there might be some “‘ar- 
rangement” of profits. \pparently 
these inducements did not appeal to 
Mark Twain. The long, unmailed reply 
is the more interesting, but probably 
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the briefer one that follows it was quite 
effective. 
UNMAILED ANSWER 
HARTFORD, Sept. 8, ‘87. 

Dear Sir,—And so it has got around to 
you, at last; and you also have “taken the 
liberty.” You are No. 1365. When 1364 
sweeter and better people, including the 
author, have “tried” to dramatize Tom 
Sawyer and did not arrive, what sort of show 
do you suppose you stand? ‘That is a book, 
dear sir, which cannot be dramatized. One 
might as well try to dramatize any other 
hymn. Tom Sawyer is simply a hymn, put 
into prose form to give it a worldly air. 

Why the pale doubt that flitteth dim and 
nebulous athwart the forecastle of your third 
sentence? Have no fears. Your piece will 
be a Go. It will go out the back door the 
first night. They’ve all done it—the 1364. 
So will you—1365. Not one of us ever 
thought of the simple device of half-soling 
himself with a stove-lid. Ah, what suffering 
a little hindsight would have saved us. 
Treasure this hint. 

How kind of you to invite me to the®fu- 
neral. Goto; I have attended a thousand of 
them. I have seen Tom Sawyer’s remains 
in all the different kinds of dramatic shrouds 
there are. You cannot start anything fresh. 
Are you serious when you propose to pay 
my expence—if that is the Susquehannian 
way of spelling it?) And can you be aware 
that I charge a hundred dollars a mile when 
I travel for pleasure? Do you realize that 
it is 432 miles to Susquehanna? Would it 
be handy for you to send me the $43,200 
first, so I could be counting it as I come 
along; because railroading is pretty dreary to 
a sensitive nature when there’s nothing sor- 
did to buck at for Zeitvertreib. 

Now as I understand it, dear and magnani- 
mous 1365, you are going to re-create Tom 
Sawyer dramatically, and then do me the 
compliment to put me in the bills as father 
of this shady offspring. Sir, do you know 
that that kind of a compliment has destroyed 
people before now? Listen. 

[wenty-four years ago, I was strangely 
handsome. The remains of it are still visible 
through the rifts of time. I was so hand- 
some that human activities ceased as if spell- 
bound when I came in view, and even inani- 
mate things stopped to look—like locomo- 
tives, and district messenger-boys and so on. 
In San Francisco, in the rainy season I was 
often mistaken for fair weather. Upon one 
occasion I was traveling in the Sonora region, 
and stopped for an hour’s nooning, to rest 
my horse and myself. All the town came 
out to look. The tribes of Indians gathered 
to look. A Piute squaw named her baby 


for me,—a voluntary compliment which 


pleased me greatly. Other attentions were 
paid me. Last of all arrived the president 
and faculty of Sonora University and offered 
me the post of Professor of Moral Culture 
and the Dogmatic Humanities; which I ac- 
cepted gratefully, and entered at once upon 
my duties. But my name had pleased the 
Indians, and in the de adly kindness of their 
hearts they went on naming their babies after 
me. I tried to stop it, but the Indians could 
not understand why I should object to so 
manifest a compliment. The thing grew and 
grew and spread and spread and became 
exceedingly embarrassing. The University 
stood it a couple of years; but then for the 
sake of the college they felt obliged to call 
a halt, although I had the sympathy of the 
whole faculty. The president himself said 
to me, “I am as sorry as I can be for you, 
and would still hold out if there were any 
hope ahead; but you see how it is: there are 
a hundred and thirty-two of them already, 
and fourteen precincts to hear from. The 
circumstance has brought your name into 
most wide and unfortunate renown. It 
causes much comment—lI believe that that is 
not an over-statement. Some of this com- 
ment is palliative, but some of it—by patrons 
at a distance, who only know the statistics 
without the explanation,—is offensive, and 
in some cases even violent. Nine students 
have been called home. The trustees of the 
college have been growing more and more 
uneasy all these last months—steadily along 
with the implacable increase in your census 
and I will not conceal from you that more 
than once they have touched upon the ex- 
xediency of a change in the Professorship of 
Moral Culture. The coarsely sarcastic edi- 
torial in yesterday’s Alta,—headed Give the 
Moral Acrobat a Rest—has brought things 
to a crisis, and I am charged with the un- 
pleasant duty of receiving your resignation.’ 
I know you only mean me a kindness, 
dear 1365, but it is a most deadly mistake. 
Please do not name your Injun for me. 
Truly Yours. 


MAILED ANSWER 
New York, Sept. 8, 1887. 

Dear Sir,—Necessarily I cannot assent to 
so strange a proposition. And I think it but 
fair to warn you that if you put the piece on 
the stage, you must take the legal conse- 
quences. 

Yours respectfully, 
S. L. CLEMENs. 


Mark Twain once remarked, “The 
symbol of the human race ought to be 
an ax; every human being has concealed 
somewhere about his person one which 
he wishes to grind.” He declared that 
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when a stranger called on him, or wrote 
to him, 1 in nine cases out of ten he coulk | 
distinguish almost immediately — the 
gleam of the ax. The following letter 
was of a type sent not once, but many 
times, in form adapted to the 
spec ific applicant. It does not matter to 
whom it was originally written, the name 
would not be recognized. 

To Mrs. T. 


credent ials, Ste. : 


some 


Concerning unearned 


HARTFORD, 1887 

My pear Mapam,—It is an idea which 
many people have had, but it is of no value. 
| have seen it tried many and many a time. 
I have seen a lady lecturer urged and urged 
upon the public in a lavishly complimentary 
document signed by Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes and some others of supreme celeb- 
ritv, but—there was nothing in her and she 
failed. If there had been any great merit in 
her she never would have needed those :nen’s 
help and (at her rather mature age) would 
never have consented to ask for it. 

[here is an unwritten law about human 
successes, and your sister must bow to that 
law, she must submit to its requirements. 
In brief this law 1s: 

1. No occupation without an 
ship. 

2. No pay to the apprentice. 

[This law stands right in the way of the 
subaltern who wants to be a General before 
he has smelt powder; and it stands (and 

j in everybody’s way who ap- 


apprentice- 


hould stand) 
plies for pay or position before he has served 
o apprenticeship and proved himself. Your 
sister's course is perfectly plain. Let her 
enclose this letter to Maj. J. Pond, and 
offer to lecture a year for $10 a week and her 
expenses, the contract to be annullable by 
him at any time, after a month’s notice, but 
not annullable by her at all. The second 
year, he to have her services, if he wants 
them, at a trifle under the best price offered 
her by anybody else. 

She can iearn her trade in those two years, 
and then be entitled to remuneration—but 
she cannot learn it in any less time than 
that, unless she is a human miracle. 

Try it, and do not be afraid. It is the 
fair and right thing. If she wins, she will 
win squarely and righteously, and never have 
to blush. Truly yours, 

S. L. Clemens. 

Our next letter is an unmailed an- 
swer, but it does not belong with the 
foregoing, having been withheld for rea- 
sons of quite a different sort. Jeannette 
Gilder, then of the Critic, was one of 
Mark Twain’s valued friends. In the 
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comment which he made, when it was 
shown to him twenty-two years later, he 
tells us why he thinks this letter was not 
sent. 
HARTFORD, Ma 

My pear Miss Gitper,—We shall ai 
the summer at the same old place—the re- 
mote farm called “ Rest-and-be-Thankful,’ 
on top of the hills three miles from Elmira, 
Mm ¥, Your other question is harder to 
answer. It is my habit to keep four or five 
books in process of erection all the time, and 
every summer add a few courses of bricks 
to two or three of hau: but I cannot fore- 
cast which of the two or three it is going to 
be. It takes seven years to complete a book 
by this method, but still it is a good method: 
gives the public a rest. I have been accused 
of “rushing into print” prematurely, moved 
thereto by greediness for money; but in 
truth I have never done that. Do you care 
for trifles of information? Well, then, 7’om 
Sawyer and The Prince and the Pauper were 
each on the stocks two or three years, and 
Old Times on the Mississippi eight. One of 
my unfinished books h: is been on the stocks 
sixteen years; another seventeen. This latter 
book could have been finished in a day, at 
any time during the past five years. But 
as in the first of these two narratives all 
the action takes place in Noah’s ark, and as 
in the other the action takes place in heaven, 
there seemed to be no hurry, and so I have 
not hurried. Tales of stirring adventure in 
those localities do not need to be rushed to 
sublication lest they get stale by waiting. 
Tn twenty-one years, with all my time at my 
free disposal I have written and completed 
only eleven books, whereas with half the 
labor that a journalist does I could have 
written sixty in that time. I do not greatly 
mind being accused of a proclivity for rushing 
into print, but at the same time | don’t 
believe that the charge is really well founded. 
Suppose I did write eleven books, have you 
nothing to be grateful for? Go to—remem- 
ber the forty-nine which I didn’t write. 

Truly Yours 
S. L. CLEMENs. 
NOTES 

(ADDED TWENTY-TWO YEARS LATER) 

STORMFIELD, April 30, 1909.—It seems the 
letter was not sent. I probably feared she 
might print it, and I couldn’t find a way to 
say so without running a risk of hurting her. 
No one would hurt Jeannette Gilder pur- 
posely, and no one would want to run the 
risk of doing it unintentionally. She is my 
neighbor, six miles away, now, and | must 
ask her about this ancient. letter. 

I note with pride and pleasure that I told 
no untruths in my unsent answer. [I still 
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have the habit of keeping unfinished books 
lying around years and years, waiting. | 
have four or hve novels on hand at present 
in a half-finished condition, and it 1s more 
than three years since | have looked at any 


of them. | have no intention of finishing 
them I could complete all of therm in less 
than a year, if the impulse should come 
powerfully upon me. Long, long ago money- 

furnished that impulse once (/ 

} Eaqu r), but mere desire for 
money has never furnished it, so far as I 
remember Not even money necessity was 


able to overcome me on a couple of oOcca- 
sions when pe rhaps | ought to have allowed 
it to succeed. While I was a bankrupt and 
in debt two offers were made me for weekly 
literary contributions to continue during a 
year, and they would have made a debtless 
man of me, but I declined them, with my 
wife’s full approval, for | had known of no 
instance where a man had pumped himself 
out once a week and failed to run “‘empty- 
ings” before the year was finished. 

As to that ‘* Noah’s Ark” book, I began it 
in Edinburgh in 1873;! I don’t know where 
the manuscript is, now. It was a Diary, 
which professed to be the work of Shem, but 
wasn't. | be gan it again seve ral months ago, 
but only for recreation; I hadn’t any inten- 
tion of carrying it to a finish—or even to the 
end of the first chapter, in fact. 

As to the book whose action “takes place 
in Heaven.” ‘That was a small thing (Cap- 
tain Stormfield’s Visit to Heaven). Wt lay in 
my pigeon holes 1¢ years, then | took it out 
and printed it in //arper’s Monthly last year. 


as a 


Mark Twain had a constitutional ten- 
dency to absent-mindedness. He was al- 
ways forgetting engagements, or getting 
them wrong. Once he hurried to an 
afternoon party and, finding the mistress 
of the house alone, sat down and talked 
to her comfortably for an hour or two, 
not remgmbering his errand at all. It 
was only when he reached honte that he 
learned that the party had taken place 
the week before. It was always dan- 
gerous for him to make engagements, 
and he never seemed to profit by sorrow- 
ful experience. We, however, may profit 
now by one of his amusing apologies. 


lo Mrs. Grover Cleveland, in Wash- 
ington: 
HartrorpD, Nov. 6, 1887. 
My pear Mapam,—I do not know how it 
is in the White House, but in this house of 


'This is not quite correct. The “Noah’s Ark” 


book was begun in Buffalo, in 187 


ours whenever the minor half of the admin 
istration tries to run itself without the hel; 
of the major half it gets aground. Last 
night when | was offered the Opportunity to 
assist you in the throwing open the Warner 
brothers’ superb benefaction in Bridgeport to 
those fortunate women, I naturally appre- 
ciated the honor done me, and promptly 
seized my chance. I had an engagement, but 
the circumstances washed it out of my mind. 
If | had only laid the matter before the major 
half of the administration on the spot, there 
would have been no blunder; but I never 
thought of that. So when I did lay it before 
her, later, | realized once more that it will 
not do for the literary fraction of a combina- 
tion to try to manage affairs which properly 
be long in the ofhce of the busine Ss bulk of it. 
| suppose the President often acts just like 
that: goes and makes an impossible promise, 
and you never find it out until it’is next to 
impossible to break it up and set things 
straight again. Well, that is just our way, 
exactly—one half of the administration al- 
ways busy getting the family into trouble, 
and the other half busy getting it out again. 
And so we do seem to be all pretty much 
alike, after all. The fact is, I had forgotten 
that we were to have a dinner party on that 
Bridgeport date—I thought it was the next 
day: which ts a good deal of an improvement 
for me, because | am more used to being 
behind a day or two than ahead. But that 
is just the diffe rence be tween one end of this 
kind of an administration and the other end 
of it, as you have noticed, yourself—the 
other end does not forget these things Just 
so with a funeral; if it is the man’s funeral, 
he is most always there, of course—but that 
is no credit to him, he wouldn’t be there if 
you depended on him to remember about it; 
whereas, if on the other hand—but I seem to 
have got off from my line of argument some- 
how; never mind about the funeral. Of 
course | am not meaning to say anything 
against funerals—that is, as occasions—mere 
occasions—for as diversions I don’t think 
they amount to much. But as I was saying 

if you are not busy I will look back and 
see what it was | was saying. 

I don’t seem to find the place; but any- 
way she was as sorry as ever anybody could 
be that I could not go to Bridgeport, but 
there was no help for it. And I, I have been 
not only sorry but very sincerely ashamed 
of having made an engagement to go without 
first making sure that I could keep it, and 
I do not know how to apologize enough for 
my heedless breach of good manners. 

With the sincerest respect, 
S. L. CLEMENs. 


Clemens received his first college de- 
gree when he was made Master of Arts 


eT 
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by Yale, in June, 1888. Editor of the 
( ira? . Charles H. Clarke, was selected 
him of his new title. Clark« 
was an old friend to whom Clemens 
could write familiarly. 


to notify 


fo Charles H. Clarke, in Hartford: 
ELMIRA ‘ 

My pear CnHartes,—lhanks for your 
thanks, and for your initiation intentions. | 
shall be ready for you. I feel mighty proud 
ot that degree; in tact, | could squeeze the 
truth a little closer and say vain of it. And 
why shouldn’t I be?—I am the only literary 
nimal of my particular subspecies who has 
any College in 


been piven a degree by 





evel 
any age of the world, as far as I know. 
Sincerely Yours 
\. CLemens, M.A. 
Reply Charles H. Clarke to S. B 
Clemens 
My pEAR FRIEND,—You are “the only 
literary animal of your particular sub- 
species’ in existence and you’ve no cause for 
humility in the fact. Yale has done herself 
t least as much credit as she has done you, 
nd “Don’t you forget it.” 
c.. B. ©. 
; 
Mark [wain that yeal ISdSd was 


working pretty steadily on the Yankee 

Ki) {rthur’s ¢ irt, a book which he 
had begun two years before. He had 
published nothing since the Huck Finn 
story, and his company was badly in 
need of a new book by an author of dis- 
tinction. Also it was highly desirable to 
money for himself; wherefore h« 
set to work to finish the Yankee story. 
He had worked pretty steadily that sum- 
mer in his Elmira study, but on his re- 
turn to Hartford he found a good deal of 
confusion in the house, so he went over 
to his friend ‘‘ Joe” Twichell’s, where 


earn 


carpentering was m progress. He seems 
to have worked there 
though what improvement of conditions 
he found in that numerous, lively house- 
hold those at home it would be 


difficult to say. 


successfully ; 


OoOvel 


lo [ heodore W. 
Farm, Elmira, N. Y.: 


Crane, at Quarry 


Excmira, N. Y 
Frida Oct S 
Dear Tueo,—I am here in Twichell’s 
house, at work, with the noise of the children 


and an army of carpenters to help. Of 
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course they don’t help, but neither do they 
hinder. It’s like a boiler-factory for racket, 
and in nailing a wooden ceiling onto the 
room under me the hammering tickles my 
feet amazingly sometimes, and jars my table 
a good deal; but I never am conscious of the 
racket at all, and I move my feet into posi- 
tion of relief without knowing when I do it. 
| began here Monday morning, and have 
done eighty pages since | was so tired last 
night that | thought | abed and 
rest, to-day; but | couldn’t resist | mean 
to try to knock off to-morrow, but it’s doubt- 
ful if Ido. I want to finish the day the ma- 
chine finishes, and a week ago thx 
calculations for that indicated Oct 
but experience teaches me that thei 
lations will miss fire, as usual 





would hie 


closest 


calcu- 


Che other day the children were projecting 
a purchase, Livy and I| to furnish the money 

a dollar and a half. Jean discouraged the 
idea. She said: ‘“‘We haven’t got any 
money. Children, if you would think, you 
would remember the machine isn’t don 

It’s billiards to-night I wish 
here. 

With love to you both— 


you were 


S:, 
PS I got it all wrong. It wasn’t the 
children, it was Marie. She a box 
of blacking, for the children’s shoes. Jean 
reproved her—and said: 
“Why, Marie, you mustn’t 
now. lhe machine isn’t done 


wanted 


for things 


The “‘machine”’ was the Paige type- 
setter 1n which Clemens invested, and 


lost, a large fortune. 


The Yankee story was finished in 
due time and ready for the printer. 
The book did not find a very hearty 


welcome in England. : English readers 
did not fancy any burlesque of their 
Arthurian tales, or American strictures 
on thei institutions. Mark 
publishers had feared this, and asked 
that the story be specially edited for the 
English edition. Clemens, however, 
would not hear to any suggestions of the 


| Ww ain’s 


sort. 

To Messrs Chatto & Windus, Lon- 
don, Eng.: 

GENTLEMEN,—Concerning the Yankee, I 


have already revised the story twice; and it 
has been read critically by W. D. Howells 
and Edmund Clarence Stedman, and my 
wife has caused me to strike out several pas- 
been brought to her atten- 
Furthermore | 


sages that have 
tion, and to soften other 
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have read chapters of the book in public 
where Englishmen were present and have 
profited by their suggestions. 

Now, mind you, ] have taken all this pains 
because I wanted to say a Yankee mechan- 
against monarchy and its several 
natural props, and yet make a book which 
you would be willing to print exactly as it 
comes to you, without altering a word. 

We are spoken of (by Englishmen) as a 
thin-skinned people. It is you who are thin- 
skinned. An Englishman may write with 
the most brutal frankness about any man or 
institution among us and we re-publish him 
without dreaming of altering a line or a word. 
But England cannot stand that kind of a 
book written about herself. It is England 
that is thin-skinned. It causeth me to smile 
when I| read the modifications of my language 
which have been made in my English editions 
to fit them for the sensitive English palate. 

Now, as I say, I have taken laborious 
pains to so trim this book of offense that 
you'll not lack the nerve to print it just as it 
stands. I am going to get the proofs to you 
just as early asI can. I want you to read it 
carefully. If you can publish it without 
altering a single word, go ahead. Otherwise, 
please hand it to J. R. Osgood in time for 
him to have it published at my expense. 

(his is important, for the reason that the 
book was not written for America; it was 
written for England. So many Englishmen 
have done their sincerest best to teach us 
something for our betterment that it seems 
to me high time that some of us should 
substantially recognize the good intent by 
trying to pry up the English nation to a 
little higher level of manhood in turn. 

Very truly yours, 
S. L. CLEMENs. 


ic S Say 


The English nation, at least a consid- 
erable portion of it, did not wish to be 
pried up “to a higher level of manhood” 
by a Connecticut Yankee. ‘The papers 
pretty generally denounced the book as 
coarse—in fact, a vulgar travesty. Some 
of the critics concluded that England, 
after all, had made a mistake in admiring 
Mark Twain. Clemens stood this for a 


time and then seems to have decided 
that something ought to be done. 
One of the foremost of English critics 


was his friend and admirer; he would 
state the case to him fully, and invite 
his assistance. 


To Andrew Lang, in London, 1889: 


[First page missing.| 
you 


The head tells pretty promptly 
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whether the food is satisfactory or not; and 
everybody hears, and thinks the whole man 
has spoken. It is a delusion. Only his taste 
and his smell have been heard from—im- 
yortant, both, in a way, but these do not 
Duild up the man, and preserve his life and 
fortify it. 


The little child is permitted to label 
drawings “‘This is a cow—this is a horse,” 
and soon. This protects the child. It saves 


it from the sorrow and wrong of hearing its 
cows and horses criticized as kangaroos and 
work-benches. A man who is white-washing 
a fence is doing a useful thing, so also is the 
man who is adorning a rich man’s house with 
costly frescoes; and all of us are sane enough 
to judge these performances by standards 
proper to each. Now, then, to be fair, an 
author ought to be allowed to put upon his 
book an explanatory line: “This is written 
for the Head;” “This is written for the 
Belly and the Members.” And the critic 
ought to hold himself in honor bound to put 
away from him his ancient habit of judging 
all books by one standard, and thenceforth 
follow a fairer course. 

The critic assumes, every time, that if 
book doesn’t meet the cultivated-class stand- 
ard, it isn’t valuable. Let us apply his law 
all around: for if it is sound in the case of 
novels, narratives, pictures, and such things, 
it is certainly sound and applicable to all 
the steps which lead up to culture and make 
culture possible. It condemns the spelling- 
book, for a spelling- book is of no use to a 
yerson of culture; it condemns all school- 
ae and all schools which lie between the 
child’s primer and Greek, and between the 
infant school and the university; it con- 
demns all the rounds of art which lie between 
the cheap terra-cotta groups and the Venus 
de Medici, and between the chromo and the 
Transfiguration; it requires Whitcomb Riley 
to sing no more till he can sing like Shake- 
speare, and it forbids all amateur music and 
will grant its sanction to nothing below the 

* cl iSsic. 

Is this an extravagant statement? No, 
it is a mere statement of fact. It is the fact 
itself that is extravagant and grotesque. 
And what is the result? This—and it 1s 
sufficiently curious: the critic has actually 
imposed upon the world the superstition that 
a painting by Raphael is more valuable to the 
civilizations of the earth than is a chromo; 
and the august opera than the hurdy-gurdy 
and the villagers’ singing society; and Homer 
than the little everybody’s poet whose 
rhymes are in all mouths to-day and will be 
in nobody’s mouth next generation; and 
the Latin classics than Kipling’s far-reaching 
bugle-note; and Jonathan Edwards than the 
Salvation Army; and the Venus de Medici 
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than the plaster-cast peddler; the supersti- 
tion, in a word, that the vast and awful 
comet that trails its cold lustre through the 
remote abysses of space once a century and 
interests and instructs a cultivated handful 
of astronomers is worth more to the world 
than the sun which warms and cheers all 
the nations every day and makes the crops 
to grow. If a critic should Start a religion it 
would not have any object but to convert 
angels: and they wouldn’t need it. The 
thin top crust of humanity—the cultivated 

are worth pacifying, worth pleasing, worth 
coddling, worth nourishing and preserving 
with dainties and delicacies, it is true; but 
to be caterer to that little faction is no very 
dignified or valuable occupation, it seems to 
me; is merely feeding the overfed, and 
there must be small satisfaction in that. It 
is not that little minority who are already 
saved that are best worth lifting up, I should 
think, but the mighty mass of the unculti- 
vated who are underneath. That mass will 
never see the Old Masters—that sight is for 
the few; but the chromo-maker can lift them 
all one step upward toward appreciation of 
art; they cannot have the opera, but the 
hurdy-gurdy and the singing class lift them 
a little way toward that far light; they will 
never know Homer, but the passing rhyme- 
ster of their day leaves them higher than he 
found them; 


they may never even hear of 
the Latin classics, but they will strike step 
with Kipling’s drum-beat, and they wil 


march; for all Jonathan Edwards’s help 
they would die in their slums, but the Salva- 
tion Army will beguile 
pure air and a cleaner life; they know no 
sculpture, the Venus is not even a name to 
them, but they are a grade higher in the 
of civilization by the ministrations of 
the plaster cast than they were before it took 
its place upon their mantel and made it 
beautiful to their unexpected eyes. 

Indeed I have been misjudged, from the 
very first. I have never tried in even one 
single little instance, to help cultivate the 
cultivated classes. I was not equipped for 
it, either by native gifts or training. And I 
never had any ambition in that direction, but 


some of them up to 


scale 
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always hunted for bigger game—the masses. 
I have seldom deliberately tried to instruct 
them, but have done my best to entertain 
them. To simply amuse them would have 
satished my dearest ambition at any time; 
for the y could get instruction elsewhe re, and 
I had two chances to help to the teacher’s 
one: for amusement 1s a good preparation 
for fon and a good healer of fatigue after 
it. My audience is dumb, it has no voice in 
print, and so I cannot know whether I have 
won its approbation or only got its censure. 

Yes, you see, | have always 
the Belly and the Members, 
served like the others 
culture-standard—to my sorrow and pain; 
because, honestly, I never cared what be- 
came of the cultured classes; they could go 
to the theatre and the opera, they had no 
use for me and the melodeon. 

And now at last I arrive at my object and 
tender my petition, making supplication to 
this effect: that the critics adopt a rule 
recognizing the Belly and the Members, and 
formulate a standard whereby work done for 
them shall be judged. Help me, Mr. Lang; 
no voice can reach further than yours in a 
case of this kind, or carry greater weight of 
authority. 


catered for 
but have been 
criticized from the 


article in the 
News on “The Art of 
Mark Twain.” Lang had no admiration 
to express for the Yankee, which he 
confessed he had not cared to read, but 
he glorified Huck Finn to the highest. 
“IT can never forget nor be ungrateful 
for the exquisite pleasure with which | 
read Hucklebe rry Finn for the first time, 
years ago,” he wrote. “I read it again 
last night, deserting Kenilworth for Huck. 
I never laid it down till I had finished 
at. 


Lang’s reply was an 


Illustrated London 


Lang closed his article by referring to 
the story of Huck as the “great Amer- 
ican novel which had escaped the eyes 
of those who watched to see this new 


planet swim into their ken.” 
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HEN the desperate spring-time 
of the present year had at last 
made-an end of itself, one of 
philosophers, or psychologists, 
or plain sages who have been supposed 
to haunt about the Easy Chair in the 
hope of getting the better of it in an 
exchange of ideas, appeared in their 
wonted phantasmal fashion and said, 

“You remember how Liége resisted the 
German advance in the first days of 
the war in 1914, and held out nearly a 
week, so that we all believed the inva- 
sion of Belgium was permanently ar- 
rested?” 

“Oh yes, we remember that perfectly; 
and how, when the Germans were halted 
by Joffre within twenty miles of Paris, 
we felt that it was merely a question of 
time, and a short time, till they should 
stop to rest in Berlin.” 

“And do you recall how we all be- 
lieved that Antwerp was impregnable, 
and w hen the Germans began to attack 
it with their Krupp guns we simply 
laughed?” 

““Oh yes, we were very simple in those 
days; almost anything except the de- 
struction of Louvain and the bombard- 
ment of the Rheims cathedral made us 
laugh. But what are you driving at? 
Don’t you know that we have wished to 
make this the place, and if need be the 
only place, where the gentle reader 
should be safe from any 


those 


“rumor of oppression or deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war, 


while the sight and sound of hostilities 
pervaded all other print, and the non- 
combatants made the world resound 
with their differences of opinion?” 


‘It was a bright dream,” the sage 


(for we now perceived that he was a 
plain sage, and not distinctively a phi- 
losopher or psychologist) somewhat sar- 
“‘and you have kept 


donically assented, 
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it almost intact, up to the actual moment. 
Even now I don’t propose to disturb it 
by ti ilking about the war 
‘Then what are you proposing to talk 

about?’ we demanded, rather harshly. 

‘lam proposing to talk about talking 
about the war.” 

“Oh! And is that different?” 

“Quite. Talkjng about the war has 
proved entirely useless, but talking 
about the talk about it may be of the 
greatest utility. At any rate, it is the 
thing that remains to be tried; it will 
not directly infringe upon your high re- 
solve to keep out of the talk about the 
war, and still maintain the neutrality 
which was once our national ideal. I 
am strictly Entente in my feeling, but 
I am going to be entirely historical, not 
to say prehistorical, for in the rush of 
events all the incidents of the war which 
we have talked about have been whirred 
into a past effectively as remote as the 
Stone Age which the Germans have 
tried to restore. Recall our speculation 
concerning the prodigious part which we 
first expected Russia to play in the war 
with her seven millions of mobilized 
men, who had merely to drop on the 
Germans and mash them into a formless . 
pulp! I remember our once looking at a 
map of the Russian Empire, and talking 
awestrickenly of the part that immeas- 
urable despotism would play in the re- 
construction of Europe when Prussia 
was obliterated, as we then expected in 
a few weeks. What would that vast 
autocracy do in establishing the liberty, 
as well as the equality and fraternity, 
which England and France were fighting 
for? Should we be better off in exchang- 
ing the Russian for the German tyranny? 
Our hearts sank, but they have risen, 
now that we have a Russian democracy 
risen from the ashes of the empire and 
passing all that we ever expected of Rus- 
sia. 
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come!’ 


“Come, 


we interposed. ‘Ts 


this being prehistorical? Confine your- 
self to talking about the talk!” 
‘You are right,” the sage senilely 


cackled. 
of those 
down by 
seen passing, 


**We will talk about that talk 
hordes of Russians who came 
way of Archangel and were 
whole trainloads of them, 
through England on their way to France. 
Isn’t that rather prehistorical? How we 
talked of that nine days’ wonder and 
felt that the war was won! We were al- 
most as lighthearted as when we read 
how the First Hundred Thousand Eng- 
lishmen went singing to their death 
through France ‘It’s a long way to 
lipperary,’ and we sang it with them 
here. How we laughed over the joke of 
the Tommies who were going to wipe out 
‘William the Weed,’ as they called the 
Kaiser, whom they had got mixed up 
with William of Wied.” 

“Yes, we were glad to have anything 
that would lighten our talk with laugh- 
ter,” we said. 

‘There’s been a curious disproportion 
in the interest of events. We talked 
great deal of the German fighting in 
mass formation, and we believed that 
the outer dead held the inner living erect 
under the Allies’ fire. The attack of the 
German ships on Newcastle made more 
talk than all the Zeppelin attacks on 
London; but why didn’t we talk much 
of the Gallipoli expedition?” 

‘We fancy it was because we took it 
for granted that it would be a simple 
walkover,” the Chair suggested. “‘ When 
it failed so disastrously we were dum- 
founded.” 

Ferhape. But the conquest of Serbia 

1 Montenegro didn’t move us to half 
as epatie comment as the shilly-shallying 
of Greece. 

‘That was more intensive because of 
our immemorial interest in everything 
we explained. ‘The alliance of 
Bulgaria with the Teutons was rather 
tremendous, but it didn’t excite so much 
talk as the self-sacrifice of Rumania to 
the Allies. To be sure, there was some- 
thing affecting in that.” 

‘Perhaps too deep for talk,” the sage 
sadly jested. “There were some things 
so surpassingly dramatic that there was 
nothing to do but try to forget them. 
Take the case of Kitchener. As long as 


: . 99 
Gsreek, 


he lived and worked at his tremendous 
job we talked of him first more and then 
less. Then, suddenly, in the climax of 
his loss at sea, we felt that there was 
really nothing to say. I think I went so 
far as to declare that the consummate 
quality of it was without parallel in his- 
tory, unless it was that of Lincoln’s 
assassination. He had done his work 
Home had gone and ta’en his wages. 
Of course his work can’t be compared to 
Lincoln’s.” 

“Of course not. And Lincoln died in 
the hour of triumph; Kitchener while 
the issue hung doubtful. But do you 
think there has been talk enough about 
the part of Turkey in the war? Was 
justive ever done to her massacre of the 
Armenians?” 

“Well,” the sage responded, “the 
massacre of the Armenians was wanting 
in novelty, we must acknowledge that. 
The Turks had always been murdering 
those people, though there was some- 
thing rather fresh in their having the 
countenance of so good a man as God’s 
intimate friend the Kaiser. But the 
subject was peculiarly repulsive; the 
Turk in all his aspects is too loathsome 
even for comment; even when the British 
finally banged him out of Bagdad we 
were too sick of him to connect the event 
with the fables of the Arabian Nights. 
Perhaps the Arabian Nights is 
much read as formerly?” 

“There may be something in that,” 
we allowed, “but you might have dwelt 
more on the success of the British in 
keeping their hold on Egypt.” 

* Well, the English are so undramatic, 
you know. Sometimes they make you 
feel that much comment on their affairs 
is not in perfect taste. But the events 
of the last three years, as we look back 
at them, are so densely foreshortened 
that we can’t distinguish between events, 
or their effect on our emotions. Per- 
haps we did talk adequately of things 
that we now seem to have passed with 
little or no emotion. ‘The mutilation of 
the Belgian children by the Germans, 
though it was attested by the inquiries of 
such a man as Lord Bryce, may not have 
held the talk because -it was too atro- 
cious. To be sure women dwelt hyster- 
ically upon it; they couldn’t talk before 
men of what had happened to their sex. 


not so 
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It seems now as if there was more talk 
about the mission of Doctor Dernberg, 
and our dismissal of the Austrian Am- 
bassador, and the resignation of Profes- 
sor Miinsterberg and his retraction of it, 
and the bold impudence of the German- 
Americans and their friends our pro- 
Germans. In the jumble that all such 
facts have fallen into, it is hard to sort 
out any one that we talked of enough. 
Then, after the first frightfulnesses in 
in battle, we did not much notice them. 
The German use of asphyxiating gas did 
not make much talk; the Allies protected 
themselves pretty successfully, and we 
left the task to them; and now the Eng- 
lish launch shafts of flame at the Ger- 
mans with little or no effect in general 
conversation; the submarines have kept 
on destroying the ships of the neutral 
nations, and we merely take tacit note 
of the number sunk yesterday as com- 
pared with the number sunk the day 
be fore. : 

We were silent, and after a sort of 
hopeless interval the sage resumed: 

| know what you are thinking of.” 
[here is only one thing that one can 

think of whenever the submarines are 
mentioned.’ 

The Lusitania?” 


“What else could it be? Was there 


enough — was there anything — said 
about it?’ we og 
““How could there be? » had to 


leave the thing; ands we never can say it. 
We still can’t even imagine it. But the 
execution of Edith Cavell 

“Yes,” we exclaimed, with a certain 
relief. ‘“‘Poor woman! Poor women!” 

“We didn’t talk enough about the 
fate of the women in the countries that 
Germany has invaded, though we all 
knew what it was. How can any woman 
not German born wish well to the Ger- 
man oppression?” 

‘*How can any woman,” we returned, 
‘even if German-born, wish well to an 
oppression that begins with her, that 
makes her whole life an insult? You’ve 
seen that commonest of street-sights in 


‘ 


German cities—a woman and a dog 
harnessed together drawing the same 
cart? You might have talked about 
that.” 


“Oh, we’ve neglected a great many 
topics. 


We shrank from some because 


they were too offensive to human nature; 
and we were glad at all times to turn 
the talk on things that were of comic 
interest, like Von Papen the Imperti- 
nent. //e was funny; and it was droll 
letting him alone indefinitely, to all ap- 
pearances, and then suddenly shunting 
him. I wonder what he thinks of the 
“stupid Yankees” now; there is always 
time and space for a change of opinion. 
His end was something of the same 
houffe effect as the deposition of the 
King of Greece. But for merriment the 
Kaiser is unrivalled when he speaks; and 
for pure burlesque he has done noth- 
ing better than his message to King 
Constantine, when he promises him that 
his hard luck shall be only temporary. 

The mailed fist of Germany, with the 
further aid from Almighty God, will re- 
store you to your throne, of which 
man by right can rob you. The armies 
of Germany will wreak vengeance on 
those who have dared so insolently ta 
lay their criminal hands on you. 
What a masterful people the Germans 
must be to keep their faces when their 
sovereign says such things! We have 
wondered what the Kaiser's God thinks 
of the caricatures of that impious Dutch- 
man Raemaker.” 

We did not reply directly. “You 
must have been glad of any relief from 
the hideous topics which the war had 
lavished on you. But there’s one 
thing,” we added, ‘‘which is one of the 
greatest facts of the war, and is so beau- 
tiful in its nature that its beauty is al- 
most beyond its horror.” The sage 
looked at us inquiringly, and we said, 
“The aeroplane, or airplane, as the 
papers have begun to call it.” 

**Ah yes, you’re right. But it’s still 
so improbable, so impossible, so incredi- 
ble, that talk can’t really grapple with 
it. A generation from now men may do 
the wonder of it justice. I knew 
Langley, you know?” 

“No! Well?” 

“And I remember his saying to me one 
day, ‘I’ve done it! I’ve invented a 
heavier - than - air flying - machine, and 
now anybody who has the money may 
take the idea and put it in effect.’ He 
died too soon to see that done, too soon 
to find himself on the way to forgotten- 
ness in the fame of the ingenious Wright 
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brothers, who practically realized his in- 
vention. But in all the great discoveries 
there has to be a Columbus to make the 
discovery, and then a Vespucius to ulti- 
mate it, and get the name of it.” 

‘You mustn’t minify the work of the 
Wright brothers,” we said. “Without 
them Langley’s genius might have 
stopped with the establishment of the 
| rinciple.” 

“Oh, it was bound to come to actual 
flying, somehow. Ever since man was 
created he dreamed of flying, and it was 
merely a question of time when his 
dream should come true.” 

“Of time and of Langley,” we half 
admitted. ‘“‘Let us never forget Lang- 
ey. But how the nations came together, 
like eagles, to watch the Wright broth- 
ers’ experiment, and evolve death from 
the new means of life, to imagine how 
that supreme triumph of peace should be 
turned to the use of war! Do you sup- 
pose such a serene and beautiful genius 
as L angley, whose prime office was to 
study the stars in their courses, ever 
supposed that the first great use of his 
discovery would be in the destruction of 
men?” 

“*He must have supposed everything,” 
the sage replied, ‘and when he dreamed 
of its practical application he must have 
imagined thatthiscould come only by the 
national means that make war. lenny- 
son, you know, who prophesied aviation 
from the heart of the love-sick hero of 
Locksley Hall, not only 


‘Saw the heavens fill’d with commerce, 
argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping 
down with costly bales,’ 


but he 


‘Heard the heavens fill’d with shouting, 
and there rain’d a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in 
the central blue; 
Far along the world-wide whisper of the 
south wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plung- 
ing thro’ the thunder-storm. 


** Magnificent!’ we exclaimed. “ Apoc- 
alyptic! But it lacks the mystical fasci- 
nation of those lonely aviators climbing 
the clouds in chase of one another with 
machine-guns, amidst the secular si- 
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lences that had never been broken since 
the creation of the heavens and the 
earth, except by the artillery of the 
lightnings.’ 

“Yes, the fact outreaches the fancy 
in sublimity, we must own. But per- 
haps,” the sage added, hopefully, “the 
fancy went it one better in its pre science 
of the time when 


‘the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the 
battle-flags were furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation 

of the world. 

There the common sense of most shall hold 

a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber lapt 
in universal law.’ : 
*Tt sounds rather socialistic,” the sage 
thoughtfully added. 

**Oh, socialism isn’t so black—or red 
—as it used to be painted,” we said. 
“The Kaiser himself has been willing 
to employ it on one of his underhand 
Russian missions. Socialism has quite 
passed the stage of democracy when 
that was held up to abhorrence and exe- 
cration by the English aristocracy 
who are now praising it as the only 
means of saving the world from despair. 
Perhaps socialism is becoming a little 
old-fashioned. We must invent a new 
bugaboo.” 

“Yes, no doubt,” the sage admitted. 
“But we must remember Tennyson 
wrote those lines nearly seventy-five years 
ago when the Prussians themselves were 
dreaming of a republic—when there had 
been the barricades of a revolution in the 
streets of Berlin. That revolution, to be 
sure, went backward, but its heroes, who 
came to us in exile, must not be judged 
by their sons and heirs, who have pre- 
ferred the despotism of the Fatherland 
to the freedomof our democracy. But 
they’re not all so bad, even if they don’t 
like our equality as compared with the 
inferiority which their kin enjoy in the 
old home. We must be reasonable; we 
must allow that the German-Americans 
have never been so recreant as the na- 
tive American pro-Germans whom we 
used to talk about.” 

“Ah, there we are with you,” we 


cheerfully assented. ‘You must have 


got a good deal of amusement out of 


them in your talks. Can’t you fancy 
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them singing the German Hymn of 
Hate at some service in worship of the 
Kaiser’s fellow-deity—Dagon or Mo- 
loch, whichever he 1s?” 

“That might be a touch beyond the 
Hymn itself, though it never occurred to 
me before that there could be anything 
equal to that for pure joke. What an 
inspiration it was—music for a nation 
dancing up and down in infantile fury! 
But how soon we forgot it! We’ve for- 
gotten even the German peace proposi- 
tions which were so sacred that they 
couldn’t be put into words until they 
had been accepted. If it came to count- 
ing up our blessings as good people used 
to do in the old times, we'd find we had 
much to be thankful for. But good peo- 
ple always forget the sum of their bless- 
ings when they count them up; it’s the 
total of the other things that they re- 
member. We keep the tragedy of the 
war in mind and let the comedy go.” 

““Yes,”” we joined him in his reflective 
mood. ‘‘We remember the bitterness of 
our disappointme nt with Russia, but 
we don’t always think of that purblind 
multitude of peasants and artisans who 
have felt their way to freedom with their 
hands, as it were; or with their feet, 
which found a path in the dark over 
wastes where their feet have never been 
before. However the way shall end, 
something of that freedom must remain; 
perhaps enough to keep the world from 
slavery. Does your talk turn much on 
that? By the way, who are your talk- 
ers, mostly?” we asked. 

“All sorts of folk—men at clubs and 
in the cars, women at tea and lunch, 
both sexes when they meet in society and 
make the last news of the war a way to 
general conversation or personal gossip; 
it lends itself to almost anything. 
Curious, isn’t it? And the strange 
thing is, we can’t seem to talk out; we 
talk im, and we leave off with ‘that sense 
of fullness’ which soda-mints are good 
for, or digestive tablets; I’ve diagnosed 
our state as a vacuous plethora. Some- 
times I’ve felt as if I were a dirigible 
balloon bobbing about in an intellectual 
vacuum.” 

‘And all the time there were the men 
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in the trenches with the tanks climbing 
across them, and the shrapnel bursting 
over them, and the guns in the rear 
dropping their curtain of fire, and the 
submarines sinking ships, and French 
women deported by their conquerors, 
and the English women and children 
blown to pieces by the bombs dropped 
from airplanes, and all the crimes against 
humanity in which history repeats it- 
self with intensified and multiplied hor- 
ror!” 

“Oh yes. I think we always begin 
or end with something of that kind. 
But what is the use?” 

“Then what was the use of talking about 
the war at all?” 

‘“That’s what I’ve been trying to say. 
There isn’t any. We'd much better al- 
ways talk about the weather.” 

“Yes,” we consented. “Did you ever 
know a spring like that we’ve had this 
year?” 

“Don’t mention it. It wasn’t any 
spring. It was a season that tried to get 
back into winter, and not forward into 
summer. I don’t understand how the 
summer managed to follow it without 
an interval of nine months. But the 
worst thing of talking about the wea- 
ther is that you can’t do anything about 
it.” 

“And can you do anything about the 
war, or about the talk about it?” we 
asked. 

“Nothing at all. That’s what I’ve 
been saying to myself ever since we be- 
gan it. 

“Why you be ‘gan it!’ we exclaimed. 

“Oh, did 1?” he asked, dreamily, and 
was about to vanish. 

‘But, stop!’ we interposed. “Don’t 
say your talk about the war has done 
absolutely nothing!” 

“Why,” he pondered, “‘I don’t say 
that exactly. It has got before us a 
semblance of the horribleness to the 
effect of a composite photograph. By 
printing the featuresofthe war again and 
again upon each other in our civilian 


minds we can imagine its dreadful com- 
plexion—” 
“Come!” 


thing.” 


we said. ‘“‘That’s some- 
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HENRY MILLS ALDEN 
F all modern languages the Ger- The isolation of the Continental Ger- 


man is the most peculiar, as we 
should expect the speech of the 
most peculiar of all modern peoples to 


} 
De 


The significance of this peculiarity— 
whether of the people or of the language, 
or of the associated with the 
other casual judgment. 


We saw recently in a daily paper a letter 


one as 


escapes any 


from a Canadian, inquiring, ‘* What ails 
the Germans?” and attributing to their 
language every manifestation of their 
recklichkeit during the current war. 
[he more a man uses the German 


language the more brutal and vulgar he 
becomes.” 

Such an indictment of a language 1s 
as unreasonable as the “‘indictment of a 
here is nothing in his 
speech to bedevil a German or to excuse 
his bedevilment. 

It is in contrast with the languages of 
Italy, France, and England that that of 
Germany seems so unique. When we 
compare it with the Slavonic and other 
Northern, Central, and 
Eastern Europe, we are not so much sur- 
prised by the peculiarity itself of the 
German language as By the fact that 
Germany has preserved it intact in a 
civilization which has advanced so far 
beyond that of these other countries. 

The distinctive singularity of the 
Deutsche Sprache is that, from first to 
last, it is simply Deutsche, owing almost 
nothing to the Classic or the Romance 
languages, to which the English, French, 
Spanish and, of course, the Italian owe 
somuch. It 1s as if English had remain- 
ed what it was in the writings of King 
\lfred, instead of becoming a language 
which, while in structure it 1s still Anglo- 


W he le people.” 


languages of 


Saxon, is in its content more than half 
made up of foreign elements, mainly 
derivative from Latin, either directly 


or through Romance modification. 


mans, so much more complete than that 
of the closely allied Anglo-Saxon insular 
Ps ople, and tending to a slow and back- 

vard development, erabled them to con- 
their peculiar characteristics of 
race, language, and undis- 
turbed by alien mfluences and impacts, 
so significant to the Northmen, to the 
ancient Phoenicians, to the lonian 
Greeks, and to the coasts they invaded, 
colonized, or traded with. Islands have 
always been, if not the sources of 
gressive culture, at least the 
stones of its traditions. 

The limitations imposed upon Ger- 
many by her largely inland situation 
affected not only the development of her 
language, but of her whole popular life, 
which, because of the confinement, be- 

came so distinctively ‘‘ popular,” so inde- 
pendent and self- sufficing 
to have been when Tacitus described 
in its still pagan habit. The 
Deutsche means “‘after the 


serve 


customs, 


pro- 
stepping- 


as we see it 


term 
manner of 


the people” a most democratic self- 
designation. “Social Democracy” is 
but its modern recrudescence. Native- 


ly having the forest rather than the sea 
habit, the German was for centuries con- 
fined to germane contacts, sequestered 
from the intimate and abiding influences 
of any outside culture. 

The singular integrity of the German 
language which has been maintained fot 
literary purposes since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when Luther’s translation of the 
Scriptures fixed it in its mature, High- 
German form, would easily mislead us if 
we inferred from it a like homogeneity 
of the various peoples now united in the 
German Empire, including aiso its Aus- 
trian ally, or if we were led to ignore the 
previous dialectic variations in the lan- 
guage as spoken by these peoples—vari- 
ations that have not yet entirely disap- 
peared. The integrity of the language 
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as manifest during three centuries of 
German literature is, therefore, the more 
remarkable. 

It is wholly in keeping with what we 
have said of the German repellence to 
the intimate adoption of foreign ele- 
ments that this people should have be- 
come the foremost champion of the Ref- 
ormation—a movement which has so 
largely affected its own destiny. We 
have alluded to the impress which, in 
connection with this movement, Luther 
put upon the language and, through 
that, upon the literature of his country- 
men, thus giving it something be yond a 
religious significance, as confirming the 
protestant disposition of the German 
people in its attitude toward the whole 
non-German world, leading up to its 
assumption, in our day, of being the 
Lord’s chosen people in as peculiar a 
sense as the Hebrew people claimed to 
be: only, in the German case, it is the 
ultimate manifestation of a long nour- 
ished military ambition in a special 
class and encouraged by a specious 
school of prophecy, whereas, in the 
Hebrew, it dated from that meekest of 
men, the Prophet Moses and was nour- 
ished by quite a different school of 
prophecy as a spiritual aspiration that 
found its highest expression in Isaiah. 

To attempt further to pursue the 
comparison of the German of to-day 
with the ancient Hebrew would be farci- 
cal. But the earlier German—before 
he had reached his present stage of in- 
dustrial and military efficiency and of 
conscious supremacy, or had conceived 
the idea of his peculiar world destiny— 
does suggest some likeness to that most 
singular of all human races. The He- 
brew had a more complete inland isola- 
tion than the German, though, unlike 
the German, he seemed to have an act- 
ual dread of the sea and never came to 
resent his confinement, or to react 
against it. Both peoples spontaneously 
developed only the lyrical and musical 
arts. But, as would be expected in the 
comparison of an Indo-European with a 
Semitic race, the unlikenesses are far 
more striking than the resemblances. 
Every institution the Hebrew ever had 
he readily adopted from other nations he 
came in contact with, even those who 
held him in subjection or temporary cap- 
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tivity. On the contrary, the German 
held to his own, very backwardly yield- 
ing to external influences, as in the adop- 
tion of Christianity, feudalism, and the 
Renaissance. 

Whatever progress Germany made, as 
in the general European enlightenment 
of the eighteenth century, when she was 
eagerly receptive to French and English 
culture, her language remained the 
same, developing only along the lines 
which it had followed from the begin- 
ning. ‘The attempt to translate into it 
the finest productions of the English and 
French poets seemed inevitably to re- 
sult in disappointment. Frederick the 
Great repudiated it, as a language “‘fit 
only for boors,”’ and adopted the French. 
Nevertheless, the German writers of his 
own and of the next generation develop- 
ed possibilities of the language which 
would have surprised the Prussian king, 
and in the past the Minnesangers and 
Hans Sachs had shown what these possi- 
bilities were in the field of folk-song. 

The Volk note is indeed the genuine 
and natural key of German development, 
as reflected in the radical constitution of 
the German language, which rejects all 
alien roots and, therewith, the complex- 
ity and diversity of tone and color that 
enrich the speech of the great nationali- 
ties of Western Europe. Germany has 
acquired other cultures, holding them 
alongside her own without intimate as- 
similation of them. Hence the peculi- 
arity of her own Kultur, which during 
the last two generations has received “— 
stamp of an.imperial autocracy and ; 
perversely singular determination. 

As, after the devastation of the coun- 
try _ the Thirty-Years’ War, Frederick 
the Great’s military leadership seemed 
to Germany a benefaction, so when, lat- 
er, she awoke to a full sense of her disad- 
vantage in the international competition 
for wealth and power, the Empire seem- 
ed a promise of triumph; and the mili- 
tary class has made the most of this lev- 
erage, transmuting popular resentment 
into an arrogant and aggressive ambition 
for world-dominion. The world, em- 
battled to resist the haughty claim, has 
accepted the challenge. The only hope 


of peace is in Germany’s reversion to her 
natural lines of popular development. 
Chat way her Deutsche Sprache leads. 
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The Curse of the Antique 


BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


Y friends the Van Buzzens have millions to spare; 
Mies live to the northward of Washington Square; 
Their chastely magnificent, sumptuous home 
(Or, rather, their mansion)—from cellar to dome 
Is filled to repletion 
With things that are Grecian 
And Early Venetian 
(Or seemingly so), 
And Late Jacobean 
And Middle Pompeian 
And Aramathean 
For all that I know. 


The panels, the ceilings, the elegant doors, 
\re Louis—some Louis,—oh, Seize or Quartorze; 
And down in the kitchen the skillets and pans 
\re some other Louis,—conceivably, Quinze; 

While tables on gate-legs 

(Those movable eight-legs), 

Or highly ornate legs 

That martyr your knees, 
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NOW HERE IS AN OBJECT EXCEEDINGLY CHOICE 


And chairs upon scroll-legs 

Or neat cabri le-legs 

(The French word for ‘ bowlegs’’) 
\re thicker than peas. 


Miranda Van Buzzen, a Priestess apart, 
The Heiress of All of the Ages of Art, 

Is proud of old tapestries hanging in shreds, 
Of highboys and lowboys and canopied beds, 
Of caddies and kettles 

In various metals, 
Of dressers and settles 
And benches and thrones, 
Of boxes for laces, 
Of porce lain vases, 
And coffers and cases 
By Inigo Jone S. 


But Abel Van Buzzen 1s sick unto death, 
He lately confided, though under his breath, 
Of “all this nonsensical ‘Period’ bluff 
lhe Chippendale-Heppelwhite-Sheraton stuff!’ 
“Tl furnish my study 
As snug as a cuddy, 
With no fuddy-duddy 
Of gimcracks!”’ said he; 
“And nothing that’s ‘Classic’ 
Or Upper Jurassic 
Or utter jack-assic! 
Plain comfort for me!’ 


He went to a dealer in Crotchets and Whims, 
Impressive in glasses with tortoise-shell rims, 
And told him, “I want a Responsible Chair; 
It needn’t be something seductively rare 
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By any old masters 
On fluted pilasters, 
But Comfort on Casters 
\ cushioned retreat, 
And I want a table, 
Whatever the label, 
Sufficiently stable 
To hold up my feet!” 


The Expert replied in a delicate voice, 
**Now, here is an Object exceedingly choice 
A chair with a wheel-back and single-curve arms; 
The spatulate feet are the least of its charms. 
We bought it from Madam 
McAdam of Haddam 
A Genuine Adam! 
Oh, don’t be misled! 
The marks that you term ‘holes’ 
Are Guaranteed Worm-holes!”’ 
“T think they are germ-holes!” 
Quoth Abel, and fled. 


The next Connoisseur whom he happened to seek 
Was strong for the Gothic with touches of Greek, 
For chairs that were stiffer than pokers and starch 
And built like cathedrals with pillar and arch. 
“Observe the acanthus, 
The drooping ailanthus, 
The rich polyanthus 
And tendril design 
With nothing aborted!” 
The Person exhorted. 
But Abel retorted, 
“Not any in mine!” 


Another remarkably talented man 
Was all for the colorful mode of Queen Anne 


For marquetry tables and armchairs with wings; 
Another, for ormolu Empire things. 





WITH CHAIRS YOU 


CAN PROSE IN 
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Still others orated 

On chairs that were mated 

With feet that were plated 
Or turned like a cup 

And legs that were twisted; 

While many insisted 

On styles that existed 
When Rome was a pup. 


They gabbled of Flemish, Byzantine, Grotesque, 
Hogarthian, Tudor, Baroque, Arabesque, 
Of cedar and ebony artfully wrought, 
Of Indian teak, and mahogany brought 

From far Orinoco 

And carved in rococo. 

They drove him quite /oco, 

Or nearly to drink, 

With talk of mosaic 

Not wholly archaic, 

But done in Passaic, 


New Jersey, I think. 


Completely bewildered and ready to drop, 
He staggered away to a Furniture Shop; 
And what should he see in that wonderful place 
But tables of dignity, substance and grace, 
And arm-chairs, by gracious! 
Invitingly spacious, 
Superbly capacious 
And, Heaven be praised! 
Divinely upholstered, 
Becushioned and bolstered! 
His buffeted soul stirred 
With joy as he gazed. 





“Magician of Furniture!’ Abel exclaimed, 








‘‘What date are these marvels, and how are they named?” 


The Artist replied, with a blush on his cheek, 
‘They haven’t been christened; we made ’em last week. 
We dare not assign "em 
A place, nor define ’em; 
We only design ‘em 
Che best that we can.” 
“Oh, send me four dozen, 
Mike Angelo’s cousin!”’ 
Cried Abel Van Buzzen, 
“And hurry the van!” 


The House of Van Buzzen is splendidly cold 
And crammed with rare treasures that ought to be sold; 
Its satinwood sideboards are guiltless of dust; 
Its stately perfections deserve to be mussed. 
But up in the attic, 
A place democratic, 
Is Abel’s ecstatic 
Resort of the blest, 
With chairs you can prose in 
And smoke and repose in 
And dreamily doze in, 
Oases of Rest! 
































Their Vengeance 


[)' IWN South it ts a habit to poke fun at 
" 


he slowness of the railway trains in cer- 


tain sections. 

An Atlanta man said to a friend, ‘That 
was a terrible vengeance inflicted upon one 
of their members by a band of robbers in 
Mississippt.”’ 

“What did they do? Shoot him?” 

“No; they tied him upon the railway 
tracks.’ 

“Awful! And he was ground to pieces, | 
suppose . 

“Nothing of the sort Phe poor fellow 
starved to death waiting for the next train.” 


A Possible Reason 
“BE ANBOROUGH always looks on th 
bright side of things.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, the other day I went with him to 
buy a pair of shoes. He didn’t try them on 
it the store, and when he got home he found 
that a nail was sticking right up through the 
heel of one 

“Did he take them back?” 

Not much. He said that he supposed the 
nail was put there intentionally to keep the 
foot from sliding forward in the shoe.” 





He Won 

HILE driving to the city one morning a 

short time ago Cy Petlow met a neigh- 
boring farmer and they paused to talk over 
their crops, each striving with patriotic fer- 
vor to outdo the other. Presently their con- 
versation turned into another channel, 
whereupon Cy asked: 

**Are you in the market for a good horse, 
Eb?” 
“You know me, Cy. Always ready to 
dicker.”’ 

“Well, here’s the critter. She’s sound and 
gentle; any woman can drive her. She’s 
yours at rock-bottom price.” 

Eb gathered up his lines preparatory to 
starting, at the same time replying: 

“Well, Cy, I'd buy her this mornin’, but 
| hate to bust a dollar.” 


Presence of Mind 

N the midst of the confusion, as the train 

robbers, with revolvers held in readiness, 
moved down the aisle in a hold-up near 
Reno, Nevada, a drummer excitedly dug 
into his pocket, pulled out a roll of bills and 
handed them to his companion across the 
aisle, saying, hoarsely: 

“Johnson, here’s that fifty dollars I owe 
you!”’ 




















Involuntary 
M& SAXTON is a very portly gentleman. 
Every evening after supper hrs four- 
year-old son delights to climb upon his lap 
and recline at ease against his father’s ample 
periphery. 

One evening, when the boy had clambered 
up as usual, his father, smiling indulgently, 
asked: 

‘*Herbert, why do you like so well to sit 
upon my lap?” 

“Oh, pa, you’re so soft!” replied Herbert. 

The old gentleman laughed heartily, and 
Herbert contributed further to the general 
merriment by exclaiming: 


“Stop, please. You’re pushing me off!” 


Who Knows ? 
LAD in a Chicago school refused to 
learn to sew, evidently deeming it be- 
neath the dignity of a ten-year-old man. 
“George Washington sewed,” said the in- 
structor, “he took it for granted that a soldier 
must. Do you consider yourself better than 
George Washington?” 
“T don’t know,” said the boy, seriously; 
*‘time will tell.” 
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Left-Over Competition 
A WRITER of popular stories 
was one day being shown 
through a book-shop in New 
York. A small table was de- 
. voted to the new books, and 
> auicee all the rest of the space was 
taken up with gorgeous edi- 
tions of Stevenson, Dickens, 
Scott, | hackeray, Fielding, 
etc.—fine leather-bound vol- 
umes at very modest prices. 
The writer indicated with 
a sweep of his arm this collec- 
tion of books and observed: 
“Literature would pay bet- 
ter if there were not so many 
dead men in the business.” 


A Friend Indeed 


NDY FOSTER, a _ well- 
k nown characte in his 
native city, had recently 


shuffled off this mortal coil in 

destitute circumstance S al- 

though in his earlier days he 
7 enjoyed financial prosperity. 

\ prominent merchant, an 
old friend of the family, at- 
tended the funeral and 
visibly affected as he gazed for 
yy the last time on his old friend 

and associate. 

[he mourners were conspicuously few in 
number and some attention was attracted by 
the sorrowing merchant. ‘The old gentle- 
man was very dear to you’”’ ventured one of 
the bearers after the funeral was over. 

**Indeed he was,” answered the mourner. 
** Andy was one true friend. He never asked 
me to lend him a cent, though I knew that 
he was practically starving to death.” 


was 


His Place 
REVIVAL meeting was in progress in a 
Southern town and Sister Smith was 
called upon for testimony. Being meek and 
humble, she said: 

“TI do not feel as though I should stand 
here and give testimony. I have been a 
transgressor for a good many years and have 
only recently seen the light. I believe that 
my place is in a dark corner behind the door.” 

Brother Jones was next called upon for 
his testimony and, following the example set 
by Sister Smith, he said: 

“{, too, have been a sinner for more than 
forty years, and I do not think it would be 
fitting for me to stand before this assembly 
as a model. | think my place is behind the 


door, in a dark corner, with Sister Smith.” 
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A Hindrance 

N army officer who served in the Spanish 
A War tells of a New York regiment, many 
of whose recruited on the 
East Side. They were spoiling for a fight, 
and it became necessary to post guards to 
preserve order. ; 

A big, husky Bowery recruit, of pugilistic 
put on duty outside and 
given special orders to see that quiet reigned, 
and, above all things, if trouble 
way, not to lose possession of his rifle. 

Soon a general row began, growing in pro- 
portions as the minutes passed. Vhe soldier 
walked his nervously, without inter- 
rupting, until the corporal of the guard 
appeared on the scene with reinforcements. 

“Why didn’t you this 
manded the corporal. 

Che sentry, balancing his rifle on his shoul- 
der, raised his arms to the correct boxing 
position, and replied: 

‘Shure, phwat could I do 
in me hands!” 


me mbe rs were 


proportions, was 


came his 


post 


stop row?” de- 


wid dis gun 


Casual Acquaintances 
A SOCIETY matron was just leaving her 
house one afternoon when she met the 
nursemaid bringing home from a walk the 
four children of the household. 

‘Dear me, Clarice!” exclaimed the mother, 
as she surveyed her offspring, ‘how changed 
the children look since | last them! 
Are you quite sure they are the right ones?” 


Saw 
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No Waste For Him 
R. SHIRLEY is one hundred per cent. 


efficient in all of his undertakings. He 
is not only an influential citizen, but an en- 
thusiatically patriotic one as well, and in 
entire sympathy with all of the present war- 
time slogans. 

“William,” said he, somewhat peeved by 
his chauffeur’s persistent habit of whistling 
while at his work in the garage, “you should 
remember that our Government is asking 
every one of us to eliminate every form of 
waste. Not only that, but you should also 
remember that the greatest fortunes are 
made from the by-products of waste. Here- 
after when you whistle, whistle in the tires 
and Save me the € xpe nse of a pump.” 


Brother Wilkins’s Hope 

AL THOUGH deacons in the same church, 

Brother Johnson and Brother Wilkins, 
residents of a town 1n Alabama, were avowed 
enemies. Brother Johnson died, and the 
other deacons told Brother Wilkins he must 
say something good about the deceased on 
Sunday night. At first Wilkins declined, but 
in the end he consented. When the ap- 
pointed time came he rose slowly and de- 
livered himself as follows: 

“Brethren and sisters, I promised to say 
somethin’ to-night about Deacon Johnson, 
and I will say dat we all hopes he’s gone 
whar we knows he ain’t.” 




















Half Mourning 
PTE BENTON, on return- 
brought a gift to each 
oft her mothe r’s colore d servants It was the 
* day out” for Lily, the housemaid, so An- 
nette distributed her gifts, reserving for 
Lily a scarlet silk blouse 
That do,”’ 
*Lily’s in mourning.” 


ANNI 


M!** 


ng from a visit, 


won't said Mrs. Benton. 
oOurTning 

“Ves, for het died in jail, 
and Lily’s wearing a long crépe veil.”’ 


When Lily 


ssed regret 


husband; he 


returned, her young muiustress 
“la 2 the 


g blouse to 
“and get vou something 


S 


expre 
Lizzie,” she said, 
else.”’ 


Lily 


lowe d 


looked at the blouse, then she swal- 
‘Don’t vou go give that blouse to 
no Lizzie, Miss Annette, nex’ mont’ 


i’se gwine outa mournin’ from the waist up 


cos 


Diverting Attention 

( NE morning a Washington woman’s at- 

“ tention was attracted by a strange spec- 
a distance 
1e could not quite make it out; it appeared 
to be sort of animal with a headlight 
fastened to its forehead. As it came nearer 
it resolved itself into the shape of a human 


tacile coming up the street \t 
al 


some 


being perhaps some sheik with a red fez. 
But in another moment the woman recog- 
nized Mary Ellen Brown, the seventeen-year- 
old colored girl who came every Monday for 
the laundry. Mary Ellen had a flaming red 
ribbon four inches wide ’round her head; 
it was tied in front at the roots of her kinky 
hair into a huge bow, the wings of which 
stood out four inches beyond her forehead. 

lhe woman was surprised, for, although 
she had noticed some of the signs of pride 
of dress in Mary Ellen, the girl had more than 
the ordinary amount of good taste. 

“What on earth are you wearing that 
bow for?’’she asked. 

\ slow grin widened the girl’s mouth, and 
she relaxed into that sagging droop which in 
person indicates a readiness for 
conversation: 

“To attract attention, missy.” 

* To attract attention? Why do you want 
to attract attention?” 

“1 don’t, missy.” 

“Then why are you wearing that awful 
bow on your forehead?” 

**So folkses will look at mah haid.”’ 

“Why do you want them to look at your 
head?” ; 

“So they won’t look at mah feet 
holes in mah shoes.” 


a Cc rhc red 


I got 














